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PREFACE. 


jiTE [NTUODFrTioN wiU coutnin what would 
ualnraliy )‘n!l ititut a J’n't’aco. That i>jvcs aii 
account of what has ))t?cn done, by others, to¬ 
wards a History of the Univ(.‘rsity and Colleges 
of Caiuhvidgc, and of ^vhat is lucditated in the 
following attein|>t. Still a Preface may supply 
a fe.vv oniissioijs, witlioilt aiiniug- to forestall tlie 
reader’s private* judgment. To that a writer is^ 
not oidy bound in duty, bTit compelled ol neces¬ 
sity, to submit. Yet, when two fellow^-trc sel¬ 
lers, before setting' out on a journey, agreeJfco. 
leave weightier mattiTs to an after-reckoning-, it^ 
may be prndent in them to settle smaller by a 
few simple preliminaries, ^aud ordinary arrange¬ 
ments. 
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uiy years ago I liad some fancies in my 
mind of ’.vhat materials a I listoiy of Cambridge 
should consist, and, indeed, had, imprudently 
enough, put them down upon paper. This, 
however, was meiely building a’ castle in the 
air. raised, indeed, with something of serious/'ess 
in design, but without any danger from expei- 

I 

nienl. It was a castle which I never thought of 
inhabiting: but on tinding I a.i’ to be tenant, 
as well as buiUhu’, I perceive my aerial voy¬ 
age proved a serious adventure, that I have en¬ 
snared myself with my owi devices, and that 
( am like the legislator, who became the first 

k-.* ' 

victim of his own laws. 

But with fairy fancies 1 intermeddle not now, 
and with my dnaims readers have no concern; 
not being on fairy ground, but on the 'Ferra 
Firma of realities, I proceed in a regular ])ro- 
gress, and with undisturbed feelings, to a direct 
point. 

Universities are like^ those springs, which 
flowing from high grounds,.and forming brooks 
and rivers, and lake§, overspread the face of 
a country, and give it some peculiar b'atures. 
They necessarily become interesting; and, as on 
travelling; over extende<f regions, and observ¬ 
ing various bodies of 'waters, taking diflerent 
courses, men arc gratified in beholding their 
source, ^so,. after seeihg the progress of our 
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universities, it may Ifo pleasinof to tracje their 
origin. ,'J'hero is inuMi to excite our . enriosity— 
much to employ our most serious meditation: 
for whelher viewed in a ^V!^ ourtihle or unfitvour- 
ahle light, it hmst on all hands he alloNveH, tin y 
ha/e a material influence on /.he mannei’fvjnid 
/iraractei’ of a nation. 

And hence tiu' necessitv of coiisidering our 
Universili('s on the larg<-st scale, of adapting 
tln'ir history to the [)nh!ic feeling; and, intac- 
comniodation to general r'-aders, wf giving theii' 
true chara(;ter, ajid gtantiue anpearanee. • 

At the same time', though •it is in^cessary and 
exp(‘di<nt to nn-et the expeetalions of genei’al 
readers, it is tte.^irahle to meel, nioi c' jrarllcnlarlv, 
those of sneh, as [jave been nnanhers of the 
University : and as tlie former, it may he. pre¬ 
sumed, may inid much inteia st in its liistory, the 
latter, it may he expoct<‘d, will ilnd most plea¬ 
sure. ft is as natural for peo]>ie to receive grati¬ 
fication from the histoiiy of the places where they 
were educate<l, as from levisiting them. Fn 
both cases,* where there is a eonscl^nisuess ot 
having passed the years of early life in literary 
pursuits, and virtuous conduct, there will arise a 
thousand pleasing recollections, not afi’ected* 
much by the reniemhrauce of departed friends, 
(for what we call melancholy 1‘eelings, npe, blif 
better and more salutary ones) nor much by a 
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sense of tlio i?iterniixtm-(<> of sonic follies, like 
the ivy ^'^^iIling• about tli(^ oak 3 for time acts 

hy onr fo}M% ns hy o\ir restntnwnts, h 

ft;;u‘Z»e.s us to forg'ive and for<^’et onr-own in/irtni- 
tics, not less tliau those of others': so that, ge¬ 
nerally .s|)cakiiig’, in retracing’.tlie .scenes of ^.'jrly 

life, and not less in reading' their history, thciV 

« 

will be lunnd a preponderance of pleasinc; 

and hence the piopiiety' of coini.ining'togetlier 

a p u'ticiilar with a g'cnerid interest. 

This i-erra'i'd to particular interests is inure 

.slvictly required on Klib|ects,* which involve the 

exercise of the hninan utiderstariding'. Kvery 

man of letters supposes he has a riglit to think 

for himself: and, on a review of the history of 

those who have been menibi'i's of a university, 

*/ ' 

we shall find, as niiglit be expeeUal, all possible 

variety of opinion; and this variety will be .seen 

as well in philosophy, jiolitics, and even poetry, 

as in metaphysics and tiu'ology. 

And here, it being' evident that those who 

have been members of our University are so va- 

‘.doits in their opinions,^ it is .as evid( nt, that one 

who writes the history of them should not be ob- 
% 

trusive of his o\mj opinions, nor eensorious of 
theirs, fie should be of ho party, or seem to 
be of none. , do is thrown on a ipiici spot, sa¬ 
cred t(i literature; a narrow neck of land, where 
he niav look all around him, and see each im- 
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interruptedly lake Itu; own course; but not 
with •leisure to listen ‘tor the eulo^ifiunis of parlies 
in their’ovvn favoui*, lun ,vitli a rit>*ht to adopt 
their vaHings against then- opponents. Tlis llesti- 
iiation is fixed by the oenius of literature^ with 
rcsi;.fet to philosophy and politics, and more pai’ti- 
c/darly to theology: to borrow a happy expres¬ 
sion of Or. Jlenry ivl ore’s, “ God* has jdaccd 
me ill a dispensation td)ove any sect, an,d wjlt 
thou throw me downi^” what was \lieta^ed 
to him by his own turn of thiiikkig, may be 
imposed u])on others by their emj)!oymen(. 

But to leave generali/ation for particulars. 
When it seemed to fall to i*uy lot to attempt a 
iJislory of Cainhridge, 1 soon percei\ed that, 
however iuade({uato to the task, I was called to a 
serious uiidertakiiig. 1 considered a University as 
a great object, a body of learned men, its col- 
li‘gcs as so many aggregates, whi<‘li composed 
it; and my duty boeaiue clear; I determined to 
proceed with candour and liberality, both with 
respect to its memhers departed, and Av ith re¬ 
spect to general readers. 

After reflection, without determining where 


the narrative should begin, 1 saw where it 
should cud. It seemed expedient to eonfine'it’ 
to the dead; and 1 was ruhd by reason’s of”" 
delicacy, as well as of necessity; thos^ rea.-. 
sons are obvious, withoat explanatioji. So I 
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took a hint of Dr. Fuller’s, “ tliat when men’s 

!*• 

ineraor’ca do arise, it is tlrhe for history to ^o to 
bed it scoined at least tlie rule of prudence in 
iiiy case; and by this rule I have regulated my¬ 
self, Except where the exercises of our professors, 
and the course of our public history, recpiiriil a 
little variation lioiu a at'iieral rule. * 

o 

But notwithstanding' ni}' aim at im]>aj‘tiality, 
readers will, I suspect, notice a few weak¬ 
nesses. It has been my fortune, through a 
period of years, not very short, and from early 
bfe, to have bad a large and intimate intercourse 
with learned meml)ers of our University : nor 
has this been interrupted, but rather assisted by 
any peculiarities iji my turn of thinking. These, 
like letters of recommendation, introduced me 
to dift'ert'iit and opposite parties, as vvell literary, as 
political and theological: so that I can truly say, 
notwithstanding my prcsentseclusion, there were 
but few colleges, in which there did not occur 
the names of several inend)ers deceased, w honi 1 
formerly reckoned amoiig my fricanls oi* ac- 
’'quaintance. With some 1 enjoyed a similarity of 
pursuit—with others, though my intercourse was 
accidental, it was interesting—from many 1 ex¬ 
perienced singular kindness Readers, I am 

" ‘1 Lave, I think, expressly meniioned only two among the 
deceased members of tlie University, as my frknds; such 
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persiiaJetl, will often discover some partiality of 
ali’cctloii,^ where tlierfe 'is uo avowal of /riend- 


parlicularizings did not suit the nature of this work*, and 

might, l)esi(lo->, iiaVe. siihjcctcd me to unpleasant impufations. 

« 

la o;; iior rehpects, they would have autheuticalod niv 
nipny: for an acquaintaiicE witli mori leads to an acquaint¬ 
ance with llieir writings. Tn tlio two cases uljudcd to above, 

t 

1 was insensibly led on, by j)owcrfnl ret'ollections ; in one, of 
an early college intimacy ; in tlie other, of a long and lasting 
fticJidship, in more mature life; in bolb of a coiubinalioLi of 
great and good qualities. 


Foil the omission of ^ueb a notice was, perbap^^, bhimg- 
able, in the case of Dr. AsKew, whoy\as my earliest friend, 
the patron of my youth ; and, tliough he died before I went 
to college, and lie cfodd realize Ins friendship, it was natu¬ 
ral, under Emmanuel College, that my ie<‘oilectio!H should 
be awakened, and that I should feel a pleasure in paying 
every respect to his memory- JJesides, iny knowledge of 
Dr. Askew, (hough so many yours ago, was not without its 
uses oil the proseut occasion. I was honoured with his 
notice \\ lion 1 was not -above M years old, and during 
four or live vears I enjovrd very fieqiient opportunities of 
seeing many of the Camlnidge literati, wdio frequented his 
house—-men well kiiown to the hMnied world--most of those, 
whom 1 recollei;!, have been long since dead; Iml 1 live to re¬ 
member them. And this early knowledge, with Dr. Askew's 
communicativeness, though inlerru)>ted hy difl'erent con¬ 
nexions and different pursuits in aflei-life, made at the tiiire a* 
strong impression oiiniy niind^ and had left mailer for-mucli^ 
pleasing rceollection. Those impressions and lecollcctiuns 
have, in several instances, excited a curiosity, aiid*q;5sisf<fd* 
inquiries, /uuch connected w’itfi the following uiylcrtakiug. 
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ship : but when respect fer friends does not lead 
us to be unjust to others, silch partialities, neing- 
only grafts On those general principles, require 
lio apjology. 

Ta speak the truth, this was one of the plea¬ 
sures inseparable from my eniployment. is 
like recovering objects from the ejid of 'i 
perspective, by bringing what was distant and 
almost out of sight, more full in view. And it 
mJ>y be observed, that as death levels all distinc¬ 
tions, so it levels all parties. We forget differ¬ 
ences of opinion, and clasliings of interest: the 
old affections return to their old place: we live, 
as it were, over again; and as I’lato made know¬ 
ledge to be only reminiscence, so may old re¬ 
gards, after a lapse of years, become intellec¬ 
tual acquisitions, and dispense present enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Similar to these partialities may be considered 
some predilection for my old College. Towards 
the places of their education most people, I be¬ 
lieve, are sensible of some prejudices, somewhat 
'resembling the fondness which they feel for a 
parent. It is a natural affection, and may exist 
without any present interest or the slightest ex¬ 
pectation ; and hence, as will he observed in the 
proper place, ^hc more minute account of that 

•collegp; not, perhaps, that I previously pos- 

* 

sessed more knowledjfe of that than of some 

« O 
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others; but £ thought ij; a duty to acquire such a 
knowiedg'c, and I felt-a pleasure in tJie com¬ 
munication • 

I 

But on these matters 1 dwell no longer, least' 
I should intrude on the Introtluction. It re- 

s* m 

Tliis oolloj^o-pai'tiality had nearly prevailed on me to 
break in upon my general rule, to cpnline the narrative to 

the dead. For when writing the acconnl of Emmanuel 

• 

C(»llege, J was not wholly unacquainted with the writings of 

* . \ 

some learned men of this collego, now living, and I noticed 
them Avith respect, and, indeed, the smallcsjt pamphlet, 
which occurred to me a^ji AVrilten ‘by a member of that coin 
lege, was duly registered. But on resurvejing my mode of 
proceeding towards other colleges, aibl the effect which such 
parlicularizings left on tiie Avovk (for every species of Avril- 
ing should present some unity of design), it ocmirred to me 
that academies in general might think 1 had already shewji 
Mifficient college-partialities, and tliat to carry them further 
Avould look something like college-flirtations: so (forourlirst 
thoughts are not always our Avoist) 1 was brought back to my 
genera! rule, of continiug the narrative to the dead; fear* 
ful, too, as I was, tliat readers might have just reason for 
addressing me with therebuk*' of (lie Roman poet— 

• / 

---Aniphorj. ra^pit 

iastitui, <‘uiriinte iota, our urceu^ oxH ? 

llovat. Avs. Poet. 

, ^ • * 

Such a course, then, would liave broken jn upon llic 

uniformity of appearance, as •well as upon general rules: ‘ 
but the above allusions will shew llic order of particular 
affections, and the reality of iny college feelings. 
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mains still to speak a ft'^v words iu the way of 
ackiiowk*<lg‘inent and apolog'y. « 

1 acknowlcdj^o niy obligations, then, tb several 
'kind,* frieiuls both in town and country, who 
have*occasionalIv assisted mo in <;xaminine‘ the 

%j CT 

proof sheets of these volumes, whiclj, ii\one 
wliosc sight is treacherous, was an essenti^il 
service, it having preserved me from sevcial 
errors of the press, anvl often iiem errors of 
mf»rc conse(|nencc ; I have, also, been obliged to 
others, for the loan of books, very serviceal)le to 
mo in the course of the work. The acknow- 
ledgments in cases which concern the authenti-. 
eating* of any pariicular parts of the histoiy, 
will be made in the proper place. 

lloom, and great I’oom, there is also for apo¬ 
logies. Some apology should be mad(3 for the 
delay of tlie publication so long beyond tbo time 
announced j and, I fear, 1 must take tl»e whoh; 
of the blame ; none, at least, is attached to the 
proprietors of the work. The aimonncement, in¬ 
deed, was theirs; though my engagement the oc¬ 
casion. But to enter on those particulars would 
answer no purpose luo’e; and, persuaded 1 am, 
intelligent readers will think, that 1 should 
rather apologize for publishing so soon, than for 

I 

delaying so long: thc.y well know, that even 
.the poet’s Pegasus, vjinged and light, should 
not be kept always on a violent gallop; 
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but that the poor pio^e-jiad, like a pedlar’s, 

with more of burden on his back, ihar^hc well 

■ ® 

knows h'ow to bear, should be left*to take his 
slow, ((uiet pace. Siicli readers must perceive,' 
that I ail) speakina^ wliat I eatuiot but feel. 1 
entered on this work certaiulv' vi ith consitlerable 
materials, and, since engaging^ in it, in reading, 
in tliiuking-, in correcting, and iiMprovbig, 1 
have I)ro])ortinned iny labours to luy undertak- 
?ng', .But this tended to di lay, not to expedi¬ 
tion. It was like plying the helloy/s in a dark 
room, where yon perceive light, as yon enkindle 
dame. For every ^>lep 1 advanced, I did but 
more clearly see, how much further 1 might go. 

[Tore loo readers, and some Avriter^, may he 
reminded of the elfect produced, hy finding a 


pleasure in \ our employment. JXotwithstanding 
what I have said of the poor pad, ami his bur¬ 
den, they will reeollm;!, that some burdens are 

t 

sweet—you lose the sense of weight by the de¬ 
ceptions of fancy, and occasional r(\sts; and in 
jiropo’tion as your joui-ney becomes more agree¬ 
able, you are in danger of growing’ more dilatory. « 
But besiiles all this:—Afler tiuishing, as I. 
thought, or nearly llnishing, my lab lurs, I was 


visited by 
expected: 


a Ion*;' illness; my recovery vias not 
after feeling a little natural anxiety. 


among- my last cducoqjs, 1 had taka n my Joave. 


last CDUCOQJ 

i* naners. T 


of my poor papers. I had left thein_, I. igiew , iu 
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confusion, and they fell into worse disorder. 
Some parts were deposited, t doubt not, by my¬ 
self, in some' book, or among' otlier miscellaneous 
papers; but my recollection failed me, ajid £ 
was ‘never able to recover them.-—Merc, then, 
fresh matter, new arrangement, and recompo¬ 
sition, became necessary. Happily, I found 
some of my'old coj)y, from '.vbich my papers had 
been originally transcribld my o. anoranda loo 
wdre ill a known place;' £ can with c(ailid( net-, 
indeed, sayj that these abirriuions have led nic 
*0 take a surer aim; that these ni().tifie'aions 
have urged me (o more diligence; tliat disap¬ 
pointments have excited slrongei- e\irtions. 


and that my confusions to noiiaied, 



bour, in a better arrangement; -o i hai. <h) n s( i ions 
retrospect, I have abated my own ehnornt ; and, 
1 hope the reader will have no >ea-on to com¬ 
plain: for co?t/d the wmrk liavv; naen < xoediloil, it 
ought to have been tlelayed ; and it i> iiol j'or 
those who are creatures of circumstances, io 


aim at, or expect, impossibilities. The eireum- 
stances, which govern man’s life become llie 
rule by which candour sliould judge of his ac¬ 
tions. Still the circumstances, as thus staled, 
have occasioned various intern\|)tion,s, and im- 

X ^ 

♦ 

expected delays. 

‘ • Some omissions, and I f(^' two or three trifling 
repetitions, .will be consequent upon these de- 
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rang^empnts. The preskont Prefare is not that 
whichT oiig-inally wrote*; and X fear it Im* fore¬ 
stalled one or two ideas, which hefona' to llic 
Introduction. I have onuthd nianv obs<?tva- 
tions tiiat !. nrade; on our most ancient cipwtors, 
confirming- what 1 Jiave hiiite<l relative to ifceir 
inauthenticity. These, iiitleed, T afterwards 
found : bnl, for tlie present, 1 tlioug-lit it best to 
snppi’ess tlieni. And in some of the eollcg-es 1 
found gaps,(more [>ariiriil;uly in Trinity Hall and 
Sidsu y Colleg-e), which I eoidd not*fdl up with 
tlu^ IbstmaiU r: but. b\ elusing' them \\itlii fresli* 
m-a1eri;ds. 1 hope, if thc'y cannot escape the. pe- 

ra traiion ni' the, vcjuler, ihev will obtain his in- 

^ / 

dnlgein-o. 

As M} enari, 1 1 j.>vc; followed my own discre¬ 
tion, !iid .niai e no 'I'tTU.K of them. Should 
they be flian f am aware of, they must 

submit to lilt' wholesome ^'astijgations of criticism: 
if otdv s(U‘ii as atr, incident to hnmau infirmity, 
thoy must sliclter thcinse|yes under the protection 
of candour. The variety of the subjects con¬ 
tained in lhe.‘?p volumes will, it is hoped, form 
something' of apology. 

Some additions, also, have been the conse¬ 
quence of my interruptions; for, as lig-l/t breaks 
through chinks, so through the gaps ot our ow'ii 
minds, (^aud what arc broken hienbration«^ on* • 
paper, but.such gaps?) fresh thoughts will start 

VOL. J. ’ b 
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^ortli; and we may not choose to dismiss tlieni;, 
All th^ Appendixes ave after-thoughts ; and, if 1 
may judge’ from the pains taken to' conduct 
through these accidental openings certain subi- 
taneous glimmerings to their proper place, so as 
to illustrate other subjects, these unexpected 
iiiter-coruscations of thought will not be reckoned 
unfavourable interruj)tions, nor my iuipro\ ement 
of thenj^my slightest efi'orts. 

‘A little irregularity, with regard to chronolo¬ 
gical urdeiv may he put to tlie same accountv 
tA work thrown into confusion cannot be re¬ 
placed all at once, nor its parts, porliaps, re¬ 
stored in their natural order : some time must be 
employed in collecting tf>ge11ier tlie “ disjccti 
membra,” and aptly to replace them may re¬ 
quire considerable care. This will account for a 
little perturbation in the order of the col¬ 
leges. 'fhe clerangenients alluded to relate to 
the second \olumr where it was expedient to 
print the chapters as they could be completed ; 
and the cousetpience is, that two or three col¬ 
leges of a later date take precedency of the 
more ancient; a perturbation, indeed, but i*a» 

ther of place, than matter, and but of little 

/ 

consequence, being without any thing incommo¬ 
dious to the narrative. 

Judging, from the brevity of our Cambridge 
j^istoriettes, ;jome, pefhaps, may think an appr 
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logy required for the Icftgth of this. If so, let 
the apolo^Qfy be, that soiiietliing of conSGtence 
was forced into exercise. Is is observed by,Sir 
William D’Avenant, “ that those who w^itc 
iVoni conscience iyro*v commonly the mos^ volu¬ 
minous ; because the pressures of conscience «ro 
so incessant, that she is n<*ver satisfied with do¬ 
ing- enough;” and in a work of this kind, though 
not wholly for the reasons which he assigns,‘this 
is true: for whoever compasses the subject, will 
find it of a nature not to be compressed. It is 
true, the early part of our histoiy might have* 
been passed o\ er as insignificanti ;• some particular 
class of writings considered as having’ a claim 
to notice, and the rest not worth mention¬ 
ing ; two or tliree of our eminent men held 
up, and all the rei;t thrown into shade: but 
Conscience remonstrated against such canons 
for writing- Cambi'idge Jiistory. And now, at 
the close, I must apologize to myself for its 
brevity. The oIjservatiQU of a writer, that 
could he have eojnmanded more time, he would 
liave made a shorter work,” true in some cases, 
is not true in this. It is already longer by one 
half of the last volume, than was intended : and 
according to any supposed number of years epi- 
ployed on it, there might have been produced, 
without any violence to facts, or excess of. la-' 
hour, double the number of volumes.* 

b a 
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One apology requires the utmost delicacy, 
Befoirjl entered on this work, it was not without 
very serious remonstrances against it in my own 
min‘d 5 and after undertaking it, not without as 
serious resolutions, as to the mode of conducting 
it. 'Nature formed me of a constitution, that 


obliges me to see tilings in iny own way, and to 
follow my own light. Hence it was, 1 did not 
dount upon calling in foreign assistance, and even 
felt serious difficulties against receiving several 
offered communications. It is generally true, 
“though certainly with some exceptions, that the 
same mind that Borins a ]»lan, should execute it: 


but there existed particular eircmnstances in my 
case, forabiding by it. My fortune has led me, 
at different periods of my life, to liave inter¬ 
course with persons of different pursuits, and of 
very opposire opinions, relating to the Univer¬ 
sity, and their views might not liave been easily 
combined, on the present occasion, into one inte¬ 
rest. The. course of proceeding then (liat I set 
out with was dictated by prudence. In the 
work ill which I w'^as embarked, 1 had already a 
little experience : I knew myself to be under the 
guidance of justice; and the determination 
formed certainly delivered me from something 
of perplexity and embarrassment. At the same 
‘ tirnc, this predetermined course has created un- 
<!tajiine£ses of another and a more delicate kind; 
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and but for these, I should not probably, have 
mentioned the other. One or two offers *of com- 
nmnications were kindly made, which I 
certainly have been j>roud to receive, but vvlfich, 
as certainly, 1 was not prepared to ^ixpcct. 
And a present dis^iosition having' to encoiftdor 
a former resolution, migdit occasion me to hesi¬ 
tate, at first, on the proposal; though I soon 
recovered the proper tone of feeling; for in tlie 
cases alluded to, in spite of all my rules and 
resolutions, a cheerful acceptance* %vould evi¬ 
dently have been the pre-eminent prudence, 
there woukl have been in it* an indisputable 
propriety. But owing, I apprehend, to some¬ 
thing like an air of hesitation in me, nt>t rightly 
understood, no such favours have been received. 
I wish those whom it may concern, (and the less 
others know to what I allude the Ixdter) to under¬ 
stand, that 1 .speak from the strongest feelings, 
sensible ns I am of the numerous <lefects of these 
volumes, and that c(jrtaki respectable communi¬ 
cations would have been duly acknowledged by 
me, as they must have been .among my greatest 
recommendations. 

With respect to subjects purely of a litcraiw 
nature, I have not held myself bound, by rules 
of rigid restraint; for thougli, in matters on 
which party is apt to fly into extremes, ificon- 
sistent with the moderation of history, it»seemed 
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incntnbent on me to keep, with Locke, the high 
groiind' of his Free Toleration, so as> rg,ther to 
survey, than take a part, to narrate, than to de¬ 
cide, yet, on descending into the walks of lite¬ 
rature wlierc men can walk tonether more 

” O 

amlbably, I have ventured, occasionally, and, in¬ 
deed, sometimes freely, to intersperse observa¬ 
tions, so far as concerns matters of taste and cri¬ 
ticism. 

j • 

Here the academical studem will observe, 
that his move favourite pursuits, his ancient hn- 
‘bits, and his lawful expectations, are consulted: 
and, it is hoped, that iiitermixtures of literary 
and critical remark, on sahjects which admit of 
them, arf they will give something of variety, if 
net embellishment, to the narrative, will require 
no vindication. 

But to revert to, and to dwell a little longer 
on, opinions: —this, as already has been shewn, 
related to subjects which admit of more serious 
dispute, on which ineiv are wont to engage with 
something of the air of conibatants. Here my 
duty seemed to be to'sit (piietly among the spec¬ 
tators, not to descend into the arena; and on 
observing what excited most of the public inte¬ 
rest, rath.er as a registrar, to record the event, 
than as the herald, to proclaim a victory. 

* Heiice it is, that on theological and political 
opinions 1* maintain no arguments public 
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proceedings, on cither side, I form no deci^jiohsj 

and to the iuterferehces of the higher powers 

I make no oppositions, except, in a feW instances, ^ 

where public authorities, in former times,* en- 

crouched on the lioerties of the University, or 

the University on private liberty. 

Indeed, a deference to private opinion, or 

even to private profession, is not only followed 

as a feelino’ of conscience; it was enforcrtl 

*=’ _ . . . . ^ 

by reasons of necessity. Ever since human 
policy has been exercised in society^ and re¬ 
ligion been capable* of answering worldly pur*- 
poses, (and when were they not P) we arc 
not always to look for the real sentiments of 
learned men in their writings. Among the 
great mass of writers, whom I have been obliged 
to peruse, 1 could not but somelimes perceive this. 
There are formalist-writers as well as formalist- 
worshippers. Bigotry js very prompt at look¬ 
ing into men’s consciences; yet how often 
is she mistaken in their yhiVAv/ So, as the 
widow’s cruse. gets lower, her little conse¬ 
quence should grow less.* Who is true to his 
church, whether he bo Papist, Episcopalian, or 
Puritan; and who to his o[)inioiis, whether he. 
be Arian, Socinian, or JMethodist; .Unitarian,^. 
Trinitarian, or Deist; let others settle. Be¬ 
lieving “Sincerity to he Christian Perfectiorf,’.’ and* 
to be perfection under evepy form of roligion, J 
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venerate it, wherever it., is, without knowing-, 
perhagsj in whose bosom it resides: , zesll and 
formality, sincerity and insincerity, profession 
and possession, are not distinctions that will be 
made here. I have nothing- to do with men, but 
with^their writings, I am reminded of what one of 
our old masters of St. John’s College said, wlio 
lived in canting times : beiug. on a certain elec¬ 
tion, urged to use his iiitiucnee fer the ()odly; 

This is a case,” he replied, “ which relates 
not io (jodli)ieiiS, but learning. Ihisides, men may 
Receive me with Iheir godliness; they cannot 
with their learniup-,” 

As to matters of antiquity, they, perhaps, like 
flowers on a common, are liable to be made any 
man’s property, and any one pluck them. 
Se\ oral things that relate to ancient proceedings 
must be subject to this rule: a few hints, there¬ 
fore, concerning some of onr old charter.s will 
excite no alarm, and can excite none, with 
lliose who iiave attended, to the subject. Some 
of our old charters bear a .date before public 
• charters were known cjther in England or Scot¬ 
land. Dr. .Hickes, so conversant in the anti¬ 


quities of this country, 
earliest charters w'cre 


has shewn that our 
of the Saxon times, 


and" that those prcscived by our country¬ 


men, as the most ancient, are spurious; some 
of our monkish ancestors being belter mecha- 


I 
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nics than antiquaries oi* historians. But here I 
have Vather dropped hints, than giyerr ^jroofs, 
not through want of confidence iA mv arjru- 
ments, but through fear of over-l}urthening* the 
narrative. 

« 

Similar, perhaps, to this sort of freedom '^may 
be considered such as I liave allowed myself to 
exercise towards those, who have preceded me in 
this walk of literature. * There arc subjects, On 
which, such as wish to arrive at knowh'dge, 
must be indebted to their pi'odccessors*. But W'c 
may listen to their tcstiuiou'y. \vitliout a uniform 
imitation of tfuar luaunor, o^' on ini]ilicit defer¬ 
ence to their authority. Had nature tlcsianed 
me for a C 0 j>yist, 1 .-.houUl have Ix'eu endued 
with less of a turn of thinkin*'- for invself, with 


more humility, and less itulustrv. As it is, I 
held it a duty to keep otiu r writers in view, ra¬ 
ther than tread servilely in tla ir slops. He who 
trifles w'ith the opinions of others, or grows wan¬ 
ton over their mistake^, does it at his own pe¬ 
ril : he who ohevs. his eonscience, and follows 
truth, has nothing to feai\ But to sj)c-ak truly/ 
I have had some regard to the public judgment. 

whatever that may be,of these attempts, and cOn-. 

• • • 

ceive, that whatever respect is due to nutiqiiity, 
greater is due to posterity. I have been now' 
employed in this work three years ; but frai^i tht* 
IUTKODOJCTION, it Will* appear, I have hc<-n 
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engaged in inquiries connected with the subject 
more ,*han thrice that time: and, to spedk the 
truth, there* will be found in these volumes, the 
result of a life, not very short, trained to certain 
habits of reflection. During the time, in which I 
have* been actually engaged on them, I have 
secluded myself from the world, and to the great 
sacrifices I have made, nu<st be added, what 1 
think not the least, almost a total privation of the. 
society of my friends: ])nt I felt as one who had 
a duty to d'scliarge to the public, si tsssk to 
V hich, however unequal, J. have sacrificed every 
feeling, and every int(\‘’est. >So iliut the reader 
may conclude, wliile following my own judg* 
ment, I have not acletl as one who might trifle 
with the public, or had a right to presume on it; 
and whatever it may be, I shall submit to it, 
with the consciousness of one who has aimed to 
act right, without much either of apprehension, 
or expectation; with feelings towards thosi^ 
who have gone before me, of one who was not 
obliged to take every thing that came to hand; of 
•one who has aimed to add a little to the common 
stock, ratlier than to liv<^ on the ohl hoard; con¬ 
ceiving, that those wlio act. otherwise towards 

preceding writers are to bo consid<a’(’d rather as 

« 

'private plunderers, IhanYcllow-laboureis. 

’ ' *But as to freedoms that I have allowed myself 
towards writers of Cambridge history, they will 
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be found, after all, intermingled with due ae- 
knov^ledgments and decent respect j hence 
it is, I have felt a pleasure in registering their 
names, like a mason of the same lodge. As to 
those whose researches have entitled them to the 
name of Cambridge antiquaries, it will be found 
from the following pages, that I have laboured 
with no small assiduity over their wfitings, to do 
them justice, and have' dwelt with somethings of 
gratitude on their memories; and, (though no 
plagiary, 1 am aware, is reckoned .so poor as 
he who pillages from his Own writings) yet, lo 
demonstrate this to be no recji ut, extemporaneous 
finding, I shall quote soinetbing written by my¬ 
self many years ago, and at, a moment when I 
was censuring a Canibridge nnliijaaiw, wJio had 
himself been ocnsui iiig a man rf considerable 
genius and learning. 

“ It is no uncommoju thing to hear pHn^nits of 
this kind made the siibjc(;t of ridicule by men of 
fancy. What may yet be so tn'ated? But 
tlieir importanc(‘ and utility cannot be de nied. 
It is not, perhaps, dcsiuable to sec men of tht 
first genius shootiiig wdtli this bowg because 
their sinews are formed for essays more pleading 
and illustrious. But the scope of tfic antiquary, 
is still wide and large’ To his patient toil and 
plodding perseverance, the chronologist, the bk>- 
grapliei;, the historian^ and the poet, fjtand eini- 
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ncntly indebted; and woKks the most splendid in 
form, fiKd which are constructed for the adVnira- 
tion of posterity, rise out of ordinary documents 
and rcsoarclies, which may appear uripromisirifr 
and trifling’. Who can calculate on the conse¬ 
quence of a single date, sometimes to an indivi¬ 
dual, sometimes to a family, and sometimes even 
to the public ? 

« 

- (r[/.tv.poiiTiv SuTriiTo. 


iMonuments and their i ascriptions considered in 
another [)oint of view, as lefliorts of expiring 
mortality, which sighs for a little remembrance 
beyond the graveor as tributes of .surviving re¬ 
latives antf friends, who labour to preserve a 
name, whicb they wish not to be quite oblite¬ 
rated;—do but favour a wish natural to tlie hu¬ 
man heart, a desire incident to the best and 
purest part of our species. Ender the gr(;ate-,t 
debility of liis frame, and amidst even a wcaii- 
somencss of existence, in in still feels the tender 
and endearing tie of life, amt is solicitous not to 
jbe forgotten : and he who preserves a moumnenl 
from mouldering into ruin, who reconls a name, 
or who rescues aii inscription, that is nearly ef¬ 
faced, humours a useful projiensity, the uni¬ 
versal passion, and he is entitled in his turn not 
to be overlooked as a trifler, or as a labourer 
about nothing’, opet'ose tii/iil agendo. 
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For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

•Thi- pleasing, anxioos l>eiug e’er resign'd,^ 

Left*»ac warm precincts of the cheerful ilay, 

Nor cast one longing lingering look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies. 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires; 

Ev’i) from the tomb the voice of nature cries; 

Ev'n in our ashes live* their wonted fires.— 

« • 

* 

And with regard to pur poets—-1 hope I shall 
be forgiven some old propensities.. Had I not 
feared, thatrny partialities would lias*e produced 
eiirroachnionts Oil these \olmTie.s, T should probably 
have been tempted to enlarge upon poesy and 
poets: and this I could have easily done, being 
at tlie lime I engaged to write tliis History, 
in the midst of a work, both critical and poe¬ 
tical, of some ^ (extent. As it is, I hope the 
occasional quotations, principally from Cam- « 
bridge-poets, though * such matters have not 
usually been introduced into Cambridge his¬ 
tories, will not be foreign to the nature of them, 
which (resembling’, in this respect, poetry itselQ 
ought to be,' to please a’s well as instruct. It 
is hoped, these little urtitices of jioetry may some¬ 
times relieve tho reader, wln re the narrative 
begins to grow tedious: and if so,' they- will* 

4 

^ Two volumes of the Poetics were printed; ibur w'ere 
intended k> be published,, 
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correspond Math tiie gciiainc intent of poeti'y, 

and its ■gi'cat fimdainenlnl rule, which, accor'ding^ 

to Plutarch, is to plcas<', so as to operate aniidsi 

raore'^solemu studies, like an amulet, or charm 
\ 

E.&’ £Vl fX£if (piXoTiKf iv £V S' OKpiffl^. 

17u}c dwells desire, and and many a charm. 

As to the other embellishments, I mean the 
plates, I have to lament, that while describing;’ 
the colleges aiid public buildings, I did not hold 
intercourse with the artist, so that my descrip¬ 
tions might have fcerrespondt'd with his designs 
more invariably than they will be found to do 
here. The character of the artist is well 
known, and his plates are executed with 
equal faithfulness and taste; they will unques¬ 
tionably be ornaments, as w^ell as illustrations, of 
these volumes; and often siqqdy their defects. 
Cut with respect to tlu* descriptions llicmsehcs, 
the reader must, in smaller-things, receive them re- 
hitively^ not always to the ptales-, but to ]daces 
and buildings, w'hich, as if being’ on the spot 
with my traviller, I am pointing out to him as a 
sort of Ciceroni.—Cut, 1 inust repeat, after exa- 
*minatiion, that the plates themselves are very 
faithful representations of what they pre intended 
to be. ' 

% 

t Plutarch’s I’lcalise, nio- 
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One word more, wlut:li, whether of apology or 
explaipiafipn, I beg leave to subjoin, ^nce I 
have bfcAi engaged on this Essay towards a His¬ 
tory of Cambridge (for siicli, indeed, it must be 
considered, and no more), I published (or rhther 
republished) “ Four Letters on the English 
Constitution,” and I was gratified to find they 
were approved by soino^’well ([ualified (o form a 
judgumnt. Among the’reasonsyassigned for re- 
pulihshing them, one was, that I wislied read¬ 
ers to consider tliem as a pledge, tliat however 
I was then cmph>yt;d, I wa^s not likely to takett 
course inconsistent w'ith the fninlamental princi¬ 
ples of onr Constitution : the other was, that 
from the picture painted in my own mind, I was 
tlesirous of forming an exemplar to my own con¬ 
duct- And now, as 1 hope wilh respect to my read¬ 
ers, I ha\e redeeineil the pledge, and as 1 feel I 
have satisfied iny own ^mind, (at least on that 
point) 1 leave for their reflection and my own, the 
words formerly (quoted: “ Hoc illud est priecipue 
in cognitione rernm salqbre ac fnigifeif^m, omnis 
te exempli jlocnmenta, ia illustri posita moim-' 
meiito, intueri; inde tibi tna?q. reipublicee, quod 
jmiterc, capias; inde ioedinn inceptu foedfmi^ 
oxitu, quod vi{cs 
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»I>JG AN IICCOVNT or U^'VBErjJ^ 

milEBS, AND WHAT IS A.TTEMPTE^IN FdL- 

J OWING PAGES, TOWARDS A HIS’(op' Vor THE 

VNtrERSiTY OF CAMmWGB. 


Ii-W believe I 


Though not confident enougli^5 believe I shall 
aiisvvoi- Hie expectations of nil readers, 1 Ani not ignorant 
vh. t many u-adeis will expect in a History of the Uili- 
V i-." y, and Colleges, ot Caminidge. 

'('h< [iitioductiou, then, must be considered as tho 
points of bight of a complete Hibtoiy, but oidy incident* 
alh ot mine. Readers ofteiiy and reasonably, letjuire 
wiiat they will not se6 perfbifned; and authors, lik« 
impioveisof rural scenery, tna^ even see further them¬ 
selves, than they can execute,i^eli^er to the satisiaction of 
their readers, or conformabl^p iP"»U55^esig*'^N 
What inquisitive and more'higid inquirers de¬ 
mand in such a history, hiight be, first, Information on 
the Charters and particular ^Statutes of the lostitution^T'' 
Tliesc are, indeed, *1116 very instrupients which givd 
them being and form, with all their piivilegcs and rfglits j 
and, though through distance of time, or accidents 
place, they are perceived only in a general way, otiai/j 
even become* obsolete, still like tlje b^es Bad bifltresses 
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of a Imildirig; these chai ters^aiid statutes aAv the support 
on the foundations sa'cially rise, ai^i which 

they should Jijt; rightly exainiiicd. Some acc©¥^, then, 
of charters of foundation, and statutes, necessarily iu- 

as they must, many points of history and 
ant^lty; will be looked for by some as a leading article 
inra work of this/cind; and antniuaries,at least would 
dtJ^m that a meag® worl^ M^ich slij>«^keep Tthe Archives 
ofl the Ins/itutiofis, /,f. treats, whoiij out of 


•isiaiit^ 


/ 
> - 






next V^:^mes the'^natural subject for inquiry’m 
a seat of is, without dispute, the philosophy of 

^tlie place, like .the operations of mind in general, 

is a wTukof pi'ojjrt'ss, neither lobe nmdc, nor exhibit¬ 
ed, all Tit once. ?>('hue may ask, perhaps, in the piide of 
modern literjtjtdre—what was the philosophy of lhos<? 
times, when numustt^ries and colleges wen' first erected ? 
And others, as forwanl to reply—The philosopliy of tlie 
dark ages. True: but the darkness of those ages was 
their light, as in a future age, our light will, on various 
subjects, be considered as our darkness. Whatever the 
philosophy or religion Vf V)ur ancestors might be, they 
were the philosopliy am/feligion of their ago, a trembling 
liglit in a mi'^ty isky, y^Vtjfe characteristic feature of an 
•'?.\isting4i>'eoph^ nhmf an a sun.could be in all its 
gloryOlid, what formscharacter of a nation cannot 
but be a proTninent b'ature in tbeir history. 

*\ '^IVue it is, those times wiae the periods so bustling, 
^nd military, and full of e\clits : private feuds and public 
in^urf^Aion.s left but lil%|e room for the calm studies of 
literature; wars and devastations, massacres, rebellions 
aiitl* revolutions, were the ordinary occurrences, diver¬ 
sified iildcedj and, ^itivay be, somewhat embellished, by 
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feats of chivelry, and tales of romance, it was the ago 
of siiVagei^. Pliih^sopliy was not to be fegiitl in 

iheHallj^/f princes, nor iii the castles of tjicir iK>bles': 

, i 

their ambitioa was iii the tield, and dicir profession was 
only arms. Hut they had moments of pause and reflec¬ 
tion: then they founded religious ht^usos and cTJilegcs—* 
thither, as to a focus,’iall their scattered rays of know- 
‘ ledge were tirawn;all we .can of their phiro- 

^ S j 

Sophy and.literature wo dp <.S’f:icn¥ to p;ither amitst 
dreams of monks, an».l impostures of uWpjicsiiiood. \ 
\es! it is through those rustic aud uvemios, that 
wc walk to the more am[d<s airy spare ot' juod<v;ji srienre: 
and there even our self-esteem jyuy uuste with our love 
of truth, to exact liberaT dcseviptiou ^ind cin imislautlaJ 
detail: so that the [diilosopliy of the*p)ace, lu its pro¬ 
gress from something very confused to s->methiug more 
clear and pori’ect, becomes a ron.sidtaation, with which 
readers, of any learning ihemselvos, ran never dispcifte. 

In connection with this, men of genius and taste will 
expect to tiud some allusions to the state of the arls- 

Not that our Universities were ever academies, in the 

« 

sense of th^ word as now use^tl i« modem Europe, for 
academics of tiie fine arls^ or PMat our colleges dis|>lay 
that exhibition of excellent pifin^Vigs which arc found as 

well in the colleges, as palil'ct^i;/ oi ■. wlwi^^college^ 

* « 

were first built, painting had not been much subj^aJtcd to 
the rules of au art; it was all grotcsapiencss; it savom'cd 
only of the cloyster; it had advaiicetl but little beyoivi' 
tlie daubing of a saiitt, and a’ founder of a college, or of 
the galidiness and glitter of a I^omish missal. \ wfiat ' 
then!' what there was of art anxoug our ancestors was tcs • 
be found .priucipally in thosfe Jiojises, where abbots wllfe 
architects; aiftl monks and nuns were limners'; and in our 

B a 
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iolleges, as U’ell as our otl^er public builvings, of the 
Univ^iMty, an intelligent obs^^ver will trace Vhe .or4>gress 
of architectijfe. At Cambridge we have few gV >d paint- 
ingj; our good portraits are but few—there are some*— 
and we have remains of Saxon architecture, the most 


perfect fexainpU's o^ the Gothic, and some admired spe¬ 
cimens of all the Grecian orders. 

^And, though it^ay n^t be expected of an historian to 
speak inuclf in tl^e Ijn^’ua^e of the painter, of to come 

'wvh his line and rule, and to adjust the proportions of 

' • 
arches, of coh*'.hns, of entablatures, and pediments, with 

the ininutgne.ss of a professor; yet in the description of 

edifices he must sometimes use the terms of art; and. 


though he has on'y lime to take a rapid glance, and can 
apeak only as it weTe from the eye, still he must consult 
the taste of the'^times, and, occasionally, delineate the im¬ 
mediate appearance, and general aspect of a building. 

Nfext to buildings, it may be expected by some, that 
the groves, gardens, and public walks ought to be con¬ 
sidered : these are parts of our whole; and in these 
environs and retreats of our Lyceum, not only the pass- 
ing traveller lingers with^'delight, but academical students 
pass their hours of rela»ltion and ease. 

In every serious wo'/* diere should be room left for 
‘“?ccasiorSl einh^'illsTimenff plates—which resemble the 
sceneiy' about a large po[ trait.—In a history of an Univer¬ 
sity, the aspect of the country, and the places consecrated 
"Vo retirement and contemplation, cannot fairly be over¬ 
looked. With respect to the fornier, though we have 
nothing which calls from the occasional visitor the lan- 


'gua^c of rapture; no amphitheatre of rocks, nor chain of 
lo!fty mountains; no transporting vallies, nof uhartn af 
lake-scenery: no inr.petuous sounding ‘torrents, luMr 
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streams of tne bur^ng fronv the bowels of the earih» no 
sQundii^ shbrb, no elevatiiii^ boundless expanse o/jpcean^j 
thongh^ ihla word, we have but little that is^cnchanlingly 
beautiful, or majestically, transportiugly grand »,.,but iittle 
that invites the landscape gardener, and adinbers of the 
picturesque \ still there will be fpifod even here,., what 
will repay description,'>and should be worth perusal. 

" The school of Plato, his, academia, it is well known, 
was a Sifnall garden, adorned with statues,* and planted 
with pl'ane “trees : Cicero has made a Iwippy allusion to it, 
and Pliny has given a beairtiful description of liis own, 
Cowley, an enthusiast to Cambiidge, we ii,iust suppose 
by his own testimony, was greatly attached to her groves*; 
and though Milton wa? not so, vve hjive chosen to con¬ 
secrate Christ College garden to hii.'^ ftiuse, by ascribing* 
a fine old walnut tree to his planting. And of his own 
descriptkAi of garden-scenery, at least, we may say, 
manet vero et semper mauebit : aala est cnim ingenio. 
Nullius autem Agricola: cultu stirps tarn diuturna, quam 
poeta: versa seniiiiari potest. , There may, therefore, be 
those, wiio, when they visit u.place consecrated to philo¬ 
sophy, . may choose to be cbnducted to her gardens and 

% 

favourite retreats, though the historian hastening to 
w'eighlier matter may, perhaps, too fastidiously exclaim 
with Gray, “ I have no magical skill in piaq,tiug rose^ 

I am na conjur/;r there.” . , * 

Bibliographical observations will, of course, be looked 
for by those called learned readers. Our Universities 
and Colleges present an 'assemblage of libraries; and 

I 

• O sacri fontee, e.tsacr® vallibus umbrae, 

^ Quas reereant avium Pier|duinq« ebon/* 


* CowtBT. 
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libraries are the wardrobes ,of literature; Vhence men 
property informed might bring forth something fpr orna> 
ment^ much ^or curiosity, and more for use; ndf merely as 
those, who string together without meaning, end, or taste, 
fragpients ' 


Of poUsb’d and pieLald languagrs.” 


but as those, who,know the value of ancient and 

books foi the purposes of general literature, or .some of 
the nicer nurniiies of ciiticisni, lo seltle controveisies, 
and to siicm.f'c.ivils. Here even the writer of a cata¬ 
logue only iniglit render inunetrie service to the investi¬ 
gator of aiili(juilie'j,Vo sludenth whether classical or metai* 
physical, political or theological. A learned reader may, 
indeed, easily look lor more information thaur can be 
crowded into a work, aspiring at general utility, tlinugh 
he might f*-el gratified to find, that what aft’orded him 
amusement, could administer, at the saiiie lime, to his 
favourite studies. 

But some leaders, (and,- I believe, most thinking 
readers) will raise their expectations highest towards 
biography: i lliiiik most justly; and to that point a 
writer should push his most sci;ious attenlioii and prin¬ 
cipal care. For what is ^astute? Not brick and stone, 
and inoi tar; not triumphal ai dies, nor mausolet'im.s that 
•^ould cheat the grave: not written coiislitritions, ancien,t 
pfivih'gcs, nor rights upon charters; hut men, high- 
minrletl.nj'-n'*.” And what a^e Universities? not senate- 
houses, librai ies, and schools; not gardens and groves; 

" anti chapels; nor yet monastic dreams, clerical 

^ ^ I 

V 

" Sir^Villiara Jones. 
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impostures, temporary disputes, and antiquated statutes.; 
but stuc^nts, scholars, social and rational beings, .l^niver- 
slties should be xmvoy wavTwv watiturn^iov, as Diodorus calls 
Athens; the common house of instruction in all thingsf and 
more, it should he the house of instruction for all ffien. 
It was on this ground that Lysias Idys his clsfim for the 
paramount excellence of the Athenian state. Uni¬ 
versities refate to men more than things; and-if they 
comport with the dignity of the name, they should relate 
rather to men as connected in civH society, than as 
broken into seels, and parties, l)y dispiilations ])ole- 
inic.s. Readers ol tiieir history have a right lo expect the 
most liberal principles in thos(‘ who wrife them ; and such 
writers as arc unhiasseif by party fcelpigs, will best meet 
# views and wishes of, at least, liuniiTne 
minds. 

JJiography is the light of history, and should be the 
very soul of an University History. A biographical sketch 
of the founders of colleges, some account of persons 
distinguished either by original genius, patient research, 
or happy discoveries, and known in the world by their 
literary works, will necessarily be considered as the 
cons})i<..uons huuinaries: but sometimes, perhaps, writers 
loss known, or who have not as yet been noticed in a 

history of this kind, may hold out a pure light; and 

1 

zealots w'hr) ate accustomed 40 respect only l^icir own 
party, may overlook many justly entitled to some notice, 
undervalue many worthy of public esteem, and frcqucylly 
speak only to slatider and misrepresent. And, what 
shall I say f As ages are pajt and gone, and w'e have but • 
fragments of their ruins, sq ages of men are still passing, 
.aw^y, and what occurred too late for one histofiau to 
record, falls to his province who»suc.ceeds.* * 
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' Finally, academical habits and degrees, local customs,' 
privileges, and benefices, may seem to claim thew appro¬ 
priate chapters, iii an University history: but things of 
this kind being accurately unfolded m their pioper 
pla<^s, in numeioiis publications, and. being so minute, 
and 111 (ti tail so ^ Prions, may not suit every plan of 
history, 'i hose who merely visit an Univetsitj, are apt to 
be pleased wklK ioinis and habits^ cn* monies aud titles, 
they are novel, some lather spieiuliH, and all vl vractenstic 
of the place. A uesciiption ol Lniviisily piivilegts, and 
College bemficts loo, might gulily the curiosity of some, 
and seive the interest ot olluis but might tunoach, 
beyond tin ir due portion, on vie\\s ot geneial utility 
Judicious leadeis Mill loim then c\pect<itions on such 
subjects fiom the nature ot a work a mmutew ss oir%Il 
subjects IS not suited to evtiy piiblualion, iioi is it rea¬ 
sonable to espcct it, aud wheie mailt is ol mere toini, 
aud local pccuiianlics, have bteii ntiunUly deUiilitl. and 
TCpeattdlv natia^ed, at turn ageit ma\ be dispensed with 
Cambridge Guideo and Um ci it\ tahndus are always 
at hand; aud it may be no Jess piu<l( nt than couvtnient, 
to make a geneial lebrtnce to wh.it has been written 
before, than to detail all the parliculai Uies ovc i again 

Having thus considcretl Uhat diflcient sort of leaders 
may expect in a w'ork like the pieseut, I proceed to shew 
what hac been done by othcis, aud what is attempted in 

the following history. 

_ 

(The first and most authentic documents, then, respect- 
ifig Cambridge, lie in the archives of their respective 
Colleges,' and consist of jcbaiteis of foundation, licen- 
,^C8 of mortmain, and bulls of Popes; of papers relating 
to livings, estates, and benefactois; to tfie customs^and 

jurisdiction of the University, and fragments of College 
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Histor)'. Many papers relating to different Colleges ai'ti 
in the ^braries so rich in MSS. Archbishop Parser’s in 
Bene’t’s College, and Gonville’s and Caii^s's. In the 
University there are but two or three, with the exception 
of Mr. Baker’s. . , 

'J'he Bodleian Library at Oxford'contains HfSS. w hich 
relate to Cambridge: but the Harleiaii, Cottonian, and 
Sloaniaii Libraries, in the British Museum, are very 
abundant. I am, indeed, disposed to believe, that those 
three libraries p<!sscss more roncernihg Cambridge than 
all the Cambridge MSS. in ‘the public and private libra¬ 
ries put together, and of the principal .of these MSS. 
whether in tin; iiln aries at Cainbydge, or in the Museum, 
it may not be improp< r to say a few words. 

The principal of those that relate to the University at 
large are preserved in the public chest, and by the Vice- 
Chancelloi and Registrar; and of these the best known 
is the famous Liber Niger, or Black Book, of which 
more in its due place. At present I shall only say, that, 
before Mr. 1 lare made his CoUeciiou, this hook was con¬ 
sidered of great use, ihougji some part was never consi¬ 
dered as of any authority. 

In the year lZi87> Robert Hare, Esq. formerly of 
Cains College®, completed his famous Register of all 
the Charters, Libertiest, and Privileges of th» University 
and Town, of. which the original is in the public che.st., 
'I’he Vice-Chancellor and Registrar too has each a copy, 
made by Hare himself in 1589’’. 

• ^ 

^ In Caius’s library there is> won^ the MS. coMecUuiiSj another 
MS. wTitieo by Mr. Hare- 

# * 

^ It will be seen by the following iyscription^ that Hare was a catho* 
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• However little consequence some of the originals 
posscsjp,j’el as a transcript, Hare’s Collections are ^llowed 
by all to be faitljful, correct, and of the highest autho¬ 
rity and Hare received the public tliaiiks of the Univer¬ 
sity (pr his'most assiduous performance. 

There ^ne four large volumes of this collection, of 
which three relate to the University, and one to the Town, 
An index to these vohm>os was written by Dr'. Parris, of 
Sidney College, in 173d, and afterwards par ked through 
the hands of Dr.' Ashton, Master of .lesus Ci-Uege. 
Both were Vice-Chancellors in their turn, and by right of 
office possessed Hare’s Register; and few men were ever 
better acquainted with die affairs of the University u but 
of this more hereafter. 

There are not 'alhove three or four manuscripts in 
the public library of the University, except I’homas 
Baker’s, which relate immediately to that body. Baker’s 
are numerous, and as consjiicuous for worth as number, 
though most are copies, and almost all copied by him¬ 
self. 

Baker loft behind him forty-two volumes in all; of 


lie; it is fromtho f‘'‘py—Ad honorPiH et ^floriam oinnipo- 

tentis domitii iiohtii Jubit (.‘hn'sti, fjalvatorisMundi, cjiisdemq; gtoria- 
fissima* ct bvat»ssiiridf gtMietncis Mari.e VirguiN, sanctorumq: omniuni 
coile'slium. Kgo, Robertas flare, arinigur, hoc opus pvivilegiorum, li- 
bertat'im, liliorumq: rcscriptorum negotia, almsc &'* imniacnlatas Uni- 
versitalis Cautabrigiip concfinientium, ex archivis regiis, vanisq: regis- 
tris .antiquis, inoniinicntis fide dignisj inagno labore et siiniptu in 
hunc ordmem per regum soriern collegiy & in ^tvia volumiua redcgiin 
favur^mi & comniodun* tam raodernorum, quam futuroruin, vencrabi- 
Hnm, cancellarii, inagistvoruin et *sc''oIa'rhim ejusdem cclebratissiina? 
^l^iversitatis. Si quid eis oedai in commodum, sit honor &laii3 DeOi 
^mibipeccatori in saluteni anin^ae.-^Anieiu*' 
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these, nineteen were left to the Unlver.sifv; to llic Earl uf 
Oxford|he left, or as matter of form sold, twent^’-throe 
volumes, which are now made pubiio projtprty, and are 
in the British Museum. , 

“It seemed,” savs M. M. “ some time since as i^i tlie 
University had intended to have perfected tlieir number, 
a gentleman having been employed to eopy some of these 
MSS. in the Museum for thejjublic library at Candjrklgc. 
These two volumes arc now in the public library.” This 
business was undertaken by Mr. Avseouo-h of the British 
Museum, but was never completed. 

There is one volume of Baker’s writing and eoinposi- 
lion (for this is not a eojiy) whicU is entilled to particular 
and most honourable mention, a copy of it, but incor¬ 
rectly made, is in St. John’s College Library; the origi¬ 
nal, as written by Baker, is in the British Museum ; it is 
entitled—“ A succinct and impartial Account of St. 
John’s Ifimsc and St. John’s College, «’ith some occa¬ 
sional and incidental account of the affairs of the Uni¬ 
versity, and of such Pri\ate Colleges as held coinnitmi- 
cation or intercourse with t|je Old House or College, 
collected principally by a member of the College, A. 
1707- It gives a complete view of St. Jolm’s House or 
Hospital, when a priory of canons regular, proceedings 
to the foundatioir of the College, A. 15 1 1, Robert* 
Shipton being brst master, an’d ending witli J*cter Gun¬ 
ning, twenty-second master, June (25, iGCIl. It also 
contains a catalogue of the masters or priors of the 
Old House or Hospiial; a catalogue of the bishops, wfio 
went from the College; a catalogue of the fellows, /rora 

the foundation of the College to the year 154f), taken • 

. . ° ^ * • 

from tlie College Archives; th« names of the masters and 
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the admissions from 1525 to March 1712 . It contains 

\ 

furthet,'an account of the old and new libraries; in 
shorty it is, as complete a book, as far as it goes, 
as qan be well conceived, evidently written after much 
research, and with great judgment, with zeal and attach¬ 
ment to the College* with loyalty to the civil and eccle¬ 
siastical constitutions, with candour and liberality to- 
W’ards all parties. A man who lays down a maxim in his 
reflections on learning, * That we should have more 
learning if ve had'fewer books,’ and who observes of that 
W'oik, ‘ that he has ventured to throw' in one into the ac¬ 
count, but it is a very small one, and writ with an honest 
design of lessening tht .number,’ might easily find reasons 
for supjiressing iliis manuscript as well as all the rest.” 

The reasons that have prevented some able person 
from pel feeling and publishing this volume since Jiakcr’s 
death aie best knorvii to others. Some peisoii, it seems, 
had in conlcinplallmi to publish it, when Dr. Ncwcoine 
was Mastei of St. John’s, but was foibidden, on account 
of some peculiarities contained in the work. What those 
are, this is not the place to .inquire.—But here I beg the 
reader to notice, tlial the two wiiters, to w'hom we are 
wont to refer as of the gri'atcst authority iu matters con¬ 
cerning our University, iiai^ embraced certain opinions, 
‘not accoitling with those of tliat learned body; one being, 
BS before observed, a Catholic in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when the University was Protestant; the other, a 
ncfiijuror, when the University had sworn allegiance to 
\^illiain.—With respect to the worthy Baker, he was many 
years fellow' of St. John’s. At the Revolution he was 
obliged to resign on refusing to take the oath, but conti¬ 
nued to reside in College} and there he died. Anno 1740. 
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In his books, now in the College Library, arid l^^iSS. h.e 
always styles hirnself Socius ejectus, ejected fellow ^ and 
seems, if I may hazard an opinion, to have, been fond 
of his title, priding himself, probably, rather as being a 
man of conscience, than learning. ' 

The College have, I understand,* got over last their 
difficulties; and a gentleman of St. John's was some 
time since‘preparing Mr. Baker’s history for the press. 

Mr. Baker only published a work, entitled, Reflec¬ 
tions on Learning; and a Preface to Bishop Pisher’s Fu¬ 
neral Sermon, for Margaret,-Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, 1708. But his style and manner, and ample 
materials shew, that if he had actually written an Atlicnce 
Cantabrigienses it would have far surpassed the Athena* 
Oxonienses. " 

Previously to Mr. Baker’s history there w'as a MS. 
account in St. John’s Library, written by a fellow of that 
College, but according to Baker, very imperfect and 
erroneous: and Mr. Ashby, a fellow', who died a few 
years since, left some additions; these, from Mr. A.’s 
known acquaintance with the affairs, of the College, are, 
it may be expected, valuablfe; but 1 can onl^ say of these 
tw'o latter works, such things are, having barely, through 
favour of a gentleman cf that society, looked into 
them. . ■ , » 

" Mr. Cole, whose MSS. relating to Corab/idgeshlre * 

I 

and Cambridge should n^x) be mentioned, was born in 
Cambridgeshire: he combined the zeal of a native.,and ^ 
the learning of an university man, with the patience of* an 
antiquary. He was first of Clare-Hall, and afterward# 
fellow-commoner of King’s College. He resided mah^ 
years at Milton, near Cambridge, and died in Dec. 16,178^1. 
He was a thorough-paced Tory^ and half a papist, which 
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3L inenlion, however, with no insidious meaniag~for hd 
might have been a w hole papist without the smallest re¬ 
flection from me—1 rather speak After tliuse wifo were in¬ 
timate with Mr. Cole, and who respected some of his 
better qualifies: many who read tliese p-jges will remem¬ 
ber his common appellation, Cardinal Cole. 

“ These papers, then, of Mr. Cole's, comprising no less 
than sixty volumes, were almost all wiiUen of collected 
by himself, through the t-ohrse of jieaiiy hall a eentury 
before he died. For he had so long, it seems, been 
making local obsei v.iiions, and procuring materials for a 
topographical and archaeological History of Cambridge- 
shhe. 

P 

INlr. Cole loft, lins pro'’ jgionsVoIlcction to the British 
Museum ; but d lo ois 'u.i!, that it should be pre¬ 

served uno}»cii(d till Ivo. lii ) vears afn.T his decease. That 
time being elapsed, the books were a few years ago 
opened, and are non »,eooni.' :ircc'.gib!e to the jniblic. 

“ Cole’s jnspei;- enft r .ioivewhat fiom Baker’s; the latter, 
though they eontam a few articles of the writer’s own, 
are principally, as befoie observed, traiiseripts of ancient 
documents: the funot, whilfe they abound with collec¬ 
tions and copies Irom ja.: lie archives, contain likewise a 
great variety of Of'yiius. eomjwSilKiiis. The authors also 
appear to Jliave clifieied as much-in thi.*ir taste and cha- 
• racier as in the .juaiity, of their vvrilipgs. Baker, 
though he may be sup;) >cd by some to have been a 
‘ merp plodding copyist, possessed the exploring spirit of 
thoarttiquary wulh the libiiality of a gentleman; he had 
learning, judgment, and goe ! nianuers. Cole, whatever 
may have been his literary attammenvS, (and it is certainly 
dot intended to wnderrate tiiein), yet could stoop to pick 
up' straws/ or oven to pcxpctuute scandal: and witli the 
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perseverance of the antiquary unit<;d the minuteness of a 
pui'iiiili clerk» 

4 

Quin hi erat curae, quo pacto tiunct?. teiieretg, 

I 

Ulpotc res tenues, tciiui serinoncpcract is^ 

The first volume contains Parochial Affriquities of 
Cambridgeshire, or an yVccoiint v/ tlie Churches, with the 
Funereal Monuments in and about them in the Countv of 

•y 

Cambridge. Among otlicrs, also, an aecoimt of the 
Chapel of our Lady, and St. Nicholas^or King’s College, 
(Jambl’idgo. 


3 The hint relative to Mr. Colo's propensity to soanda] is not here 
Hiadu tor the Afst time, A l^votijor of the ovaft, who publishod a hook 
at Cambiicitce, in the year ITirtl, speakiiit^ ot these MSS. prt^etedjj 
thus:—If Aocoidinj; to his whmisieul util thty should ever he laid 
before the public j but thi*!, if we may judj^e from his notes on pulili-* 
cations, presented to him by his best fnend&j they are utierly unfit for j 
5inec characters formed from such stron,.; pns.'.ious ind preni*lict.t» as he 
w^as perpetually actuated by, ran n(*\orhc di. w i tvith any de^Tcc ot 
exactness: and Uu' l^i^^brhlne is, that the<e, with .ill the little tales of 
scandal of the Thiivtr-siiy, town and coiiiitiy, ho hdh'a tcnhiry past, 
arc &o blended wtch his other coDct'lions, (liowover valuable in tliem- 
BcWes) they can aiTe be scpaiatt^ : thoT, probah'y, from this cir¬ 

cumstance alone, tlie labours of bis whub: ho* will be sulfered to 
fcink into oblivion, and tadlun^ left to suppo t his memory but that 
foolish monument of his vanity, oifciei-ed by wid W erected o^erh^^i 
remains, ilnd the attempt to keep tluse characters iiom the piibiu-^ 
till the subjects of them be no more, jCf ms to be cruel and uiu^uierous, 
since it is jirccludifig thorn frmn \indietitnu.^ ihemsehes ficirfsoeU inju¬ 
rious a^pers'ons, as tbcir friends, perhaps, however wiilinjir, may at that 
distance of time be incapable of removing. Tbc above censure 
perhaps, bethought sewere; but the* Kdilor, well acqu.aiiiled with Abe 
fickleneys of his disposilion fot iiioic tbaii forty years, avtrs it j:o be^ 
well grounded ; and thinks it incumbent upon liim thus to publish it to 
the world, to prevent any mischief that may a^i^e hereafter from Jiia# 
unwarrantable prejudices.’Wfliis# i| extracted frpjfl Mabters’s Hfstury 
^ene’tCollegt. 
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“ The second volunfe contains, in like manner, an ac¬ 
count of the Parochial Antiquities of Cambridgeshire, in 
another direction; including also, an account df Clare 
Hall, .Clare''Hall Chapel, ^he Old Chapel), Queen’s 
College, and Queen’s Colle®|phapel. * 

In the,-^ ourse of this survey, Mr. Cole gives a descrip¬ 
tion of each church, and' of the monuments, inscriptions, 
and coats of arms, which they contain, together with 
draughts of them all, taken by himself on the spot. 

The two next volumes pursue neai'ly the same com sc ■ 
they embrace, however, as well as the two first, observa¬ 
tions on the Parochial Antiquities of other counties. 

" The churches, the funereal monuments, the inscrip¬ 
tions, and the escutcheons, in nr.nierous parish churches 
throughout Engl«ad, arc, in the course of this singular 
collection, brought into one h<;ap, and, together with the 
copies from ancient records, and some articles of more 
trifling consideration, compose an immense body of paro¬ 
chial antiquities.” 

I must not omit just to notice, that the thirteenth and 
fourteenth volumes containan account of the Masters and 


Fellows of King’s College,'i from the foundation to the 
year 1746; it is composed of the catalogue of Mr- 
Hatcher, a fellow of King’s College, to 1562; of Mr, 
Scott’s, coroner of the same College, to 1620; and w'ith 
the assistance of other manuscript accounts, is wrought 

r 

by Mr. Cole into almost a regular'history, in two volumes, 
of the Society, to the above year, 1746. To the account 
of King’s College and Chapel, and of. Clare Hall, 1 shall 
' have occasion to refer in due time : so I say nothing 
further now. Mr. Cole observes it W'as taken from five 
‘various MS. historiettes in the college, all of which 


differed. 
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The next papers that deseive* notice are tho^c of 

William flichartli^on; D. D. formerly Master of JEiuanuel 
«• • 

Collegoj a\,id Canon of Lincoln. He was a geti^ejuan 

wartwly attacheil to Tory principles, and ra«8t minute in 

all matters relating to thc,0^ege3''. 1 had hieard much 

of his preparations for an Atfiena; Cantabriglegses’'. 

on inquiiy of my friend Hf. Cory, the present worthy 

master of Linamiel College, the 'onK fragment of Hr. 

Richardson's I could hear of, consisted of four or live 

pages of dates, 8cc. relating piincipallj to the time of the 

puritans. These, as Dr. Farmer tliought them worth 

• 

copjing, I have recopied from Dr. Fanner for insertion 
in this work. 'They relate to ICmanuel College. There 
is, however, one woik, fc^io, manusiiipt, of Dr. Richard¬ 
son’s, a List of all the Crailuates, theii degrees, and dates 
from the jcai 1.500 to 1715. I'his ha\ing been pur¬ 
chased by the lini\eisily, is now in possession of the 
Registrar. Dr. Riehaidson’s known attention to this 
work, and Ids valuable edition of (lodwin de Piaisulibiis 
Angliae'', may have given lise to tlie mistake relative to 

» He, however, descended fi oai a«puritan slo k, his grandfather being 
.m eminent puritan iniuHter, first of Qiii'eu's. College, and aitcnvards 
luiuisler of St. Michael’s, at Stamford, in Lincolnshiie, from which 
living he was ejected after the Restoration, in 1<J60. CnLtmj’i Account, 
&e, vol 2, p. 4ol. 

I have heard,” says even Mr. "^boinas Baker, in a letter to Mr, 
Heari)e> Mr* Riclurdson’s deii^u oi Jtltenip (,''antuhri<*i/^n)e'* ” This 
was as early as 1730, but if ev<r Dr R. had siicli an niicDtion, it ib 
probable, when he gotpousessioii ot the reqiblei he found he had au^pli* 
employment to copy and tirrange them. • 

^ Dr- Kichardson, beside Bishop ^ Godwm*,i book de Pracsxifibus 
Anglis, published also the Praelectioncs Ecclesiastic*: of hi*? uncle," 
John Richardson, B, D. and a few Sermons. ** 

VOL. I. . C* • ^ 
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Dr. Richardaon^s mantiscripts towards an Athenae Canfa- 
brigieust s. His List of Graduates will always be of great 
use iu‘t/ui\CJsity History*. • 

Lain nol^aware, that, with tlie exception of Rakers 

* it 

volifmes already incnlioncd,.'fhiere arc among the English 
nuuiuscriplr, in the,,public lilirarv, above three pieces 
more, and those but small, immediately relating to the 
University: these arc, John Scoff’s ^Ircnnnt of the Uni~ 
versify; Vroof if the Jurisdiction if the Lniicrsiti/; un<{, 
the Practice of tljc Vniversifi/ in inhihifing Preathccs. 
Two or three Historictles of Colleges shall be noticed iix 
a more proper place; as also, one or two smaller mami- 
seripts, mw itiissing, though it were only for the purpose 
of advertisement; it somclimcs .happening, that by such 
notices, stragglers, that have been long missing, find theis 
way home. 

Having thus consideied the principal materials, which 
lie in manuscript, for a Hj.-.loiy of our University, let us 
next examine what ha.s appeared in the iorm of printed 
works. And here, it not being a^ieevt what was written 
by the antltjuary of Warwick, Iios.s so often tpioted by 
lAjland, and as Lelaiid hiiti.sclt, tolhwving that doubtful 
guide’’, promised so mnr h, and peiformcd so little^, I 
content mjself in begunji.',* witb the History of Dr. 


» A c 

J^r. LyfltUvini Car .’l, .'il'sOj vt;pou-;t l.-i'-'l of Graduatea, and brought 

* ' 

[t down lowtH th.H) Dr. ll wms JNviu ndnrv.of Canterbury, Maiitei 
uf Jciiusand died at June lb, I rHl, 

far ai, to iir. dn Aniiq* Academiarutr) 

BntannicaiurrK VmI. \\ ood. do it Antiq Univers. Oxon, pars, i 
p. 77t 

« Comment, in Cytjn. Caut. was an Oxford man, and livecJ 

in Barry 
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Caius% the founder, in ljo8, of llie Collt^gual Cambiidgc, 
uliioli hcais bis nauR. • 1 

Caius, fliou, \sas u man of uiuloid/Mllcj^uiug^ aud hi^ 
hislorips possi^ss authuiil). Dob ]h>\v('\u, acquired, uqr in- 

(iiasrd, l>> hi^ cuduiit\ insnnepthjous ehaiton, and fii- 
\oli>us disputes about die luitiquil) uV I ui\cisitics. 

l!c wasfoi Id i^innuig Ins liisloi'y too soon—in Uu'gicater 
uuefus l>i(>*;iaplM In sajs nothuio. lie is^ boMCver, 
sa Cnai wiUd oi am (ou'-cqin'uro on the liistory of our 
\bna ]V!aUi, foi a? to Insloiii'ttcs, o\*it/ack hookey in the 
iM hives i»f the I nnoisit\, toA\huh he ajipcals, the former 
cu (nuednuN ol duhi uis. llu lattei ol no.auilioiity a! all. 
ll hd d »n s au soii.( hints uiong,*ns the} will he found by 
lempaimo tluin with iViic\ and olliei authentic docu- 
( u in'- it h. IS luuturite souuMinu^s lu tin* names and 
Rcdsious ol tlu iuasui'^, i\ should be ncolleited lie 
Mhtn tiivi* \MM w n jRt< is ki pb and tliose \0)y 
nCDligmlU Vm 1 tioia tin ’ * ai J I)i. Ri< liuidson’s 

book (.d < laditatt j ‘^ht v low (stiniitK liifeftive lie 
annul tvei^ dunu oi the kjiuI (ol nianv \(ais: an obsti- 
ialKUi to t'c' nuide as au ajiolooj^ b\ Mu 

Anti <>n) Wood, wit > iH»j.pns Ins al woik, the Atheiiae 
O-sonieiKsi hom about llu ^anu liuu 

St<»w, oui tluouulci, luT tlofuulu d III Qiueti J*]lua- 
lath's it Hill, loins ‘‘ Abiid*uRl Suiuinai) of the t'luonitlei* 
o! England/’Jiatj ''ubjouittl, ^ du Xnounl ot tlu* ruivei- 
-sities lu England/ but too shoit lo be < ulilli d to particular 
iioiicc. • 

So the nc\l prinlrd woik, u Pukii'^ liodemid: llis- 
toria CanLabngteni^is. ^luUho^^ Eaikci was r(dlo\v,after- 

• < 

• • 

* Cutithd^ Ifistrtu » f ant ^lio At atli mi^e .il> uibo condita^ 

Hibuduo, ajufiltt tatajUitaU C ant ihiu libu'duo, 1571, 
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\vai'ds Master of Beiie't College, Cambridge; at length, 

A. 1550/ 

the dissolved monasteries and other places, a collection of 
manoscripts, "antt' books relating to British antiquities. 

_ 4 os ^ 

The* former were deposited ftt a library appropriated to 
their receplcfm in Bcne’t College. The History of Cam¬ 
bridge * is subjoined to his History of the British Church; 
both being ^\ ritlt'U in Latin. < 

The Archbishop iiifonns tis, his history was published, 
that tliosc \sho search after Intfh might know it with 't>r- 
tuiuh/. But, at the outsci Ik* liolds forth a very discourag¬ 
ing, ^eble light. Tor taking up the old story of Cau- 
taber, he is for conhlining it from Lydgate, and Be\eiley 
and Bi'de. ^Vlial a few rh)inos'from poor Lydgate can 
do, I see not. Bill 1 do see, the only authoiity that could 
have scr\cd his piiiposc, fails him most miserably. For 
though his dvclonnn hominuni Universitus appears in the 
text, and Bede in the niaigiii, not a syllable of those 
sounding words is found in the \eneiable Bede. 

Ho^^over, Bi'-hoji Parker’s History of the Colleges, 
though quite a summary, possesses authoiity: and his 
Indulta lleguin, being tin* titles of some of the piincipal 
charters and other public instruments relating to the Uiu- 
sersity, may be taken hold ef as a very useful clue to its 
history, so^ far at least as it reaches. 

Next ue iiave the JUistory and Antiquities of the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, by Mr. Parker, Fellow of Cains 
College, in lG22. This is printed from the which 

is* among the MSS. in that'library.. It follows a good 
(IcaF in the steps of the Archbishop, but contains nothing 

I 

Hnittlcd, Catalo^ub Caiicollai^oiuoii Procancellarigrunif Procura^ 
ttrtuhi, &c. usqnead *111011111, 


Archbishop of Canterbury, fie proctU’ed from 
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of biography beyond the founders and benefactors: whlx 
respect to^them it contains much useful infonnaliou; on 
other subjects answerabJy to its uanit*, skeleton, 

distinguished from the preecdhig accouhH> pri*3tcipa(ly by 
giving at-large those suneplitious ancient chartcsiH, to 
■which they only allude, which, \ihilc not received as au¬ 
thority, are amusing enough to cmiosit}"; but of ■which 
more hereafter, ^ 

Next in order i^ Dr. l\il]rr, one who undoubtedly 
po'^scssod iiiucli of liistoiical and biographical knowh^dge 
Xle, I suppose, thoiiglit that Dr. Cains hurl trifled enough 
relative to the AntiquiU of tin* I h)i\ ersit^, and therefore, 
dismissing the subject Milh a jo*-t'—foi no man exceeded 
liim in lumiour—he is c(tntont that the f>eginning of his 
histoi'y should be at the Conqiu'st: he closes it in 
Jt is not claiming much for Fidln, to sa\, he is the most 
agreeable of the Cambiulge hisloiiaiis, ^\ho in generaJ are 
so very barren and tlull : and be pioceeds in cluonological 
order. But on coinpaiing biiu with nij sure guide, Ilarc, 

1 have sometimes found his dates iucorrei't; and a gross 
niistako is pointed out by tlie MS. historielto, entitled, 
jiborigines Jvsitmncy in Jesus College Cibrary. 

Fu11<t dates the foundation of the nunnery of St* Radc- 
giiudis, (now Jesus Coilegi^, in the 3 ear 1134, whereas 
the author of tlie*abo\e historiette fully proved, from tin? 
testimony of thb best S<'otch historians^ that Mafcolin IV* 
did not begin his reign till ll;54, and that he died hi the 
twenty-flfth year of his age^ so that as he cuuld not Wave • 
been born till the year 1140, all his actions that he per¬ 
formed as king^ must have boen—in which testimonies too* 


» History of the Univeitity of Cambridge, lC6o» 
^ Jlist. Univci!»ity rif Camhrhlge,*pa"e 81. 
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the same writers agree—hi tlie space between 1154 ^nd 
1165. ^les Fuller seem to have been awme that 
there was a f<^|fiouks heie prior to this monastery of 
nuns.* by Caius, makes Dr. Capon the first 

® ^ 9 ^ at 

Mastgr of Jesus College, w'beieas the .same MS. histo- 
riette shews'Ubat he ^as the fourth, and the thiee first 
iiiastcrs they both omit. It has Often been obseived of 
Fuller, that a man may be too great a pun«ter fbi a sound 
historian. 

In succession toFnllei’s History, may be mentioned the 
Account of the University of Cambridge, and the Colleges 
there, being a plain i elation of many of their oaths, and 
statutes, and chartcis. /Fhis appears in foim of a pro¬ 
position to both houses of parliameifl, and is wholly engaged 
in the point just mentioned. It as printed in 1717. I 
shall only add, it is to be lamented this account was not 
seriously attended to. The author, Edmond Miller, Esq. 
Serjeant at Law, appeals to have been of Trinity College 
—bis principal references being made to the statutes of that 
college—and to have wiitlen on serious conviction, and 
vinuch obseivation, after having resided in the University 
man} years.' 

The last History 1 shall mcnlion is Mr. Cartel’s History 
of the University of Cambridge, fiom its original to the 
V'ar 1753, &c. togethei with an accurate List of the 
Chanceliqrs, &c. Fity, that woid should have been 
added; for never was printed amorc inacciu-ate book. To 
‘^particularize nothing further now, the very first page of tins 
so accurate list is a tissue of' inaccuracies; names luisi* 
placed, names ipis-spelt, iianjes inserted qnly once, which 
^hoi^ have been»epcated ; tlxree or four names omitted, 
abrf evdlry name antedated; .this has been observed by Mr. 
Robert Srnytfa; ‘in short, ab every body knows, this book is 
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^ so filfl of blunders and inaccuracies, as to be altog'eth^f 
unaccojintable, without supposing th^t Carter was 
rather the compiler than tlxe author. part 

is evidently taken almost verbatim as 

that of tile Ejected Loyalistsjs from Mr. ittd With- 

out any acknowledgment. 1 ptesUme, Cartfef fiiniish- 
ed with most ofthematei^afs^ of which ho did not know the 
proper use, by others; tliat lys book was brought through 
the press by some one (not Mr. Carter, I hope), who was 
scarcely in his sober senses; so that the very persons, fronr 
whom the w'orfc was derived, would not choose peihaps to 
own it; no preface being prefixed, and nO name of per¬ 
son appearing to W'hom Caiter must have been indebted, 
except in his list of subscribers ^ 

But to do justice, after all, to this strange work, it is the 
best outline for a History of the University, which we 
possess: the materials are sadly put together, the super¬ 
structure bizarre, and the work altogether petit and slight; 
but the design is good: full of blunders and inaccuracies as 
it is, the account of eminent men is the only attempt of the 
kind in any 1 listory of the ^University, if we except the 

A y 

names of founders, benefactors, chancellors, bishops, and 
masters, the bai’e mention of a few names in Dr. Ful¬ 
ler: yet there is no attempt at ^general survey of its learned 
men, though\iU(}n&slionably the principal feature, as we" 
cannot too often repeat, in the History of a learned*body. 

We must not pass unndShed, Mr.' Loggan’s Canta- 
Inigia lllustrata; for, though not a histoi’y of the Univer¬ 
sity, it is a splendid* valuable, and useful illustration of all 
its principal buildings; consisting of copper-platc engrav¬ 
ings^ the, better perhaps for being rather ancient, for iit < 


9 

» Mr. Cdfter was a '.choolmastcr ih Cambridge. 
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often necessary to coni{>are state of modern edifices 
with their • the brief statement of founders atid 

benefactor^l^^^Satly done. Mr. Loggan had exe^ 
cute^ and upoor^the same seale, for the Uni¬ 

versity of Oxford, before tliis; most expensive undertak¬ 
ings, in vdiich the author professes to have engaged from 
pure love of the employment, with^bis own types, and at his 
own charges: it may, however, be presmned he was pro¬ 
perly remunerated, and met with belter fortune than tbe 
present Mr. Harrowden, who has given a very beautiful 
exhibition in water-colours of two of the windows of King’s 
College Chapel 

The perspective of King’s College Chapel in these 

♦ 

plates is* extremely fine, and was, I suppose, the ground¬ 
work of Mr. Britton’s \icvv of the same chapel, in his 
second part of the Arrhitcctiiral Antiquities of Great 
Britain, in which the plans and picturesque elevations of 
King’s College Chapel are giveJi in a fine style of art. 

The last book I shall notice, as referring in general to the 
University, is the Collectanea Cantabrigiemin *, or collec- 
*’ lions relating to Cambridge by.Francis Blomefield, formerly 
o|'Cains College ; they are co^nceming the University, town, 
and county, and though principally relating to monumental 
inscriptions they incidentally throw light on old members of 
Vhe Universily and College-concerns, b<hng in general (for 
some of hvs dates I have found inaccurate) ofgood authority, 
and, therefore, valuable. It is to be lamented, I think, that 
«in ike edition, 1751, die 20 first pages of the edition, printed 
at Tersfield, in 1742, are cancelled; tliey notice the very 
Vurious and ancient table, of which an,account is given in 
*1 VIe, Bentham’s valuable History of Ely; for, Ely being 
in the county of tins table, aisr an article of 

t * The Edition 1 mean of 1751, 
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^freat antiquity, made no improper part of Blomefield'a 
subject, jthough it ceitaiiily makes no s 

So much for our Universitt/ w» adc^ that 

Mr. Masters, late Fellow Bene’t J? the 

writer who has published arty tluug jike an at^mpt at a 
complete histoiy of a private college, of Cambridge. He 
justly observes, “ It muA be uo small reproach to leai ned 
societies tof^be deficient hcicin. They cannot be ignorant 
of their foundations, without being liable to be censured, 
nor suffei the memories of their benefactors to perish with¬ 
out betiaying a w’unt of ducicspcct an4 gratitude; whilst 
jet, I fear, too many have been negligent in making this 
small retina for then benevolence.”. 

The seveiiUy of these obscivations should, however, 
be lempcied with the testimony of a well infoimed in- 
quircr, confiiniiiig an obseivation that I made a few pages 
back. “ Our registei^B,” says he, “ are so imperfect, that, 
as far as I undei stand such things, it is hardly possible to 
give a perfect account of any thing'’.” 

^‘Mr. Masters made his leinaiks bom the laudable desire 
of exciting others to siniilar^cUudertakings; and from tlie 
same desire they aie quoted heie. Woiks of this kind are 
very useful, and require no extiaordinaij genius or learn¬ 
ing; moderate industrj, and* common sagacity, tho pos¬ 
session of some gbod feeln^s, and a free aedess to the* 
archives of a college, are the gieat requisites, audio whom 

A 1 shall howevci just add, that Mr. Benthanj^iins given a line en^av- 
)ng of it, and that it contains tht* «i!igies, narm^s and arms ot 
soldiers, t?ho came over with William the Conqueror, (so Mr B. thinks), ^ 
toge^hor with os many monks of che monastery of Elv, with whom they 
JiiOd ain gueats, hut over whom they were in fact guards, to pfoygist * 
an insurrection A description it may also be seen in fuller’s* 
Chmch History, p, 168* 

> Mn Baker* • 
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should we look for these, if not to the Fellows of the 
respe^Vv^ QMeges? Mr. Masteis’a History, if it dis*< 
plays tto exhibits what is of more value in 

woi'ka pf thi^iim-»'feithfulness. Ho had the free use of 

■ ^ "* c 

his /college library, registers, and MSS.* so that his history 
is authentic' and valuable; as also, in reference to tlie Uni¬ 
versity, is his Life of Mr. Baker.” ^ 

And let this suffice, as a short account of the principal 
manuscripts, and pr iirted works, relating to Cambridge. 

“ It lias been bften mentioned,” says M. M. “ as a 
matter of surpi rsev and regret, that Cambridge has never 
produced a work, similar to the Atheiiae Oxonienses: and 
the surprise and regret from tire abundanre, actually pre¬ 
pared for such a work.” This must noW further appear 
from the preceding account. It is indeed evident, there 
are mote ample, regivlar materials, than Anthony Wood 
possessed for his; and it must be confessed, his work is 
1 ambling, collected (often with difficulty) from accidental 
communications, and containing after all numerous articles 
confused, and disjointed, remotely, or not all, connected 
with Oxford history. 

And is the question nOW asked, Wliat has been at¬ 
tempted liere ? What arc the present author’s pretensions? 
Is it to supply the great desideratum of an Athenae Ca<ti- 
‘labrigiensos ? He replies in one word--»No! Au Athenae 
Cautabrigienscs, in its plan correct; in its views eMiaded*; 
in its literature critical; in its principles and execution, 

generous; might furnish half a score of students full em- 

* * ^ 

plbyment for twenty years together; whereas tlie present 
'work is, unfortunately, circumscribed by limits scarcely 
umqple enough for the history of a sitlgle college; and 1 
was oliliged to be so. <. V 
And yet thotrgh my boundary is confined, my design U 
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Hberal. The reader has already been iudirefetly infoi^d- 
of what Iws been attempted. So I make no^ ^^ pityJabons 
—by balancing togethei- the advantag^^^^Rdvantages 
of the author for Uie undeitajung^ i;eaid<^^^» 'how 
far he has succeeded, and wherein he has fail^; iir what 
respects he may be charged with presumptiouy and in -what 
entitled to caudoui. 

Anthony’Wood, had in \iew ceitumly a great object, 
and he took a right aim : he knew that the Histuiy of an 
University should embiace the histoiy of*the place, and the 
history of the men ; but as he p^ssesseikample looin, and 
uiipreseribed tune, he judiciously foimed his.mateiials into 
two distinct woiks, as, his ilisloiy.aiid Antiquities of the 
'Univeisity ot Oxfoid, and his Athena! l)\onienses, are 
well known to be. To judge fioiu his list of suLscubers, 
his patiou-t indeed, at the time, wue notmuneious, but 
he enjoyed something inoio auspicious, a luaity love for 
his employ ineiit. 

I soon saw that Wood\ plan was excellent; but how 
was it to be tullow ed i* It w hen eonsti auu d to eompiehend 
objects numcious and nitciestjng, within the narrow and 
piesciibed limits of two small volumes; if, in endi&Av curing 
to combine m oite work, what I am coiivim ed slioujd be con- 
sidei'ed separately; I have fa'intly succeeded, or entirely 
failed, I njust lequest the reader not to complam*of disap- ' 
ponitm^t, nor allow myself to* feel too much mortiticajk 
tiou; for wIk) can put Homer in a nutshell ? 

1 aim, then, to coiti^romise niatters which I cannot alto*; 

I labour to meet difficulties which I cannot remove. And 
how was this to be done ? but by attempting in matters of 
Idstory and antiquities to be faithful, yet concise; in literaty^ J 
select, yet accurate; in biogra^hii^l, cautious, yc{ impar¬ 
tial; by leaving willinalv that to othcis*. in winch, as beinsr 
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of jiioiT* piivate concern, or consisting of mere trifling lo- 
calUifr^’t the^^ilpublije arc less uitciested; by sliuftiug out 
alike unive>ifcjty&liM hoctaiian piejuflices, that the more 
ara^e roo^n ]^|gbt w left for the spnit of Jibeity and uni¬ 
versal justice; and by cxcluduig fant > ilom regions, scarce¬ 
ly spacious enough foi the sober exticists, and ngulai 
steady pin suits, of Imth; b) i et oUectiiig, after all, that 
every Mlitei should have piinciples and ? iminner of his 
own, and ihercfoie, by occasionally deviating tioin a plan, 
(I mean Mr. Anthony ^^"ood’s,) vliich, in gcneial, 1 
admit e. ^ 

I have thus stated what is attempted in the following 
pages. 

I have somotiipes heaid talk of piojudires but a wliter 
superior to paity himself, and whose views aie pin eh htc- 
raiy, has no light to meet with picjudircs; so I say nothing 
on that subject: let piejudice jiold to niquii}, and dislikes 
be regulated by execution : but having heaid ceitain diffi¬ 
culties of my situation formed into objections, and having 
sometimes felt those difficulties myself, I shall briefly make 
a balance of my disadvantages and advantages, iiiiefeience 
to w hat I am now engaged in. 

1 have hinted that a vvoik of any consideration, concern¬ 
ing am lent and learned establishments, might And many 
men einpfoyment for many jeai s: what, then, is entire 
production of an individual must partake tif his particular 
imperfections j qnd his want of room will but render them 
th6 moi e prominent and glai ing. Tj^ijs may be deemed a 
disadvant<ige. 

the iiotbeing a Master of Alts jn our academia has been 
represented to me as a disadvantage: tiuej I have felt it to 
be SO. None below a bibstoi of Aits can, in his own 
right, have tlic use of books and MSS. in the public Li- 
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brary- But it bhuuld be kuovMi, these books stud MSS. 
are not its piiblir archives: and it has been observed too 
already with the exception of Baker'^%ie tiliglish 
MSS, in this Libraiy, immediatelv the Univer¬ 

sity, lire rtot woith mentioning; and t6 whftiJhavp wanted, 
I ha\e always, through the kindness of friendv, found *the 
readiest access. ‘ 

My nolljiing at Cambridge has been mentioned to me 
as a disadvantage almost insupciable; and of notiesidiug 
constantly on tlie spot, so as not to be a^way s in the w ay of 
consulting aichives and registets, foi some purposes of im¬ 
mediate iiupiiiy, 1 have ccitauil^, 1 own, sometimes, fell 
the incouvpuieuce. But my and Vo//g residence 

m, or near Cambridge, oS occasional visits, which 1 have 
been in the habit of paying it, sometimes'twice 01 tin ice a 
year, for moie than five-aud-tweiity yeais, could, though 
not wholly, leinove the inconvemeucc, in a gicat measure 
over-rule it; and. even liy my absence fiom Cambridge, 

I foinui lesomces whieh the Univcisity could not have 
supplk d. 

Among advantages, then, may be reckoned a habit of 
visiting vaiious 'public libraries throughout llie kingdom— 
This, for some years, had been my favoiuitc passion—in the 
indulgence of it theie ate but few cathedral libraries in 
England, few at Oxford, and no public libiary iii^Scolland, , 
which'lhave not visited, and ijclative to the contents of 
which I have not some useful memoranda; and as 1 have 
been in the habit of tiavelling alone, and with some of my 
own books, my idle hours have not been idly spent.” , 

A frequent residence in the metropolis, and near .the > 
British Museum, "may be accounted another favourable 
circumstance. In this library it is well knowm, ai« vast * 
apurces of infoniiation 1 elating th Cambridge, o# which, 
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those tlisj^sod to avail themselsi^ need not, for belter in- 
foimeJion, sigh after alma mateV. Tor the men, the result 
of wfiose inblre important researches aic thbit dl^posited, 
weie consta'nt at Cambridge, correct inquirers, 

and fatUifui rbiS^efs: and thougb I liav e not been a daily 
digger in tlrtjse mines, jet, as my occasions required, and 
my other engagements allowed, I have not neglected my 
opportunities. > 

A few other advantages T'have possessed. The last two 
years have been parsed principally in my own rooms; for the 
resources iii my own books-are not inconsiderable, which, 
though neither tine nor nuliieious, aie well adapted to iny 
present studies, which cannot be properly pursued but 
among my own books and pajitirs. To say nothing of 
other matters, I am not ill-provided with what I deem some 
of the best books on the laws, constitution, and govern- 
iJicnt of this country, on the history and antiquities of 
Cambiidge, together with no small portion of the literary 
productions of gentlemen educated at Cambridge. And, 
as though a kind Provideiire meant to delivci mo at once 
from the supposed inconvenience of not enjoying tiie op¬ 
portunities of daily access lb the at chivetf^t Cambridge, 
and of a constant residence there, it has brouglit even to my 
chambeis the most valuable of its public documents, well- 
, authenticqted for information, and therefore peculiarly fa¬ 
vourable^ to the present undertaking. It/alls in With my 

view's to give a distinct account of this my source of in- 
foipiation. , , 

‘The piituipal of my sources, twp, are two MS. 
volumes, in quarto, <'ntitlcd ,m Iiidetc to^are’s Collections 
of the Charters and Piivileges ot the tl^versity, from the 
'earliesV: time, together with g Collection of Statutes, Graces, 
Dfecreesbf lltads, Interjiutations of Statutes^; and King's 




LetlerSyfrom the Yearwhen Ftizabelh’institutes were 
first given, to the inid<lli^‘OT the last Century, made from the 
Vice-Cl#an«ellors’and Proctors’ Books, andiiioin the tlrace 
Books, and other Records of the since* re¬ 

vised and corrected with some carepl^||^ aitd. written 
by F. S. Parris, 173o..,, ♦ 
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This is the, valuable I^S. already described”;'and Dr. 
Parris, the^ compiler, has already been spoken of as Vice 
Chancellor, and as best acquaitited of any man in his time 
with the archives of the University. For this knowledge 
he was indebted to Hare’s Collections 

These two volumes 1 have c^led an Index, and so they 
are, in most exact chronological order, containing the heads 


of every chapter in Hareis Collection; but they'‘contain a 
vast deal more, viz.: tlie principal chartci’s at large, of the 
University, from the lime at w'hicli they are universally al¬ 
lowed to be authentic. So, that the reader will perceive, I 


» Sec page 10. 

V Dr. F'rancis Sawyer Pan is was principal librarian, and chosen master 
of Sidney CoIJegu, in I7J0. Ue Irft at iiis decease to the College^ a 
very valuable library, together with and it is not improbable 

that these volmnc^^ve strayed, as i^luable books sometime^ do, from 
their proper cour«^*i ‘ I purchased them of Mr, Barrington, bookseller in 
the Strand, who informed me, that he purchased them of a bookseller 
who had left off business. ■ ■ * 

1 suspect, by the mar]c C. A. subjoined to a short note oi:^ the side of 
the first thatthese volumes after^rdsbecamt the property of Dr* 
Charles Ashton, master of Jesus College. The band-writing wa^rimine- 
diatcly recognized by a gentleman of that college, well acqviainted with 
it It is, however, not probable that these books were among the MBS. 

*>y Asht^lo Jesus College. Had they been so, tbdy 
must have appeared in <s6m& catalogue of MBS. in the library, and riHiist 
have been known to h^ve been tliere by the above gentleman, to \vbom 
I shewed Dr. Parris’s volumes. 

At my decease, probably, I shall gi/; 
ihsir proper 


j 

tlicm m opportunity of findingf 
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ah» possessed of somfc might be considered 

secret, of many that are most and of all, pv baps, 

that .t 5 e worUtj^blicity. « t 

The worth' volumes is obvious. They are im¬ 

portant in^-thed^^VCT; inteiesting, though it were only 
fi oin curiosity: bht to jnc, for the purpose of accurate in- 
quiiy, they arc invaluable; and T have considered them as 
a balance against many disadvantages, which, in tlic inqui¬ 
sitiveness and ardour of investigation, 1 haw' often scrious- 
1) expciienccd, of„nol being an M. A., and ol mt being 
alw'avs on tlie spot to consult archives. 

Among my private resources I must now be allowed to 
reckon inv owti memoranda, made during my visiting the 
public Itbtaries in Kngland and Scotland. These are 
luimeioiis, ihoiigli discinsivc, anti 1 often find them of 
use; and in a woik of moie scope I should have found 
them of piopoilionabl^ gitatcr utility. Accidental oc¬ 
currences aie often itpkte with the most beneficial infor¬ 
mation. Conveising witli men now no more, (I allude to 
their writings), and obseivatious made on books during 
such exclusions, in the ardour of inquiry, and novelty of 
discovery, we aie apt to rctlacc with pleasure. We find, 
or think we have found, treasures yet unexplored: this too 
will sometimes unavoidably Jiappen: and no one can be 
ignorant, though my icseaiches at the time might not have 
had immediately in view ^ the University of Cambridge, 
how favourable they might have been to any extended work 
of bibliogra))hicaj and biographical inquiry. 

^Among such resources, too, I mu^^^^ckon Mr. Riobeit 
Smyth’s* MS. corrections (together v\ it^l Additions) of Mr. 


1 

‘ • Mft Robert Smytli was of St.vjuhn*s Collegoi took bis B. A. iegree* 

J720, his BT. A. d^rce hi 172t 'tie was a mobt industrious Eng;lii»h autt-t 
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Cartel’s Histoij of Can^j^^^e. I have been much as¬ 
sisted by them; and £01^,^10311 of them I am indebted 
to Mr. J(jlm^Nichols, senior, the indefatigaHjile Instonmi of 
Leicestershire, editor, and inipiovci, of his most 

valuable Liteiary Anecdotes, publislii^jiiEltlong.snKe. , 

I must conceive it "Some advantage to tjiis tvoik^that I hJti, 
someyeai8since,written theCA\TAnRiGiANA,ma peilo- 
dical publication. This iattei abudged me of my accus¬ 
tomed desultoimess both of leading and wilting, by sub¬ 
jecting me to a seiits of leading, to habits ot rcdei lion, 
and a course of writing, conceining Cambridge. They 
vveie composed with the gieatest attention; and, duiiiig 
, then progress tinough the press, foi three years, I was as¬ 
siduous in m> visits both ,to Cambridge and the Riitisb 

Museum. 

The Cantabrigiaiia aie not, as Anas commonly au 

quar>, and left miiiy things iii maniisi npt, of which the principal were 
Lare:e Collections tor a History of Sheriifb throughout Lngland A list 
of his other writings and collections maybe seen m “Nichols’s lite¬ 
rary Anecdotes of XVIII Century,’’vol. v^p 48,19 It IS there added, 
and I doubt not with truth, that whatevei is moic particiiHrly valuable ih 
Cartel’s Hist 01 y eithei of the County or Univeisity of Cambridge (for 
he published the btstorics of both)^ rs to be attributed to Mr Robert 
Smyth, as, imle»d, I conjectuied myself, before I ic»d the passage m 
the Literary Anecdotes, 

Mr. Smyth was rector of Spalding, in Lincoiushirc, foi the Histoiy 
of the She lifts of which eo-unty, as well of Cambridgeshitc, he had 
made large collectioQs. He lost his in puismt ot his ^vourite 
pleasure, bathing, Sept. 15, 170U—Nothing of Mr Smyth’s Collections, 
at least, nothing that I know of, was ever printed, partly, perhaps, on 
account the strange wrote,,and paitly, perhaps, from the iftr- 

Towiiess of his ciTC am stances, which did not allow him to encounter 
tho expcnce of publishing and, mdee^, it is supposed that htb Histdry 
of iihertffa, with some other of his papers, was destroyed by an igngraftV 
and foolish brother. 


V4>L. 1. 
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conskleretl, merely extracts frcMDll'i^nc or more writers; the 
extracts arc very lew, correctly distinguished, and always 
acknowledged# The body of the work consists ctf my own 
oI>3ervatioift books, MSS. with other articles^ 

deemed ilUcrciSting respecting Cambridge. There exist 
reasons forniy beirtg thus particular and explicit. It was 
part of the agrceinont entcrotl into with the editor, that I 
should make such use of those papers as 1 depmed proper, 
in any luturc publication 'of my own: I iu've accordingly 
made a little uso of t\v m in the pn^sent history, though 
hut a little; the principal is, the account given of the 
MSS. of ^Ir. Bak* r and Mr, Coh*, and of otssen- 
TIKNTS Other wiitiMs, and I speak with confidence 
and know led;;!'havt mafic. A freer use of them than I 
have inyvsclf^ 

* Tltc rvtract^ made :m u.s>ially marked Cant C>. Nompumt^s M. M i’or 
Monthlj’" Matjazine 

^ TIh; inijirovt'd I'clUiOii nf the C. Mi;it[pc-i ttk wets made from the 
papers of tin- late M,-. As!»t)> ; aod tbi-sr li b.is I'llltjn m my uayto pe¬ 
ruse: uj tlcni aie tinineiniis referemvs to tiie Cnritabiipanat for oiat 
future Ube, vliidi is made td them in the InM editum of the Cambridge 
Gvude. tl-.it I am fir bom iiitiinating that Mr. Asliby made any other 
than a modest use of them ; h^^ *J\vn concet iDformaUnii and nnnicdiate 
resources did not rcfjuire more. 1 have, m ictern, been iiuiebied to 
that gentleman’s papers for some hint^i relati^^to Ah. UrowiC*! proposed 
Improvements in the public Walks oi the University- ami I have duly 
acknowletlgod them. As what appears m magazines is Lonsidered usu- 
ally Public property, other waters whom 1 have.not perused may bxvc 
, made as free a use, perhaps freer, than Mr. Aahby# 

It is prudent for those who have written much in penodiCcil publica- 
ftona (it has been itiy fortune to flo so) to make, on eeitam occasioas, 
such declarations} otherwise, they may be supposed tubonow from 
Writers what had been previously borrowed from themselves. No pa- 
■V tade is intended by the above declaratiG nor any illiberal insiauatioos 
agayist others; but it is incon^stent with honest feelings, and ingenu¬ 
ous int<jntioTis, to lie undei) ifh^acious suspicions and miiust iusiuua-^ 

^ ^ * * 
iions. • 
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As to Cambridge i(;s|!|i^ 'among advantages I must 
always reckon my personal oldigations to ge/iyemcn 
residing*in*the University; for 1 have beien indebted to 
Mr. Pearne, Mr, Siu)lh, and fJollirioAvorth,* of 

Pcler House, for my access to ihe archives of that Col- 

_ • % 

lego; to Dr. Turner, Mastci of Pembroke Hall, for iny 

introduction to Mr Cluvalicr, Mr. Asjdand, and Mr. 
Wood, to whom 1 am Indeblod for similar favours;—and 
particularly for the perusal ol' l^ishop Wren's MS. de 
Custodibus Pembrochiimis—to Ur/To* Kington, Master of 
Clare Hall, for an oj)portunityinspecting the register of 
the J’dhnvs of iliat liouse : in nf tht" oldest residing 

members of llie I’nivo U\, rndtlum v\hom no one is better 

■ 

acquainted witli the law? and cnsloins of the University, 
Mr. '^rviwhitt, of Jesus 1 inn indebted for a long 

acquamtauce, uKich Jue uol onl\ ten mo to tiio knowledge 
of jnuu) use ful hook>, but luodiiatod ms access to thenij to 
that, as well as die Kindness of Hi. IVaicc, the Master of 
tluit colU'ge, j owe lu adinissimi into iJitir libiary, and 
the freest use ol iheir culle£i;e-]<*curd.s, l^v ^Mr. Wood¬ 
house, anil olliei gei'ilemeii ol C^ams Culit ge, 1 have, ut 
vaiiuns times, b*M n obliged toi ibo iibiilyol l onsidtiug 
manuscripts in their i*(dloctions . to Mi. Cuiiey, and 
M^i. Markby, of liene't, foi^ my iu.eoss to Archbishop 
Parker's ; to Mr. C. Farisli and -Mr. Gosehani,*for access* 
to Queen's librwy ; and 1o Di.'Ony, for the use^jf books 
and manuscripts in Emmanuel library, (as I had been to 
Hr. Eunner before) as well as juany other civililiesfr fa- 
vt>urablo to my desi^is in the progress of this work- 

Thus, as in the t omnion ci)ucern9 of life, may agree¬ 
able and auspicious circumstances, by an opposite iuid 
more powerful influence, OT.di*iye those which are un¬ 
promising and full of discouragement: and*methiuks I am 
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reiniudeii of the Lord Cromwell,’’who, though not of the 
Unive/^ily of Cambridge, became its chancellor; and 
“ tlv)ugh a scholar of no college, was trusted by the 
schcdars with tb-' charters and statutes of the University, 
ainnng to rofonn the University, iu otHer to reform the 
church*.”—Not that there (xi.sis aiiy resemblance in the 
two cases (nothiiig can be more dis.similar), for situation, 
character, or aim, any mon; than for .sr.hstance and soli¬ 
dity in gold and straw ■ it is the coinin’ onl) - -f resem¬ 
blance, a <-oiTesponden« e in (rHiKUant:;gi,s and impioba- 
bilities; atxl had not some Ijints been di ->j)p<d on ihv- 
untonardne&s 'of my (/icmostaiars for these colligc- 
exercises^ though it is plea'imr iiovvlodgi. obligations, 

I should IK ^('r pnrud- d .d;oo* a«’’.aiuagf's. thougli it 

h' d ouK bran bi'in piudetu'!-, 

in unfleiliiKines ot a lib'-rai or iisefui character, it is 
t(^ t out \k\u\ iittblr oocoura^onicnl, arul aui' 
matiiM to look toi\\ai'<l to a - loi .o\^'r}o!. 1 liavo had jioik* 

of lhe.s»* acKauUv^T.s. : L( land, iu exploring the 

untitjuitic und iibrancs oi this coimiiv, was supported 
and reruuiU-Tiilcd h> Ilenr^’ \ lli* wlieii on- 

gaged on his DiplouuUa v\ s eiieoujaged with no 

despicuhle reward f)v tin* v dn- Scottlsli Parlia¬ 

ment. Others ina\ ha\e to ntas ' mcia)icholy aftec- 
^ 

tious, ill-fated patronage, and imUcrous icwards; as, 

I 

where Jirasinus coiiipJanL'i ote from memory,) 

r<M'um angustiii*, octili tremaij, i in matura senectus; 

0 

Qr where Heaine tells i. of a t.iio.if, book of his, of 
which, though he onlv [uiafed r_'t) ci pies, by subscrip¬ 
tion, and applied to loids aci bidiops, he could only 
obtain 20 subscribers' mines, ei, "here poor Weaver 

^ » ii 


“ Lloyd’s State Worthies-, ;■ -U 
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informs us, how, when poring over funeral•inoimnientsf 
in his private, uoprotect^ capacity, he was sometimes ip 
danger of being swept away by the sexton. 

But there are cases \^herc the feeling of independence, 
of uprightness, and uf couscicutiousriess < f intention, ft ith 
a proportionable degree of industry^ can do more Jhaii 
the pro!idest patroiiage; wUere obscurity is to be pre- 
ferrorl to populanty, and retirement to publicity; and 
evert poverty imglit b** a better security, and surer 
^^arnest, than uangliug on the grout, and waiting for 
Mfiers, tliough to be follotvod with* jireft rineiit- Nor 
.rt prvi'rm< enuai;' oi 'merit. Independence can 
nncve 'nh ilnmus'' and Mnnp</,M'o, <n with ardour and 
<\'!crily, ■ hei" p:itronu^» (iebil)lale the vihole 

svstiun, uiKt a pio-peTt tti preicijonif migiil uihTrujtl 
vM'v generous etb»i:. eVn p-nt, ditiering a.s 

do Iroui Antium) \V<'*od in p'inei|?I»', i accoiu %.ah 
bun in spirit I am pK;ased U ‘'‘•e him turn even hi.s 
disadvantages to tlic aeeomii; and ) am fieliglited 

with that an of selt-fc^ips*1, uuli which he vicw'ed him- 
seif under his vn itrhu oe^urndion ‘ 


woik/' ^ U', had more proper for a hivad or Fel- 
iiiw of a coUi'j'C', ori'(fi .i jut'dic or ofticci of * lo mostoeijU^ 

tjnivmity of fKfdrC tm nod#' \i\'a and I'onsuiomatcd, than the 
anihor, who otv i't ojov * d ;<ri\ jdat if or'Wiit t; Uirn iu, or can ju'^tly say 
he hath eau bread of .my Also, that il ha(U)cen a great* 

dea! more ffir uno who pnU o l.-v tcf be a virtuoso, and to know all 

men, and thiols, thaf arc iraro^ai.J-d ; or for one who frequents^ 

much sockdy in roaimt n ?ooDts. at pnblir iires, in collec-houses, as¬ 
signations, elubs. wheie ihe etjara'-terri of men, and their work% are , 
frequently discussed; bid ihe author, alab' is so far from frequenting 
such company and topics, that lie is^ah U were dead to the worlds and* 
utterly unknown in person to the generality of scholars in Qxoii. He 
is likewise so great an admirer of a golUary and letired life, th^t hefte*^ 
quoins no assq^xiMjes of the said Uifivd^siity i hath no companion in bed 
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Had I propoitionably availed myself of my advan- 

I 

tages, and even my disadvantag^es (though in industry 
I willt not yield to many), could I with them have com¬ 
manded more time, had I not been taken off by tiu- 
mei;ous interrujitions, could I have enjoyed some com¬ 
fortable snug benefice, I might have-produced a much 
greater, and a better work; greater, at least, in bulk, 
and better, perhaps,' in matter: but I am not complain¬ 
ing; nor am T unthankful, to that kind Providence, by 
which I have not been overlooked or forsaken, and I 
am persuaded never shall be. 

liut enough ;—what is attempted in the following 
volumes has been laid before the readers. It is for the 
public to determine of its ('xecution, and how far it is 
entitled to their ^encouragement. 

or at boanl, iii Ins studies, walks, or journeys; nor holds cotnmunica* 
tion with any, unless with some, and those very few, of generous and 
noblo spirits, &c.’* Preface to the Athenrr Oftmitemes. 
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CHAP. I. 


OF ITf- HISTORY AND A NTlgJ-UTIKS. 


It shocild soeni; that in dehcribiHg a place of literature it 
is difficult for genuine sous to suppress partial regards. 
Gratitude is apt to grow overfond, curiosity to become 
superstitious; and hence men give to antiquity what is due 
only to truth- 

Thus ^\c arc told by sonx;^ that Cambridge was founded 
in the year of tin; world, 43*21^; by others in 3388, j. e. 
375 years before Christ ^ Then it was, they say, that 


» The History,^c. of Cainbndgc,«as i>rintcd hi Mr. Ilcarno and Mj- 
Parker. 

*> Hist. Cantab. Acad. Liber primus, Authore Jolianne Caio Auglu, • 
p. 4. So Caius states Jt, ajter Oildas^ yet puts to his account some* 
things never said l>y (Lidas. Nay, the foundation of Cambridge liar 
been placed still higher, at atlinv: in which, says the Assertor Antiq. 
Oxon, p. 3. nullos adhuc incolas, (nisi forte a gigantibus occupatam 
contendautj habuisse illam, magi^ scriptorum consensu coaislaf, 
anno mundiy 1829. 
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Cambridge was foiined into a ^leat of literature hy one 
Cantabcr, a Spaniard, and from him called Cantabrigia. 
Very early they introduce; into it Grecian philosojlhers, to 
give it literat'are: ^thoy people it early with Christian doc¬ 
tors': it is soon destroyed, and soon revives; and in purify- 
ing it from heresies, a'nd in promoting astronomy, with the 
other sciences, they lead us on with a tolerable grace to the 
year of Christ, 529 *• 

Then we are surrounded ivith a train of sucred testimo¬ 
nies and illustrious patrons; by charters from kings ^Arthur 
and Cadwallader, and confirmations by Edward, son of 
Alfred ; by bulls and confirmations from popes, Honorius, 
Sergius, and .lohn: and thus we are brought down to the 
year of Christ, 015, the date of ICdward’s charter. 

Yet, after all,'we are following an ignis fatuus, alight 
reflected from a history unsubstantiated by authority, and 
written by a very fabulous writer. For such is the book 
appealed to, called Limni Nioek, or the lilack Book, in 
the archives of the University of Cambridge, and such, in 
the opinion all writers, was he, to whom this history is 
ascribed, Nicholas Cantalupc. 

Nicholas Cantalupe, to borrow bishop Nicholson’s 
words, is reported^ also, to have penned a general Chro¬ 
nicle of England;” but of .such little account w'as he, that 
by Bellarnjiue, whose business was to chronicle these chro¬ 
niclers, he is never once mentioned But it appears he was 
prior of a monastery of Carmelite friars, A. D. 1441. I 
just^ notice, m passing, that Dr. J^'uller'* mentions an older 


* hbt. in Lib. Niger. 

English Historical Library, p. 56—128. 

iicriptorlbus Ecclesiasticjs\ibcr onus, 1663. 

I ( 

^ History of Catnbridge^ 
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book on the Ancient Privilcgea, by Thomas Markant*, 
Fellow of Peter House, and junior Pioctor, A. D’. 
1417- •This book disappeared many jears ago; ‘afid tlie 
book of Mr. Buck, of Caius College, Squise Beudlq, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, (which latter hook 
was probably founded on the founei,) lias, i undeist&nd, 
in like manner, disappeared within these few yeais. And 
“ who can stay what will away {*’ as meiry Fuller has it; 
for Markant’s book stiaycd 41)106 times; which Fuller 
considered as an earnest that it would i^ver return. 

As fo the Black Book, the little ci'cdit due to that de* 
pends, not merely on the asset tions, or solitary proofs of 
Oxford antiquaiits. They, indeed, liave been as violent 
in opposing its claims, some Cantab) igiaus have been 
rash in its support. Nor can we wondei', that when one 
Cambridge oiator suppoited the siipirior antiquity of hi® 
University, by a desperate appral to this book of fables, 
that an Oxford '* orator, the assertor of the superior anti¬ 
quity of his Univeislty, should eiitieneh himself, as it were, 
W'ithiii this argument. It was a soil of stiatagem of war, 
and a justifiable one. But bishop Nicholson speaks 
largely, I had almost said ignorantly, W'heii lie affirms, 

“ that the Black Book of Cambridge makes as consider¬ 
able a figiue there, as our old Statute Books at Oxford.” 

This book is, indeed, tlie ground woik of pains’s idle, 
assertion, for itp great antiquity, (though even Caius and 
Codex differ in tlieir dates,) and of the violent controversy 
between Key and Twine of Oxford, and Caius of Cam- ' 

^ t * 

bridge. It is introduced, also, at large, into Paiker’s His¬ 
tory of the Antiquities of the University of Cambridge,* 
though he decides neither for nor against its authenticity. 

' . • / 

» I shall speak of him under Befle’f? IJoIIege. He is called by others 

Marchant. , *» Assertio Antiq. Acad. Oxoit. p. 7. 
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But the opinion of Hare was decided. " This is said,” 
(he is spealiing of the llistoriola alluded to above,) " to be 
taken iiigro codice universitatis, the Black 
University: hut it seems to be no better than idle fiction, 
though tlie preceding charters, 1, 3, 5, (viz. the charters of 
kin^s Artliur, Cadwajlader, and Edward) are copied from 
it*.” Hare, being a Papist, was probably willing to re¬ 
serve the Pope’s bulls, for the honour and glory of Alma 
IMater. But Bakci our honest and Lnrned Cambridge 
antiquary, considered these bulls, also, as gross forgeries, 

for Uie purpose of fiesh impositions. Dr. Ashton, too, a 

« 

learned man, and well acquainted, as already hinted, with 
Cambiidgo antiquities, has prefixed to the Index of the 
first volume of Pariis’s Index, his testimony against 
both bulls and charters': and I take Dr. Parris, from 
what he says of “ the most useless part of this book,” to 
have been of the same judgment. 

What Carter’s opinion of this Black Book was, is cleai 
enough. He says, without the smallest authority, indeed, 
** that the first original of this famous univeisity is said to 
be about A. D. 536, when one Cantaber, a Spaniard, was 
a governor under Arthur, [king of the South Britons 
so unaccountably out of oidei is ho, in his clnonology, 
and so at variance, both with Cains and Codex'’. 

C 

To crown all, Mr. Robert Smyth, when remarking, that 

Mr. William Bokenham was the authoi of the Ilistoiiola, 

« 

adds, being part, as it is called, of the Black Book of 


MS- HaicN Colicctaon, 1st. voL ^ 

I 

MS. Hist, of St John’b Col. in the British Muscani. 

^ He Charts Antique una cum Builis omiuno videntur esse 
t)r. Ashton^s note to Dr. Pamb^sMndex to Hare’s Collections. Ist voh 

Hist, of Cambridge. * 
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Cambridge. Therein is the stor^ of Cantaber, whose 

son, Grantaiius, is said to have built Cambridge, called 
from him, p.t first, Cacrgrant:” but of this book, •and die 
legends, Leland has said, too justly, TheiNt,' are in ^it a 
hundred things of the same Lind. 'I’ruly, 1, never fcad 
any thing in it more \ain, nor at the sjune Um<i more foolish 
and stupid®.” If, therefore, our Oxonians pay as much, 
(and no more) deference,” 1 use bishop Nicholson’s 
words, “ fo theii old Statute .Rooks, as our best informed 
Cantabs do to the Black Book,” it is^ clear, they pay no 
deference to tlu'in at all. 

As to the earliest charters, and the bulls, then, contained 
in this book, their authority will tell but ‘for little. In 
tracing the birth of som^ colleges, I have found, if they 
have not in their chartularies an original cliartcr of founda¬ 
tion, they have, at least, an attested copi/, which, as it 
would he valid in a couit of law, so would it authenticate 
history: but, in the present instance, there are neidier 
originals', nor attested copies of oi iginals; and as black 
books would be no legal evidence, so can they give no au¬ 
thority to history’’. 

As little can *be said in (jivour of Cantaber, no such 
name is once mentioned, either by Gilrbs or Bede, w'ho 
are our earliest writers of Bi itish hi'.tory; nor, of course, 
by succeeding w riters, who tread in their steps, as Spel- 
man, in his British Councils, and Camden in his Britannia. 
And yet, a Spanish prince, settling in this island,* founding 
a seat of learning, and giving name to u part of the comi- 

» Smyth’s MS. in Carter, and Leland, in his notes to Cantio Cyf nea. ^ 

^ That the attested copy, made under Pope Martin, A, 1430,, was* 
no original^ see Caius’s own Testjin(jnj’, De Antiq. Cant Ac&d. T-. *- 
p. 62, 63- • 
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try, must liave beon circumstances of notoriety. Had 
they been true, must they not have been heard of? Had 
they bt.'en lieaid of, must they not have been recorded? Is 
it probable, ^hat neither Caesar nor Tacitus should have 
heard of &uc,h an occuricnce ? There was a Roman camp 
neat* Canibridge. T'^citus was very curious about the 
Britons, and piepared to do them justice, as may be fully 
seen in Ins Life of Agricola. Indeed, he expressly ob- 
seived, that some of the .Ibcri, an eastern people of 
Spain, passed over to the w’csteni part of Britain: and 
the noitheiri inhabitants of Spain, the Cantabn, set¬ 
tled in the eastein parts of Biitain, is it not as likely he 
would have mentioned, also, that ? 1 say the Cautabri, so 

the Biscayans were called: for, had there been any form- 
dation for this lepoit, they should rather have been some 
Caniahri, a gentile name, than om Cantaher', 9. proper 
name of an individual. 

As neither Tacitus, nor Gildas, noi Bede, nor any 
contempoiary wiiter, mention the ciicumstaiice, neither 
does Rirhaid ot Ciiencester, in his Account of the Pio- 
vince of Flavia, wheie Camboiico was, as it occurs, stated 
by him, in the Fifth Iter of ^Antonine's Itinerary'’. 

But enough of black books and bulls, and dreams of 
charters. The tiuth is, many cii cum stances have com¬ 
bined to distinh the lepose of oiu University records, and 
public libraries. Ancient vviiteis speak of the Danes as 
having inadc a (omplete desolation of every monument of 
literature and religion, in these parts, and the Saxons had 


A •Cdius calls him, conucalty t nougb. (p. 4. Hist Cdiit pars 1.) a 
ViDg's son (homo i^enere nohih'v, Hiispan tc Regib films) j and yctspeaks 

pf him as a sort of schoolmaster. „ 

0 

. « I 

^ Kicar^as Cor^ccnsis de Situ BritanniaD, Gap. vi 
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been here before, and came at tirst, iiot as revivers, but de¬ 
stroyers : and whatever honojars popeiy may claim, in sub¬ 
sequent *pe]riods, by her new creations, )et, our alfefations 
from popery to protestautisin intrudiu ed much disorder 
and confusion. Eighty years after the foundation of ihike 
Humphrey’s library, at Oxfoid, not a’single bt>ok remaiuc<l 
of the old library®. Cains, who has preser\ed the titles 
of tlie booilk.s left in the two public libraries at Cambridge, 
in 1574, confesses they had ‘been jdundejod of a great 
part; and, though he speaks of privileges, granted by an¬ 
cient kings, he appeals to none directly, iioi could he,\to 
any authentic, highei than llenn III. Fuller, in his 
History of Cambridgi, has given, after Cams, an account 
of the furious disputes aX)oul privileges that had subsisted 
long befoie, between tlie towTismen aftd scholastics ol 
Cajubiidge, togethcj with Uu' iiitiie destruction made of 
the I'uheisity recoids, by the foimei; 'and such lecords a.s 
the scholastics would have been most willing to preserve, 
the townsmen would have betui lu-ost eager to destroy. 
Some of our most tlattering testiTuonies, therefore, mu.st 
have been made up of i-oujecturcs, traditions, and ancient^ 
histories, accessible to evei’^ one, oi of impostures, and 
fragments of no account. 

1 have included ancient liistoiies, because, in questioihs 
of this kind, it is no uncommon thing for men to yieak of ohl 
archives, which, wliile they do leach to later occurrences, 
do not to such as are remote. Here they take up with 
ancient authors; but wlieie arc their archives? 

The first public instiumeni, relating to this University, 
that can be spoken of, ajs undoubtedly authentic, tho 
13th of Henry III. A. C. 1Q29' 


* He)iq. Bodleiaiitf 
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Splendid, therefore,‘as our history mig;ht have appeared, 
if intrpfhiccd with a Spanish prince, broiii^ht into this 
islanfl* f)y our own king, Garguutius, and 'foiftiding a 
British Univij'rsity, and deettrated in front, with the names 
of kings anfl popes, 1 leave these uncertainties for others 
to shape intf> v.'hat form they please, as also to Oxford 
historians, to manage their tale of Greek philosojxhers 
coming into this country with king Brutus, ami instituting 
an academy at Greekland, hear OxfordFor f cannot 


help obsci*ving how plcurtHiitly ihe Oxfoid ussortor, aiVr 
<!Onvict!no" llic Canihridyo . orator of luivinr'^ hitlt d, sots 
about trifling liiiusoif. Bin enough of tih ii rrifles; for 
siiiltum ost aflsnrda.s opuiiones acruratnis .•tGllerr; “ It 
is foolish to aim too'inudi aetJaraev in r ■•^'nling absur¬ 


dity/^ 

Though I havfp tluni, b*’eH uMiiir mv c\('s brfor" 1 ex- 

ported hghty 1 pn^U '^d to no (ii>.ro\ ta m''*’; toi 

we ran Jay liltle sUg <s oh any li'eiarv oeruriiiu'C'^ in ihis 
ancient town, tjil slie (mu* of SigriHMt, whirh, aGe-adini. 
to llie vennable iiede, was about iJie veaj I houeh 

« i 

even Bede says, ouiv tlait ^igGfu rl ioinided, auiong t!nr 
East Angies, (in winch C'aihbridge la\,) a s(ltool ha thf 
inslructioii of lio^.s , 


3 Oxonicnbij JtisCoiK>la t‘x IiIhg tr. fhr Asspi' 

tio CK'>ri. At'.nK'rrn N’.iin ttr t'. lu.n incric- 

bvom pUiluhOithoniai scliolani a (n.,*-*!'; wi.iti pJi'htsophi^ ort.iiri, tpiM uin 
Trojjnis duct.* Brutu in luinc ,ipj>uiciunl, cmii ex aliis plciisqne, 

tmjl ex uo-Slra col!i;^itur ' A hnuk, jpnilGibly, of crpul 

rity,^and no niotc> v*ith tin' Blac-k Bfzok *)i' 

• • 

This word,p//cri Alfn tl Iraiislt^tcs iiKMin. ui las Saxon trans 

latr^n of Bode^s m^itory; ^^nd U)<U iho woid, f*ut.r, as wtll as lupins, 
mcJiiR in aucit ut wrUcr4'.*yo*nig p:nr>o!is, itf/u/tt't r? /(rjn^ is 

‘^^erlain. Sec KoVlnson’s Jflistory of tiapiisiii, ^ nup. xix of Infant Hap- 
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All diat essentially belongs to tTie present question lies, 
I think, within a small copipass. All beyond i^ts on 
conjecfcire>, or on inference, or on supposititious Vtitings; 
60 die whole passage from the venert^ble Rede shall be 

laid before the reader. * • 

« • 

“ In those times of tlie kiogdoift of th*? East Angle.^, 
after Earpwald, the successor of Recluald, Sigbert (Sige- 
bert,) his^ brother, was king, a good and religious man, 
who, while flying from the cntnilies of Keduald, he became 
an exile in Gaul, received the laver wf baptism, and re- 
tmiiing to his <‘oimtry, where ho enjoyed the kingdotn, 
soon desiring to imitate those tilings which he saw well 
disposfd ill iliu (J juls, UEslituled ;* in wliicli boys 

niitrbt be in! literature* tlic; assisliuice of 


bishop Telix, he introducoi] frobi Kent, (Cuutla^) 

^nppl^iiig them wnh and masters, after the 

iuannt i of tjic people of j^enl and ?!usi is all ho says 
upon the --oi.'jecl. 

It IS vtoithy ohsirvtUion, that ulun liie ahbot Adrian, 
and Thuocloio, afteisvaids^ Ai<'hhislu>p of Canterbury, 
vvcie sent into thi.s isiniul b\ Poptt Vitah^aiius, for the pnr- 
po^e of reiltijioo , instruction, no notice 

U taken of ihis i^reat h Both of thorn, we are 

^ V / 


tistn ijut >C!il I 11) I >t nt>t tu ituTui, that th(. pAidag^u^uc, 

uitjti b> l!c(h , tj ].t/u tiio Jo boys, as much as the 

cone»pi>nttf ut bj»<k w nl by Xi nophon, in his Cyropa^dia. 

But as to Dr I ulJ* i*s u ^uii t ui ^Chuioh jtiitoiy,p* 76 ) fiom Si. Paul’s 

• i 

^.dlling CibiistMTo childteii, ‘^nd their instructo^9 as 

T j> ; i, jiotiu) t Ji^ Hi ChiJst, ^^plaining the 

iii i v\oid l>y AJiuotapIitui at Appl'tntion, tiut evidently pioves nothiug* 

oijf w i\ 0 tht 

# 

I I. i > lli.t Aiigi 18 

" ilii 1 111* 2 1, ^ 
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told^ were well iustructed in the Greek and Latin lao' 


giiages. This was in the jear 668 ■*, some years after the 



delivering out,to thtir hearers the metrical art, astronomy, 
aiithuntic, a/'id ecclesiastical discipline, and by way of 
proof, it is ado'ed, thatito tins very day, tliere remain some 
of thn.ir scholuis, who know the Latin and Greek language 
full as well as theii own, in which they were born. They 
also taught them the singing.or chaiinting in the church, 
which was adopted jn Kent, and was tiience derived m> all 
the churches of the English. ’I'hcy also instructed them 
ill the Catlmlic, or monastic life, and ordained over them 
bishops. iNov^'/not to insist that this school ot Sigebert’s is 
not mentioned as being at Cambildge, yet, admitting it was, 
as being among the East Angles, and one of the twenty- 
eight British cities mtaitioned b) Hedc, yet is it piolia- 
ble that no notice should Inne been taken of it by those, 
whose objects were liteiary, if it had been such a trans¬ 
cendent institution as an Universit} is supposed to be? It 
was always of tlio genius of such lefornu'is, and re\ivers 
of learning, to single out such institutions, to distinguish 


them by their eulogies, oi to propose some improvements. 

A word or two, previously to our pioccediug on the 
name of the place. 

Our Biitish and Sa^on ancestors used often to derive 


the'names of their principal towns from the i iv<*rs on which 


they were built. (Jairgraut was the tow n (fortilied with a 


castle called, in British, Cair) on the river Granta: and it 


hailing been the cpstoin of the Saxons to change the Bri- 
.tish to corresponding ones in the Saxon, Cairgrs^ was 
naturally enough converted into G.antacester j the town. 


« 


Turncr^s Hist, of Anglo Sax. VoK li. b. 12. c,iv. 
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fortified witli a castic on the rivei Oranta, as it occurs iii 
the Saxon Chronicle; Grenta, in Dooinsda)' Uook,yis 
iiame W^rd» For, as a Savon gave in the name* 9nd a 
Nonnan wrote it down, the Saxon Granta would sound 
the Nonnan Gienla; beside, that the Nonnan# weie vwnt 
mdustiiously to peiveit the Sa'on language. S'hesc woVds 
are used indiscriminately, and suinctimes by the same 
writer, Howevei, the Biitisii Caiigiant, the Saxon Giaa- 
lacestor, and tin Norman (ii<‘ntar«>stei, weie, without 
doubt, till' ‘•amc town. • 

But the opn^ii wliith icspi.ctii the name, Cantabngia, 
and the modem C’ainbiidge, is not so icadily adjusted, 
.some maintaining it is the amient Cgugianf, oi Granta- 
restei; others, that as Ci:imbiidge*and Giantcliester, aic 
now, so that llie> evei weie, two disfnut places. 

Those, v\ho insist, that Gianti iiestei and Cambiidge 
weic the same placi, sav, that the pimripal part ot the 
town lay, formeily, on the noilh side of the ii\ej, extend¬ 
ing noilhwaid, tow aids Giitoii, through a village called 
Howse, of which no\\s House still utains the name: 
and to the south, luwaidi Niwuham, and to what is now 
tailed Giantthesler, along „w'liub, they maintain, as 
proofs, that alien ntly weie lound monuments ot its past 
celebrity, some ol which still lemamed, and, that as tlie 
town giadualiy extended itself to tlie south, Newnliam 
and the village now called Giantchestei, tell into tlecay, 
till, at length, both lemain as fiaginents, broken <M from 
the ancient town. Ol this opinion was Dr. Caius*. 


4 




■* Ad vicuna^ ultia molendindin*, qui se loni^iuji promove- 

bat rer&iis (Jianticestnam, veteris CantibngiSB, &eu Grantice^tria; reli¬ 
quiae adhui superbt'U s, et antiquED urbu nomeu reiereiktes, • Caii. 
Aulis Hist. CauW p 7 * 


iu 


^ OL. I. 
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’ Henry of Huntingdon, a writer in King Stephen's 
reigr), expressly says, that Granteceastria was then called 
Carltebrigia, the name being conipoinidod‘ of Granta, 
\yliit'h lie calls a river of Cuntchrigia *. 

* OthersI and those Cambridge historians, seem to think 
that the t6wn now called Grantbridgc, or Cambridge, 
rose out of the small \illage called Grantehester, and 
the Oxford anliquaiies resolutely maintain, that Grant¬ 
ehester and Cambridge t\e)e two dilfeo id places; that 
there was a ioy:>i palace ami tribunal of justice a’ Granl- 
chester, together witli two forLlied castles, and houses of 
srlioh'stics. 

Iluwcvcr'vvi^ udjufet ihcst* uKittcis, slill it renrains to 
uskj whoiui Ui<* nHulciij r 

As ju oJ unr<'i(anity, we cIioom* to indulge our 

fauev, I renu'iul'cj* ona indiilgini*; innu' upon this sub- 
jeetj coneei\iiu; uc niiglil jeiVi foi tlu origin of this 
word to alteiatiou vf .‘'iniilai or < ognate l(‘tters, the ab- 
breviatiou of syllabJcs, as orcuiiing in aiu ient iiiaiiu- 
seripl.s^ and to llu^ similarilv of tlieii .sounds in ordiiiaiy 
eoiiversaliuni’, being awaie, at the suine time, that Cam 
is still called u ^^iuding ii\»fr, in the Welsh language. 


■* Lib. 1 

T/te fnllnuin^ lutn //o/t'*, tnpn>vcnt perplexing the 

text .— 

tmliXicl, this tiiinibr abbioviritiiig, kd men to rhaiigo, as veil as 

to tkop, ktUrs and syllables: thus, Cambodunum, Camdodunum, 

Campordum, for Alinoudbuiy, iiiYoikshirCi and Linderollena, Lide- 

^collena, for Lincoln city, £cc. ^By a change not more violent than 

these, might Cantal>rig'c gi\e Cambridge; and close to Cambridge we 

have now Granchester for Orartercster, Milton for MidletOH. 

Every one must be awaic of the tendency in oxir language to abbre- 

\iat:ons paiticuiarly of the names of townt derived from the Saxon; 
•0 

Otenford, Oxford ; Madivajstown, Maidstone; Porubernia, Defer, 
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• . « 

But whatever we make of poor 'Cam, Bridge is clearly 

Saxon (BRlliTC), and Cliunlabrige. and Cambridge* both 

■ • * 


Doverj Circcnccster, (.’icctcr ; Cltwanihvritc, ^' uitL'iUn v. SVo feam- 
barde's Perambulations of Kt'nt, p, 17 In inuiftier, Cantexbri- 
g-ia, as we tiiid it in ifetk and tjildas, Oiiiulitbiin the f^ivon 
Chronicle, and Croutabritcia, as in Oooinsdaj Hook, sboiten itself 
into Cambridtjej—for V and O very <‘oniiuonIy infercliung*’, and we 
still abbrcvji^te, in pronutif iation, names wbioh vo lcnt»tljiM in writing: 
thus,Woster, Worcester; To.H r, ToftccsUr; Cicctcr, t'lronccstcr. 

This turn for abbievialin*^ was expedited ^in inannsi'uptsj thus; 
Catnana was Can^gibury; I^15d, Island; (iiatuLrei!', CantJne^, Ca- 

bridge, for the hy]»hen supplied tlie place <jf n as well ns in, am! 

* 

Cabrigia, Caftiubtifiia, might, peilia])s, bring out Cainbiiiliro. I5m 
ns I am not dwaie that others have Int upon tiu-^ dev fv e, I do not insist 
\ipoti it, but picsciit the otjier side of ai«;iuneMt, ni Camden’s 
words: Ciuai nempe Caiifnbiigia, a rainbud^e imtiijui C'ariibonU vel 
pars vcl proles fuit, adco cl sjta ct noiuine est contiuis. Nec facile 
credidenm (am a (Jrant dellcxuin, utpofe duriust'uia videatur haco 
doflexio in qua piietei imam ouines lilera' alisoiluntur. Kxi-timariin 
potius vulgus antiqiii nouiinis Canibor.ti vel f;atni vecabnlum re- 

tiiinisse, licet scriptores Saxonico nomin(‘ (iiaiibridgo sa'pius usi fu- 
erint. Britan, p. idl, ed. IGOik 

To carry this nnUtor a little further than Camden : ni uniting 

with the liver, the aiialoiry i*' exactly the same (both in Ilntisii and 
Saxon) as in many other towns; Jnr as (’aeresk (British) was Kxetei 
exanceptep (Saxon) Caermedweg (liriUsli), a town on tin* Midway, or 
Medwaystown (1 do not mean Maidstone); .so was (jacr Grant, a 
castled tov\n on tlie (irant; and Cafiibndge is e\ utl> the same as I'un- 
bridge, the bridge town, or the bridge in the t<ivui; and so lieaul-^ 
bridge, from tlie small brook called Beaiil. And I hero allude to 
Kent, 1 am remimltd, out of Cauibarde, the famous river iV^ dway has 
taken its name insensibly from crossing the cnunl v, and dividing the 
two bishoprics ot Canterbury ; for otherwise, he co^erves, the rh^er it¬ 
self is properly called Kgle, or Eyle, of which both the town qjf Aijes- 
ford, the castic of Alington (or rather Kylincton), do talce^thi.ir ^ 
name. So Grant, as we have 5eeif, was the Sili-ish a.-, r-cli as the 
Saxou name, afterward; and it mijjlit insensibly take the riann^ of • 
the Cam, or the Winding River, fiy tlje^viver was mnch moictviuding* 
liereabout, befbre its course was altered. 

“ E 2 
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jn that word, I'ollow tlio analogy of our language. As to 
Granta, that was unquestionably the name of the ancient 

it should m«t', however, ho passed over, that in the 5th Iter of Anto- 
nirw’s Itinei-rfiry, we tnooi, as alicady observed, with Camborico. fins 
woPd IS move g^Ticially tj'anslated Cambridge : 'Camden thought it was 
Cambridge^ as did abo Burton. 

Burttin’s manuscript Comment arj^ on Antonine’s Itinerary is of the 
greatest autlioiity. In speaking of Camhorito, as Cambridge, Camden 
h;id his rye on this commentary 5 the editions of Seinierus, Aldu^, and 
Surcta, that i^, the be^t editions, read it Camborico Lang >Uiis has it 
Camboncum : but Buiton’s manuscript has it ^^iboiico. Camden, 
and the rest, were evidently n^istakcii in the letter, t and c being 
scarcely distinguishable in ancient manuscripts; and Camborico is cei- 
tainly more to tfie purpose of those who derive CaUfibridi’e from it. 

Cam, ni the old Hritisln as still in :*he Welsl., signified a Avindini., 
ri^er, and Kith, a foul; which the very nature of (he place seems to 
shew, as J3uiton observes, for it was in tlie tm in the 

very winding and compass of the river, as Ptolemy speaks ot the Eu¬ 
phrates: so tliHi It w'as called Cvaul-ccster by the Saxons.” 

Let it, however, lie i»1)servcd, that ll:(‘ etyinfdogical meaning ot 
Granta, as deduce*! by Camden and Hurlon, from the Saxon word 
Cron, a inar'liy gioinid, docs not correspond to Cam, which, as before 
hinted, sigui'a windine:. Add t*i this, after all, it is not clear that 
tlie ancient Carnlioneo, in Antoniiie's Itineraryt Cambridge- jr)i. 
Fulke, a C'ainbndgc anlii.|oary f ‘^onic note, makes Camborico, or 
Camhovicuni, ComluTtoii, tlnee miles from Cambriilge; which, how- 
cvcij on the face of it, cannot he true, foi the Kornan road did not 
pa.ss ncai Comhertou. Othcis, As Dr. Stukely, still maintaining, that 
Caiiibridge and tlrantchestcr au.» different place.s, call Camborico Grant- 
Chester, iluitun floi s not affirm h.s positive lielief that it was Cam- 
bridge: ^Cainhiidg*^' (says he) c'lsepw/o, nee Burton’s manu¬ 

script Commeniaiv of Aulomne’s Jtmerary is m the Library of Caiiu 
CuMege, Cambridge. 

* Bull I leave these matters for the learned to decide. For myself, I 

* 

coMclude, with Mr. Lanibarde, in his Perambulations of Kent^ in a si¬ 
milar case—“ If I fail in thi<i derivat in, the fault is, for the first part, 
his, who made the chart of this shire, then the folly is mine, that 

k VI 

follow's him.” . • • 

f 

After so much said or the name of Cambridge, 1 cannot forbear nO’* 
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• i 

river; and, to^peak freely, I iiic'liue to the opinion of 
Inland, though it is against that of our own antiquary. 

• • 

Oim Grauta I'uittitulis mbs iuclyta muki*;, 

Vicini a flu\ii nomine nointin habeus : 

Saxoiics banc bflli dctuibaverc procelUs, 

Scd nova pro ^ vtiiii non pr ocul jnilc bita est^ 

Qiiam Finlix nionavhiib Sigebeiii pussa scmtus, 

Artilias illustrem icddaiit alq. schulis, 

■ 

Ilasc ego pciquu'cii.s gt-niis unniiDiunita IJntannX' 

Asserui HI f-aiuleui, CJranta, tlist'ila, tuuni. 


ricing an inscription, mentioned (ly IVIr. Bloinefield, as being, in biis 
^iiTie, in St, Clement’s Cliurch, on a stone, with a dsnblc circuaiscri])- 
tion; it was broken in pieceg, part lying-in the ua^e, and part in the 
^mithifile: n:i : lilST : N ; Oe ; UeLVSINDHKCO: CLeKK: 

TTCDLS CDeVKe : De; L7t VNliRIDDe, See. Thdt is, Here lies John 
of Helyfeiiigharn, formerly mayor of Cumb7idgi, The inscription ib 
Norman Freiicli, the date 13:29, 



CHAP. II. 


vniVersity and town.—dissensions. 


Thus, then, as a sort of starting-place, we shall place 
Sigelx^rt at the head of our vYcatlemia, flic same man¬ 
ner as Oxfoid has been accustomed to place Alfred, 
though, as a modern historian of the University 

correctly observes, the illustrious monarch, who was 
formerly supp.osed to have humded or restored it, had 
really no shun' whatcv«a' in its rsUiblishinent*'^VVe ob¬ 
serve in Lehuu!’;^ lines tlie word Scholis (schools), not 
Schola (a school, or academia), as the word reads in 
Bede. A reasuncr, therefore, miglitask, on the one hand, 
what authority can we have for supposing, that in Cair- 
graiit, one cji’ the most ccdchrated towns in Britain, and 
the residence of the ancient IJnlish kings, there was no 
school til) the lime of Sigebi:it ? Cairgraiil was even 
calh d the land of scholars—and, on the other, 
w^hat for appl\ing tlie word schola here, to a university, a 
StudiuUi Gencrale, by royal charter? 

In the former case, mighf wo not begin our schola too 
late? Iii'ilie latter, should we not begin our university 
too soon^? I'ho word s<;hol:i, indeed, does occur both 


in classical and ancient ecclesiastical writers, in a more 


enlarged sense; but Bede’s ,words, already referred to, 
se^m to fix on Sigebert’s schola one more restricted. 

In matters of great antiquity wc must often be content 
> witjh incomplete iuforiuatipn. Qj^^great literary esta- 

I ■ * 

* Chalmeri’ Hist. f)f the University of Oxford. Pref. 
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blishments, such as univmilics, wert' not of immediate 
origin: they were the result of j^radual advaneejucut and 
successm; improvements. Operum lasti^ia cciifuntur; 
fui^dameiila latent: and it often is foim ,nui]1» beginning.s 
we rise to grt'at establishments. * • 

The word university was rsed in h me'.ajShysi^al and 
philosophical sense b}' ancient w liters', long before it was 

taken in an, ecclesiastical or nionaslic sense: and bv ee- 

' % 

clesiastical and monastic both«?s, bohne it was introduced 
into an academical society: a mother»cathe(hal church, 
with its oflic.ersf; and dependent cliurclics; as well as a 
mother abbe), with its dependent leligions liouges, was 
called universitas’’. 

Strictly sjicaking, a uitiverslty a<fd colleges, as we now 
use the words, are differeut bodies, liavhig their distinct 
laws and members. VVe might be members of a college, 
w'ithout being members of the university, and vice versa. 
Alma mater univcrsila.s, indeed, leceivcs into her embrace 
a collection of colleges, as her adopted children, brings 
them under her regimen, invests them with rights, allows 
them to share her olhcers and professors in the various 
branches of science, and as* a public, political body is 
distinguished by peculiar jirivileges, its appropriate ju¬ 
risdiction, and royal charbirs. '^I’his seems to be the 
modern sense of ihe word university. As to the word^ 
college, that ajso, as every oije knows, is a Latin w'brd, 
used both by classical and all ancient writeis*'. Tor a col¬ 
lection of men or women, brought under one regimen, of 
almost any description, and for almost any purpose. \f c in- 


»Aristotle Metaph- L. 4. 

^ Hence, in ancient the use of Univcrsitates VestrJL 

< Ambubaiarum Colle^, phannacapola;. Hor. 

Xyr>J/ 4 aTcS Twv Ignat, £pist, ad Philip. 
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deed retain the word from monastic schools and institu— 

* jt 

tions, rnnd as almost all our buildings, so the verjwords^ and 
<1 « . ♦ 

habits, used in our colleges, are of monkish origin: and 
thdiigh we 'now consider universities as literary institu¬ 
tions, they were formerly considered as,ecclesiastical, and 
they derive all their peculiar language from religious houses. 

Without pretending to fix the precise time when this 
word university was first applied to iliese learned institu¬ 
tions, and without referring to our tictitioas < harters, in 
which this word appears too prominent^jmd glanog, I 
shall only say, \vc find it in the records,'where our first 
authentic charters begin, in the reign of Henry III.; 
and that it occurs in aucieiil lii^ritcrs much sooner. Who 


so applied it first is no object in c>ur inquiry ; nor, per¬ 
haps, would it be easy to ascertain. 

As to the beginning then of our university histoiy, as 
both Lelaiul and Sir Simon D’Ewes seem disposed to 
set out from Sigebeit, we cannot do better than set out 
from him loO. For thus wa; shall go hand in hand with 
both Oxford and Cambi idge antiquaries; we shall begin 
■with a king as onr patron; we shall have clerics as our 
guides; and what can a Cambridgt? man wish for more? 

It is said, then, that Slgeberl, on his return from 

* 

Gdul, formed a plan, from' what he saw there, for his 
.school; apd we suppose, it b«=ing mv)st probable, that 
this school was at Cambridge, ttuaigli tliis is not asserted 
by Bede. In addition then to rvlial has already been 
observed of Sigebert, it may be further said to those pre¬ 
pared to receive him as the founder of our original 
' schola, that Sigebert was rajise^ to the supreme authority 
over the East Angles among whom j^ambridge lay, A. C. 
O.30, a.id as he succeeded liardwold he was the sixth king 
of the East Angles. > - He only reigned tw'o, of, at most, 
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three- years, when, I'esigniug the ensigns of royalty, 
he became a monk. 

Jt is*mentioned, by the i\.ssertor of the Anlicjuity of 
the University of Oxford, from the Archives of Uni¬ 
versity College, though of what date 01 authority# he 
leaves unnoticed—that Alfred endowed t)xl'(.)rd Aca¬ 
demia with no lands, but jiaid it a certain annual sum of 
money foi'a large number of .students; and that ,so i* was 
supported by the Saxon king.s, and that the first piur- 
••hase of was made by money left them by 

Henry 111. Tliis i,s probably ytear the truth, with re¬ 
spect to both these ancient institution.^; for Henry gave 
both of them charters, aiH? in uearl} the .sam* terms, in 
Dooiiisdav Book ihere Vs u distinct :nid rriimilo account 

ft/ 

of the };o,r:.ses.sions of land of each pe)'.''On and religious 
house in Catnbridgeshlje; and in the Saxon Clnoni-le, 
the fomi of conveying gjeat pos.se.s,sions to the church, in 
diifercnt counties; but the name of neither univejsily ap¬ 
pears ill the.se records. 

'Fhough our hi.story professes to be only that of the 
Univer.sitv, yet the town and .schools, in these early * 
times, were ,so similar in th^ir fortune.s, that they cannot 
be well considered apart: and wc are furnished with 

* 

or no niaterials for regular academical history. For the 
town, as being one of the most distingui.shcd in Britain, * 
had been liable^ in early tiineS, and in distinct.periods, 
to experience great commotions, and to undergo a va¬ 
riety of changes. Very early, when it became Qiris- 
tian, it felt the efl’edts of the Dioclesian and Maximihan 
persecutions. Then followed the ravages of the Dimes * 
and Saxons : the most entire is said to have been that, of * 
Swayn, King of Denmark;, abput 1010, when terrible 
devastations werf made among the Bast Angles, in whose 
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( 

kingdoja Gransburgh or Cambridge lay. And in all these 

reverses of fortune the Monks and Scholastics had their 
/ * » 

full share. ' 

When William the Conqueror had greatly subjected 
EngJand, he still met with much resistame in these 
parts, more particularly from the monks of hiiy. He 
retired for a time to the Castle (Cambridgeshire being 
then the seat of war), and the F.ly monks lniing sub¬ 
dued, he repaired, or i 'built it. But we may be sure, 
that till he had siibdned tlu spivil oh the place, he 
would give no support to t^s literature 

1 say repaired or rebiiiit Uh raslle; because Cair- 
grant being one ot nuKst distingni.shed towns m Bri¬ 
tain, bad a castle, as the name* unpoits, and as otbnr 
British towns so c!i: racteri, t.d possessed from lime im¬ 
memorial. Bi t William’s object being to keep doviu 
the monks of Lly, and ill liie mouk'< in GiS'iUabvige, 
enlarged and more slror-jy forlitied this ca'tle. I'herc 
were at tlic lime .,>87 bouses us the town, of iie 

destroyed 2*, in order to take wider conipa.'S fjr hi' 
castle. 

Cambridge, was in the Icing’s bauds and rated in 
Doomsday Book, till Henry l.’s tiiae, the shr;itf ans¬ 
wering for the annual provits to his Kxeheijoer: but 
'Henry, afr the to"'nsmen's d.^siTf, granted il in fee-farm 
to his .Burgesses of Cambiidge (though as vet they 
were not Mayor, Bailitfs, and Aldermen), who held it 
of him in chief; and who, therefore, paid into his ex- 
chfequer the same, as the shci->fll' usc?tl to do ®; and for 
this*Henry I. gave them a chaiter’’: he al-o gave them 


» Sfic it in Coliert.viiPa, p. 221 

»> a MS. 
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other privileges.-5 King John granted them a mercl>ant*a 
guild/ aiwl they became a corporation by charter^ ^hich 
charters*were confirmed and enlarged by Heniy III. and 
Edwaid 1. - * 

jtli respect tQ Henry I. wlio was the youngest ion 
tht'Couipicior, aiid who bestowed so much 
regr.'(i on ti.is !o\vn, presume he had strong predi- 
locaou' {'or the piaoe, he having, it is said, been educated 
at Cambiidge; uinl ioi l>is Jittiuiy attainments was en¬ 
titled Rean-elw. * )i Fidhu' say.s, that out of gratitude, 
he cndowctl n \utii ( le/’n* n'l, Urs of languages. And 
to tills chciunsfam e .Leli ud’s lines allude 


^ind (hkkI rujvom (>i(‘aia musisj 

HijijvM i liii’i iU • 

t •-vidtUi liiu'uis. 


Th'-iig!) Hr, ioiih r t!:iuivs, that piimarily they alluded to 
bcau-elerc jnnioi, as he cads Henry V III. Rut though 
lleniY L ('<.slowed a charti r cm the town,*’ there is no 
, i.mteni tiuil he bestowed any on the university; and be¬ 
side the cl’.arter just alluded to, be ordained, by another 
chai ii r, di.ii no ccssci shocjd unlade nor pay toll for 
its gooiis an> v here but in Cambridge. But it was not 
till )'2dl, (under Henry 111.^ that the goveninn.nl the 
town took, the iiamp of mayor, uldernien, and bailiifs. ^ , 

In these early times religiouf Iiouscs were very nume¬ 
rous in the town : as to <hc students in the university, 


^ An. i20l, li. MS. , • ■ ^ 

V An. 1:181, “ Foi in outrage done to the university the town lost ’ 

ait their oiiartcr^j ami to have th* tn again, consented to pay the crown 
iOo marks, or .4-10. poi annum for ovy.’* Dr. Parris MS. note on 4th ‘ 
Tol of H. MS. 


• » 


An. Rcf,. 52, Lit. Patentes, ike, H. M. 
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they did not live in colleges, as now, but in private houses, 

as they still do in Germany and Italy. These, at first, 

* • 

were most of them hired of the townsmen, and'die rent 

• * 

fixed by censors, or arbitrators, called taxers, taxatores, 
two of whojn were scholars, and two of the town. 
These houses were called halls, hostles, or inns, hospitia 
studiosonim: principals were the persons presiding in 
them; the magistri were the tutors, and all the rest were 
scholare^scholars or students: the chancellor, \vho was 
only pro tempore,*and a residing memb^^f tl^e univer¬ 
sity, was called rector.® ' 

These hall^ and hostles were also numerous, and for 

•< 

reasons hereafter assigned, far more crowded, than our 
present colleges, with students* The principal houses 
were those of St. Mary, St. Barnard, St. Thomas, and 
St. Augustine, assigned to Artists, who studied the li¬ 
beral arts; and St. Paulinus, St. Nicholas, St. Clement, 
and Hovens, to Jurists, or students of the civil at>d 

I'l -t. 

canon law. The names, and changes of them all, as 
they afterwards became appendages to colleges, may be 
‘seen in Dr. Caius,'’ and Archbishop Parker.® 

Several of these houses were, at length, deserted and 
sijjpk into decay ; others, being purchased in succession 
by patrons of^ literature, &nd obtaining incorporation, 
with riglrt of mortmain, became permanent rich endow'-- 
ments, of which more in the proptjr places. 

* 

^ Baker in his MS. Hist, of St. John’s pollego, observfis^ that the 
first time he reads of a chancellor of the university^ is in 1:^. U does 
occur then; hut it also occurs ^sixteen years before^ HI. 

Wl>cn it tras first given, I^kndw not, perhaps about thi» time. 

Hjst. Cant. 1. 1, p. 46. , « , 

e Hist. &.C. de^ohoh Pub* p. 5, 6, 
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, - Though institutions for the purposes of study j.pfiy re¬ 
quire above all others tranquillity, yet Cambridgo^seems 
to haveibein doomed to perpetual disquiets. 

In the year 1215, during the contentifrhs betvt^en 
King John and lys barons, the latter laid waste a ^eat 
part of Cambridgesliire, and the town of Cambridge 
itself. In the following year they took the castle with 
twenty knights who were lodged there.* 

In the year 1259 there bro*ke out between t^ scholars 
and towh8men ji|.yi olent dissensions, ’^Aich had oeeu long 
brooding, andwhich were frequently repeated. 

The same year Henry III. and his nobles Avere involved 
in a civil war on account of the king’s partiality towards his 
French subjects, who cnime in swarms into the country 
the preceding year, at the time it was oppressed w-ith 
great scarcity. Henry Hastings, the Earl of Hunting¬ 
don, had seized^the Isle of Ely ; King Henry led an 
agny to Cambridge; and after fortifying it went to Lon- 
to oppose Gilbert, Earl of Clarence. During his 
absenc^'fHastings having broke into the town of Cam¬ 
bridge, laid great part of it waste. These commotions,* 
must of course, have much disturbed the quiet of the 
clerks. 

The disputes between the scholars and townsmen ma¬ 
nifested themselves in the most outrageous fewm by the^ 
former reseping one of theii> own order who jiad tfom- 
initted murder, though they did not originate in that 
source. ^ 

Other contentions also had much distracted this «eat 
of learning very early, viz,; first, between the 'Bishefp of 
Ely and the clergy, and scholars of the university; se-. 


* Csius de Antiq. Cautab. p. ^ 
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coDd|y, between the 'University and the hospitallers^ or 
those^ whom we have mentioned as letting houses to 
schofars: thirdly, between the University and‘clerks, who 
were not sc^iolars: fourthly, among the scholars them- 
selves.* 

« • 

These co'ntentions among the scholars took a most 

violent turn, by county j ivalrics, and academical frays; 
till a south countiyman and north counlry;nan, both 
scholars, having amidst these disputes proceeded from 
words W l^ows, ^1 the south couiitiyinen nsbw .siding 
with the disputant of the . south countryf'^and the noith 
countrymen with him of the north, the fray soon became 
general. The chancellor inteiposed; but academical 
authority was too weak. He ctdled the townsmen to his 
aid; but this was thuoviug oil into llu' fire; gownsmen 
fighting with gownsnun, and townsmen inteimingling 
with all; the uni\uslty and town ^ was confusion, 
and gow'nsmcn all up in aims. 

Public plunder, burning of rccoid.^, and every spe^es 
of horror ensued, ^'he king sent dow^ii to €J#mbridge 
a delegate to inquire into these disput<>s, and to have 
suinmaiy justice executed < on ; ome delinquents. Six¬ 
teen of the tow'iisiiu a V lie hai’ged, others both towns¬ 
men and gownsmen fled foivasylum to religious houses, 
or were ,committed to the town goal. The peace was 
again restored, though it teiminated in many of the scho¬ 
lars retiring to Northampton, and forming themselves 
into a literary society. I’his University, however, of 
Northampton lasted only four yji^ars. For in the 45th 
year of his reign, iicnry ill. empowered certain mas- 


T 

Pibvition waa made agajn(St each of these troubles in Henry 3d’« 




H. MS. 
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ters and scholars to excicise schofastic discipline at Nor¬ 
thampton^ as at Oxford and Cambridge, and in the .49th he 
orderefj tllem all to return*. * * * 

Another circumstance, which increased Ihe tumults of 
the place, was tlie practice of having tournaments, Jhas- 
tiludih, avantura, single combats) those fashionable bar¬ 
barities which characterised the chivalrous ages. They 
were first, contrived by the Gothic and Lombard kings; 
but introduced into this coiihtry by the Saxons or Nor¬ 
mans. <^ich^d [. appointed five phtccs fbr These bar¬ 
barous milita^legaluies. Foi when duly licensed, these 
combats determined causes criminal as well as civil.t* 
Cambridge seems to have been one; for these amusements, 
being performed aiinucdly, biouglit together all the idle 
fashionable brutes (and the^ weic v« ry *mnneious) in tlie 
county to Cambridge; and theie was left behind not 
only a reckonin|j;of bloodshedding at the tune, but of 
bickerings and tumults, which lasted tluough the year, 
.^coidingly, Henry HI. issued letteis patefSt, which 
w'cre diSinfirined in the seventh yeai of Edward H. that 
there should be no tournaments within five miles of Cam-, 
biidge.' • 

But the principal evil under which Cambridge groaned 
was the swarms of students and monks. The Scotch ■ 
historian. Major,.tells us there were 4, or 5,0SP0 fcholar* 
in his time. Caius says there had been twenty hostles, 

of which seventeen remained m his time. To some 

« 

of these hostles the monks weic accustomed to'retire, 
to study literature*: «ind various other religious houses, 

• « 

* Hare’s MS. Index^ vol. 

b Sir Robert Cotton’s Po&lthuinai p. 67. 

t * * 

^•Hare’s MS. Index. \o1. 1. p 1? 
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exclusively for monastic purposes. Many of these wete 
mere swarms of drones, who had nothing to do but r^^d 
masses,* pray for the dead, and invent legends, and 
dreams, and lies. They were independent too of the 
tov^nsmen. The' monastery of ,St. Giles was supported 
by tithes, strained but of twenty-thiee villages in the 
county. Add, too, these people had ecclesiastical liber~ 
ties, and were exempted fiom the civil eourtp.* These 
people were the great weight, and no doubt the towns¬ 
men grCabcH undet the burden. And yet oui ^mbridge 
histoiians, who allude tp this circumstaifbe, do not men¬ 
tion It, though indeed it was the principal cause of the 
tumults of the place, but rather as m^ter of ^lory 
Better had it been foi* these tim^s, if, instead of making 
laws against students settling at Nfiithainpton and Stam- 
foid, kings had allowed them leiteis patent for forming 
academies wheiever they pleased. 


^ Rcx« Vicecofn Cantabrigienhi ^aluUni Quuniam, ut au<]ivitlius> 
plurcs nomiiiantuT Clciicj apud Caniabi qui sub iiulhus nf^istn scho* 
lannm sunt disciphnai ct tuitiouc^ sed potius niciitiuntur bc bCho- 
lares cum non sunt, ut tutuib, et fortius, (vis4 ad hoc opportunitate) 
qneant maliguariy tibi pr^cipimus quod aASutnptis tecum probi^ et 
legalibus hominibus de comitatu tuoj accedab ad Milam nobtiam Can- 
tabngiam, ct pGi totam\illam cKman faciab e< paitc nobtiA, quod 
pullus olencu morctur lu viih, qiu nou sit ^ub disciplii^, vel intui- 
tionc alicujus niagistn bcholanuni £t ahqui tiles iuerent in m 1I& 
cA ei?ciuit infra qmndecim dus, postquam hot. clamatutn fuerit.^ 
Lt 81 ultra tcrminuni illuin in%enti fuennt in cAdem vilU^ hujusmodi 
cler^^i capiantur, ct in prisonam nostram mittantur. Teste meipso 
a|vid Oxon. 3 Man, anno regui nostri 15. ^ iller^s Hisu of Cambridge^ 
p 1/)- 

Literdc Regi^, Jt|uod vicecomes daman fatiiat contra clencos di- 
centes se esse &cholarcs, 15 Hcqry III. Hare’s MS. Index, it appears 
these clerics, whether m ord^rp, only considered as students, wert 
not ^olars, meinbers of Hostles. 



*111686 evils were still further iucreased by what *Dr 
Fuller ctdls,, Pretenders to Scholarship." These/*too 
were considered as religious; but were propei'ly under nc 
scholastic rules: hence they could trespass* more i;©- 
vertly, %nd with less* dan^. When summoned to appdlu 
in the vice-chancellor’s court, they pleaded e'Kemptioii 
from his authoi itj, as not being scholars: on othei occa¬ 
sions, they pleaded to the chai^cter both of scholais and 
cj^rics, to ^^i ttm eulenastical libeif^, oi^exen^t^n from 
the chil powci. ^ 

This description of nieu, cicfts-no-clei cs,” as Ful¬ 
ler ca% them, |^rmed so great a featuie of Uie character 
of die place, that I shall ^^opy into, the notes the king’s 
order, directed to the sheiifT, for suppiessiog them*. 

It appears by a letter of Henry, that the disputes be¬ 
tween the hospitallers and scholastics related to the im¬ 
positions, which t0y put on the scholais, in letting their 
hoi^^: in consequence of which, as the letter ^ states, 
the schol;^ Were meditating to leave #le place. It was 
to remedy this, that tvi o masters of the universitjj^ and 
two townsmen, probos et legales homines, had been ap# 
pointed taxors. Other causes also increased the imt»' 
fion. 

The domineeiing insolence of the cleiks and monks, 
together W^i the disttirbances between the schiflars and 
townsmen, which* had existed in di6ferent forms, and 
different periods, for a course of years, opened the door 
for those great privileges, granted to the university fiom 
the time of Henry iH.^^for here the cunent of oui aca¬ 
demical history begins to run i^gular and clear. These 
piivileges were obtained under the plea of more ancient 

• See p. 64. • 
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'ones, and, wliother founded on forged or gei^uitio ofaSr- 
tera^ ’q^id bulls, carried their weight with succeeding po¬ 
tentates ; for, as all power has a tendency to sp^ad, these 
privileges were still further increased under thd'^mc pl^ 
'Foremost among the public instruments of Hepry til. 
relating to the university, are, beside those already^ ipen- 
poned, the following—the king’s letters to the sheriff^f. 
authorizing him, at the signification the^ W^hop 
Wiff an^ t^e discretion of the chancellor au^|||j^8ter$, |p 
suppress the insolencies of clerks and,^cboi^, and fo 
imprison or banish them from t^e university—the jking’s 
letters to the Bishop of Ely, that clerks^ contunutpious, 
and rebellious against the tfianceUor, should be impi^soned 
or hamtHicd from the town—-iSie king’s letters, that the 
shenff should imprison clerks, who were malefactors, at 
the command of the chancellor, in defect of the burges¬ 
ses, and should cause them to be l^rated, on the 
quest of the chancellor, and not, before—other i ^ ers 
from the king, differing the s^fHf to abstai^from'^ 
preh^ing scholars, notwithstanding his former letters— 
the lung’s letters for pxo'ievi'mg the liberties of thewii* 
versity —the king’s bnef, to suppress discords, between 
the university and people of the town—and, that the king's 


Justices should not introduce themselves, to settle of* 
fences and disputes between scholars and 



«' f*er ] 
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^itA'RTEltS^ PRIVltEOES, AND VAKIOTFS KEGULATIONS. 

* 

Among riie public instruments, in Henry III/s reign, 
ii(ias the Composition" betweei} the scholars and 

the burgesses, t^nfiimed by loyal authority, ordaining, 
that before the masters resumed Aieir lectures, a certain 
numbU' of th|< scholars and the townsmen should be 
bound by oath to take ftlie names of all the principal 
hbuses in the town, and of those who dwelt in them; so 
th^t no person should be lodged therein, who could dis¬ 
turb the public p^ce; and the privileges of the tJniver- 
sjty \frere all under such provisions as might secure the 
pei^rmance of the said Composition; or, in the last re¬ 
source, thp violators weripdenounced fUfore the king and 
his council. ^ 

Henry, after these provisions for the public order Of 
the University, did it the honour of a visit, (A. R. 54,) 
when some other regulation| were introduced. Among 
the archies of the. University is a short history of tliis 
royal visilr 

In Edward I.’s reign, the University obtained a con¬ 
firmation of its privileges. In this charter ^ the letters of 
Henry III. ^(21,22,2p, and 25.) and the Composition,*are 
recited and coniinned. They, also, had conferred on them 
some new privileges, among which one was, that no one. 


* A. b. 127p. Hare’s MS. IndSx. * T^ompositio jnter sc^olsrei et 
kUTgenses Caatabrigie auctoritate regia confirmata. 

r^’ 
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imprisoned by order of tiie chancellor, should bo Kborat- 
ed by .the mayor and bailiffs, under pretext,* of a ■king*s 
brief, formerly issued. ' ^ 

There ie occasion to say less on the coni^sions Of 
Edward 11. they Jbeing, principally, confirmations Of 
former charters and privileges. This prince, how'ever, 
granted some new privileges, among which, the one en¬ 
titled, Chai ta omnium amplissima, (as Hare describes it*,) 
with the addition of new privileges, was co^rmed by 
Edward HI. 

The University had now obtained power to punish re- 
graters and forestallers, and to deliver scholastics and 
clerks from prison; atjd all causes iu which they were 
concerned, relating to taxes, letting of houses, hiring of 
horses, selling provisions and clothes, were cognizajile 
before the vice-chancellor, oi his commissary, as in 1 Elia, 
all which matters were to take their due course in the 
chancellor’s court, as a court of reco1‘d. 

The assize of hiW?.id, wine, ai^ beer, together with fines 
and punishments relating to them, were exclusively lodg¬ 
ed in the Univeisity, with the supervision of weights and 
measures; all which had formerly belonged to the mayor, 
bailiffs, aldeimen, and burgesses: and for these privileges 
the University were to pay into the exchequ^a yearly 
tribute Oi ten pounds; and the ma)*or, bailifl^KC. Were, 
in these several particulars, only to assist the chancellor, 
his vicegerent, or commissary, parere humiliter, et inteii- 
der^, nt decet.—This charter is introduced with greater 
fdfmaUty, than any of the preceding, and was given in 
full parliament 

« l6 Edward 2* flare’s 1 Edward 3. Wd, 

^ ^ 5Itichard 2. i. f. 210, 
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Thi$ <Aarter was givea, on account of the mayor and. 
aldermen having been n^ligcnt in the discharge of'^heae 
several dtities, which formerly belonged to them; and^ ao * 
cordingly^'fthe king having heard of false v\cights and 
measures having been used at Stursbridgc fai^ issued li¬ 
ters patent to the University, informing tiicm, that if they 
did not perform their duty better, they, also, should lose 
their privileges, in like manner. 

In Edward Ill.'s reign, letlei s patent had set aside former 
king’s br^s, in fa\onr of tbc present pouer of the vice- 
chancellor for the iinpiisoning'and punishing of scholars. 
The m^yor and, bailitfs of the town v\ ere sworn every ye^r, 
before the vice-chancellor, to hem> the peace of the Uni¬ 
versity—while, on the onh hand, petitions were presented 
to the king and council, by the burgesses, against some of 
the privileges of the University, as being contra jusq. 
fasq. et contra chartas burgensium, concessas ct confir- 
inatas '*; and, on the other, the University presented pe¬ 
titions to the king in parliament, agaipst the mayor and 
bailids, to have their privileges and libertic's enlarged 
but, quibus datum nullum respoiisum ^ 

If I professed to go into minutiae, X should notice se¬ 
veral things that related to the police and discipline of the 
place, such as paving the tovfn, provisions against public 
women, But these matters we must pass. • 

By charter of Richard II. *A, Reg. 7* the assize of 
bread, wine, and beer, in the tow n, the supei inteiidance 
of weights, candles, and firing, and tin; siipeivisiop of 
measures, the bulchfer and fish market, the regulatiorf of 
Stursbridge fair, licensing of •vintners and brewers, 'and 
of determining all fines against^ olfViulei's, is still fuitJ\pr 

» ^ Properly,% 

^ ] L Kdward HareM^. F'lwaid 0, ITarc'- 
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•comfirmed to the vice-chancellor,. in short, he,’ ^wiA M# 
btfici^^s, was to take cognizance of all pi^r^nal pleaa^ 
IP and all causes where a clerk or scholar was <^ of the 
parties, except in inayheini and felony. . 

i must nof forget^ to observe, that An. 1318, tl^o Uni¬ 
versity had the honour, if not of receiving a visit, at 
least, of receiving two bulls, in confirmation of all her 
privileges, from Pope John XXll. a predecessoribus 
suis et Angliae regibus oliin concessorum'j and; these 
were followed, six years after, with a declaration from 
the same pope, relating to so?ne constitutions of his to be 
read in the scjiools, as the other decretals , > 

_ r 

Of the privileges formerly granted, I dnd no trace in 
Hare, except those spunous bulls already commented on, 
and 1 suspect none are to be found in the archives of the 
University. i 

The charters of foundations and deeds of mortmain all 
bear the regal authority. Had thee,'' indeed, been any 
old musty bull, founding colleges at Cambridge, doubt¬ 
less, Mr. Hare, a papist, would have produced them: I 
therefore, suspect none are in tlie University, and, perhaps, 

I 

never were, before this period. 

'I’he monasteries and churches in England were, in 
religious matters, from the time of August^, under 
the authority of the pope. But the kings ^England 
were, in their civil capacities, under ho, vassalage to 


, , ^ I ' ' \ 

» The first of these two bulls may be seen at full lengthy in AylifTc^s 
History of (Oxford, vol. \u Appendix^ p. 16. ' - i ^ 

t V 

^ Bulla ejusdem Johannis ad Universitatem transmissa de qaibus>- 
lai^constitutionibus in scholia ciais legeodh, sicut cfctenu deorlUIcv. 
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the other kings of Europe \\cre% and schools 
and colleges m/ literature, insignificant as tlicy nyty he 
^ughd^iepetided, 1 suspet t, ou tltem foi then founda* 
hons. ^ , 

It sterns, by the ai chbishop of Canterbury’s letter, - A 
1309, that the University was subject to his visitation'*, 
and, as the kings of England had the mvestituio of 
bishops, and the powei of suspending 01 bestowing 
church livings, (quia legcs Anglia? unguuntur m capite,) 
so weie the archbishops of Canterbury consMlered, tan- 
qnam altenus oibis papse^. 

I do not deny that there are indulta in the black book. 
but I suspect there are no such 6ulh relating to the found- 
ation of the Univeisity, in the archives jet, as we 

have seen, an univeisity of schools, under a rector and 
masteis, existed long befoic. 

It seems, then, and I am willing to believe it, that alma 
mater, considered*as the fiuitful mother of literaly-civd 
societies, was 1 athcr an eleve of our kings, than of popes. 
Kings gave the charters of foundation, with deeds of 
mortmain, and then foundei s, generally, 01 some one act- < 
mg under then authority, gave statutes. And if popes 
thought themselv es entitled to bestow on them any privi¬ 
leges, ^t, if those pnvilegfeb became oppressions, tlie 
king, his pai'liament, could remove thenw and we • 
accordingly, find, 111 the famouS dispute betvv ecu the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, on the one part, and 
the four orders of fnars mendicant on tlie othei, an prder 
of Edward 111. No’stre seignur le roi cn parlemcnt, c©m- 


j Sir Robert Cotton’s Posthums, p.«70 
LnglAnd 4 •« 

^ 2 Edward fk IJarc 


Prpcpdtnei^ of tiki Kmgi \ 
*< ottoiii Postlaim i 
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.moulding the fHars to renounce ami suspend the ^eutioti 
of aj^ papal bulls *. As to comtitutions aiid deeret&k^ of 
which moi e in another place, if one prince think it 
a privilege j:o have them read, a royal order c^m alsO set 
them aside; ,and as a matter of authority, they had none, , 
but so for as they were consistent with the law of the 
land, and in our common law courts, they had no power 
at all; non currit lex. 

But the pope had ecclesiastical authority here, certain¬ 
ly ; and, as by that he exempted the University of Oxford 
from the jurisdiction of the bishop of Lincoln, in whose 
diocese Oxford lay, ^ did he the University of Cam¬ 
bridge, from that of the bishop of Ely. The aifair was 
refei red to the decision of pope Martin V. who gave it 
in favour of the University, the spurious bulls of Hono- 
rius and Seigius, A, 624, and 699, being produced on the 
occasion, and the exemption was confirmed by pope 
Eugene IV. 

In the year 1288, as stated in.^ our histories, (and 
this might have been mentioned before,) Peter House 
* was founded j and as my limits do 4 iot admit of a regular 
history of the University, wiien I come to treat of par¬ 
ticular colleges, I shall speak of several things that pro¬ 
perly belong to this place. ' I must content rnywlf, as I 
' have all with being very generat now. ^ 


^ Et aUBS voet le roi^ que Pexectition touz ifnpetfacioas det 
proc^i faitsB ou purauitp^, ou affaire ou pursuedent^iDps avemf 
en If* court de Kome, et aiUours par les frercB des dit7 ordreS| ou pei'-f- 
* aone^singulere de ycelies en general on especial, coimtrc Ja dite Univer- 
Bitie, ou oscune persone d’ycelle, puis la fesdnee du dit estatut, cesse de 
et soit myg a neant. Pari d(^«£ldwaidd, 10, IL Thitfretoad^ 
Mble ordorjoaay be &een, appendix to Ayli&is Hit* 

TOory of Oxford, p* It l^f Norman French, 
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fii^t ymr of liis reiga, Henry gave Uiem a most 
wfiiple'tsh^wt^ reciting and confirnting the princi^a^ cbar>< 
tera of •i^dward II. and letters patent of Edward Ill. 

In t^^ear 1401, the second of Henry jy. tlie arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as the alterius orbi^pupa, though 
with powi^r from tlie crown, made an oiliciul visitation of 
the University, and, by commission, to the distinct col¬ 
leges; inquiring, whether the statutes of the University had 
been observed, and the college chests carefully kept; 
whether the sciiolars were obedient to the chancellor, and 
peace preserved in the University; and as an important 
branch of his authority, whether tljeie wore,any suspected 
of holding Wickliffe’s oj^inioii, or any other hereticalpra-- 
vity; ordering, that no book of \V ickliffe’s should be read 
or tauglit, that was not first approved, by either of the 
Universities But provision was made, that the visita- 
iibh of the archbishop being an appeal, the jurisdiction Of 
the University should be preserved. 

Archbishop Arundel was this visitor; but ^le acted 
under the king, not the pope: so, at least, 1 apprehend, 
and for the following vreasons. • 

A University, as judge Blackstone correctly observes, 
is a civil, not an ecclesiastical corporation. And several 
years before this period, we’hnd an English king, in his 
Prohi^^ion, relating to archbishops &c. .tikiting col^* 
leges, several yCars before, at Oxford, speaks of those op¬ 
posing that visitation, as opposing his right and crown, 
(sunt nonnulli nitentes jus nostrum reginm enervaae, et . 
coronam nostrum in hac parte enervare, Stc.**); and* we 


• • 


* Anno 1408. l(ore’$ Collection9» 

• 

It. Ric. il. The Prohibitio ma^r 

in Ayliffe’s uUiQty of Oxford^ to1« iu p« 24* • 



find, that, though Arundel, who cxerdaed this t>ffice of 
gencrpi visitor, was an ecclesiastic, the next, lord Crom¬ 
well, under Henry VI11. was a layman * 

i must mSt foiget to observe, under this that 

Henry gpve tjiem a most ample charter, viz, one, 
which confirmed former privileges, and recited die prin¬ 
cipal chaiters and letters patent of Edward III. nor that 
famous, rathei iidamous act, passed in this king’s reign **, 
lie Heretico Comburendo, it being connected with thii^ 
pow er of the archbishop, to punish religious opmious. 


^ U IS no^ meant to say, either here^ or el<tewherc, thatiJie pope did not 
claim|>OTvci to grant piivilegcs to monks, nd to the schools, in tbcir mo- 
nastcrus and ihatt nm^ of the Saxon and Pftsiish kings did not hum¬ 
ble themselves as to receive powers from him, in respect of schools, ab 
bios, and churches 1 hus our Danish king, Canute, obtained power of thc-^ 
pope, and paid him for it, to found a fue bcbool, that is, one endowed 
with ecclesiastical privileges (kt mtcon Joannis Abbatts sancit de Buigo 
and, on another oct asion, we find oui royal saint and monk, Tdward thr 
Conftssor, obtaining authority from pope Nicholas 11 in these memot ible 
words; Vobis verb, et postens \ estrib regtbus committimus advocationem 
et tuition^m eju^d&mloci et omnium iotius Angh® ecclesiatum, et vice 
nostra,cum concihoepiscopi, ut abbat constituitis ubiq quaejustasunt 
But, whatever superstitions princes might concede, or popes grant, our 
English kings laid claims, m their own right, to such power in eccle^ias- 
tfoal matters, as the Roman empei^rs posse-^sed before the fall of the 
empnb, by bishopric^, granting investitures, and milking law**, 

botbecclesifl^kal and civil laws were made against papal encroach- 
mente, in Edward I and Fdward III and Richard II’s reigns, with re¬ 
spect to investitures, and the pope’s bulls had no legal authority without 
the ki{\g*3 licenct The pope, however, would be still, often presuming 
on hrs anthoiity But the matter W'lS brought to issue, in Henry YIII *a 
relgnf in favour of the ancient rights of the kings of England, in the itu- 
portafft ca^es of investituie, appeals, legafos, and other articles of the 
apal n^rpation, as clearly stated m JB 2 sh<f BurnH^s fftsfory qf the ife" 

% 

b Eymcr^b Fecdera 
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I« th« ninth year of Henry V. the University obtained 
two reinaritabie prinleges: one wai, a statute •jjf die 
knigdoM^ that no one shmild piactice the art of medicin^e 
but tliol^kiiniUed m the Universities, and •^ppioved*by 
them ^ offeudeis were to be pumslied at disci etioM of 
the pnvy council. and tlie College of Physicians in Lon¬ 
don sympathizes with this pimciplc so fai, still, that though 
they authorise othei s Iq^ prat tit e medicine, as licentiates, 
they admit none to be fellow s ot their college, but gradu¬ 
ates of yxfoid or Cambridge. The othei privilege was 
obtained by a mandate ol thf aichbishop, with the con¬ 
sent ot his brethieii, and pi elates ol his piovmte, that 
pations shohld bestow ecclesiastical benefices only on 
graduates and students hf the Uiuveisity ». ^ 

I might enumerate distui bailees undei Hen. VI. For, 
♦ss in former leigns, ihtie were tomniotioiis between the 
townsmen and gownsmen, so wtie violent distuibances 
excited in this, by somcliisli members of the University. 
In consequence of these, die cominunilas Anglisfi presented 
a petition to parliament, and by a statute of the realm, it 
was ordained, that Irish si holais ^houJd not reside in either* 
Umveisity, but as subject to*eeitam rceulations **. 

In this king's leign (A. D. 14JO and 1431,) die Uni¬ 
versity obtained those tw o ihost iinportanl public instru¬ 
ments, Witled, Procfssus BEttVtwELiaiJlrsis, and* 
Bulla Papa; Eagenii IV, by winch the Juiisdiction of the 

* Hare'i Collections. ^ ♦ 

• ^ 

^ Stnintum Kegni de Hibernis ob impia scelera sua ex Anglia eijcieu* 

et quod scbolanbus HibemTcjs**in utraq. academia adhoc j(&orafi 
licet fub ccrtis conditionibus. 1 Henry VI. Hare’s Index, vol. i. 

Tbe petition expresses it, Hibemoruia, ScoUkim$ 

Wallorum, tsfkii m villa etcemitatu Cantab, quam alibi peipetrAa. 



Cbincellor W9& confirmed, and an excmpUoii frpm ^ 
o^her^'lully settled. ^ 

* Several matters, relating to particular colleges^re pur- 
po^ly left o/tt, until I come to treat o%t^se;^^llege8: 
but^ as the fapious Composition between th^tJniversity 
and King’s College, relates to both, it shall be mentioned 
here. This Composition, then, settled the manner, forxtij 

t^ be exet^sed 
provost of King’s, towards his* scholars, and by die clian- 

t. ^ 

celloi, towards the same provost and scholars. 

The roMPOSiTiON was appioved by the king, A. D. 
1456. “ It is agreed, by this, that the provost of Kiii^gV 

shall have the probate of wills, and cognizable of causes 
witliili his college, oven though plaintiff be a scholar 
of tlie Climeisity, but not if the wfendant be so.” 

The last public iusliunient, relating to tlic University,* 
in this reign, is, letteis patent, that the chancellor should 
have power to correct niusances m the University, aiid to 
banish loose women to within four miles of Cambridge. 
These were recited and coiilirmed in the first year of 
‘Edw'ard Vl.’s leign. 

There is not much, during the reigns of Edward IV. 
and Richard III., or crook-backed Hichatd, in our Uni¬ 
versity annals, except, indeed, what will more properly 
‘belong histoiy of private colleges: 'fbr what 

concerns the foundation ‘ of particular 'c^dleges is of 
that place. It must suffice to observe now, that, not- 
with^andlng archbishop iNrundel’s comtiiulioti, in Henry 
IV.*8 reign, and the king’s coiiimissioil in’Henry V.’s, Lol-* 
'lardfsin continued to spread: -for, thougli bishop Grosfc- 
doctor 'yiekliffej aiyi aichbishop Biadwardaki, its 

at advocates, had all been qf Oxford, the credit of theh 
^ ♦ * * 
napies passed to Cambiidge. But popery still had the 


by the 


and extent of the jurisdiction 
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tanctibA of pttbitc aatliority^ and if (he prayers of the 
faithful ha^ prevailed^ would have preserved it hut 
thi^ praf ^ of the faithful might have been better direct¬ 
ed, thaiQ^ of one, who was as defoiroed in mind 
as bo(}y % oile guihy of murder and ^very species of \1ce. 
The only public instiument mentioned by Hare, in his 
Collections, during Richard TII.’s reign, is a “ Decree of 
the University, on the fanner of celebrating and praying 
for the happy state of the most piom king, while he 
lived, and for his soul after his death” ” 

MTCmorable is the literary history Of the University, in 
the middle the fifteenth century, the epoch of the in¬ 
vention of printing. The first University printer’s name, 
if I mistake not, waiP'^pbeit, but it is not easy to ascer¬ 
tain the tifit book printed thcic*-; the University, 
•for some time, printing their books in London, where 
Caxton had a printing pi ess, and began to print books 
in 1474, The Clarendon press of Oxford has, of 
late years, unquestionably sui passed Cambridge, in the 
number and grandeur of its printed books. But lord 
Coke has observed, that ^Camhiidge enjoyed, before* 



A. J).» 


s Hiune 

*• D«cietum Umversitatis de modo celebrftndi et orandi fro feliciatata 
pjis^iini rak>9> viVeiit, et pro anima eju* post 
1483. 

o It is not easy toast-'rtain ths exact year of the earliest printed boo]^, 
the first expeiiments having been made on immoveable blocks, and the 
hooks, bke our most ancient MSS haring no dates Tbe first printed 
book vas, probably, the Bible. The oldest known with a date is the 
Codex Psalmorum, 1457, whicha* nj the finperor’h library at Viennai 
the next, Kationale Diviuorum OfSciorumt Meiitr, 1159. The Catho- 

r ' , T 4*1^ 

hcoE) the next, printed on i^iood first/and with moveable 

IPoHy^sOfflcetf printed in 1405, js/h th%t>ambndge^nbhf> Jttk^xn £nt< 

ctlinue] CoJIefe libraries 
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0 :^rd, the ))nvil$gp of printing omli^s- et 
Hbro!^' all ind every kind of books (, *' 

Thus it is, that bodies gradually take Jheir ii|)eculiar 
fornis, and arise to great account; fo|^®! t^iversity, 
through the cJiarters and pri<#eg^s abOve stalted, rpse, at 
length, to be a court of record, with commissaries, sufro-^ 
gates, proctors, and other officers, as it now appears, wdfh 
exemptions fiom the occlesiastipl juriscl^on of the 
bishop of Ely, which, as a literary civil institution, it 
ought to possess, but with ajuiisdulionof its owu, incon¬ 
sistent often with the municipal poweis of the tdivn, a 
SOI*! of impcrium m imperio, tes dissociahiles misjjjuit; 
principatum et lihertulem'“. 

I have not thpu^it it iiecessa^ 
of those contentions, between 
town, that led to many of them 
noticing their secret causes. 

Public instruments, and partial histones of Cambridge, 
ascribe these disseiitions to the neglect, and iiiiblencie^f, 
and impositions of the tow usmen; and there might, no 
doubt, be frequent examples of impositions on the ^de 
ot the townsmen; but the great evil lay on the other 
side; and nnpartialitj must asciibe them to the circum¬ 
stances ot the times, and the condition of the different 
inhabhaq^^f the place. 

The religious houses sNvaimed with monks, who mis¬ 
took di earning for piety, sloth for wisdom, and insolence 
for ^thoiity°. The hostels were also oveicrowded with 


give a minute detail 
(Jniv^ity and the 
but t cannot forbeai 




* ban Hist, Cantab, Acad. Iib, i}, p.A27. 

* Ta 

^ c ,l^atc as the fbne of Joba jMajpr, Scottish historiametf iib 90* 
count be correct, m it most probably U, the number of l^en^t in tile 
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"icholar^, ^rbo, m^ing l^rnihg a plea for power, a8Si,tmedl 
to themdelvea thb pert, pragmatical airs of a privileged 
order. • ^ </ * 

They%f il^^sity must have beeti a burtlfpu to the m- 
hab|t{ants, locusts dipvoiy^mg the laud. Several hostels 
dt Cambridge were full of monks; for the novitiates of 
di6fereat monasteries in Britain were sent to study in our 
Universities^etbre they assumed the habit of their order; 
while the chantry-priests, who were in many of the 
Cambridge ^Imrches, and its neighbourhood, increased 
the sfbck. There were no liiss than thirty hostels, and 
six ^religious houses in this place. Would it not have 
been vs4se i^ 'the University, instead of piocuring letters 
patent against their ^(^^*|ais settling alT'Northampton and 
Stamford, wh^re, on accodul of disturbances at Cambridge, 
these weie dispoWd to settle, they had procured for them 
permissi^ to coiitmue to reside thei e still ? ^fhey would 
iiave piocceded with more wisdom, and have provided, so 
fiir, with more cei tainty, foi the i elicf, both of the UniyjJr- 
sily and of the town. ^ 

Iw 

"But this spiiit of tumult w'as assisted by the taste oi* 
those times foi justs and fournaments, those avantura, 
barbarous military spoils, which sometimes originated in 
pfivate malice, oi settled intb domestic feuds; and to say 
the least that can'be said against them, thc^^pught to-* 
gether a gieat assemblage of ptople, to the great distvirb- 
ance of the public peace, as may be seen in the celebrat¬ 
ed old ballad, entitled the “ Tournament of Tottenl^ain.” 
These hastiludii^ dt’ aventura, became veiy coinmo»i at 
Cambridge. 

tTniv^rtity was between 4 and 5fi00. Major resided at Cambridge sdn^ef 
tftnc, and attended tbe iecttireMa*Cbrt!d^s Collcge^as heteUs,{)3 in his 

History de ti^eatis Scj^tornia. 
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Besides, A\e havp seen the clercs-uo^jleres giving the 

Univi^sity much trouble; and the scholars soniejimSsquar> 

relling among themselves, urging, at the same titne, the 

tow nsmen to<takc part in their quarrels; an# even the higher 

powers themsjve.s, uj; variance about privileges. Let all 

the .circumstances b<; taken in to settle the account, and 

each party take its proper share of blame. However, we 

wish alma jo}, in the possession o( all her |^vilegea that 

are trulj good, and that she may make a liberal, hunirne 
• * 
use of bei power. 

The principal occurrences in Henry VH.’s reign may 
be comprized,uudei letters patent, conlinning the leti^rs 
of Henry VI., concerning, banishing disorderly %omen 
from the Unisgsity, and other (^tjioMOus matters. A 
licence to lady Margaret, coimtHs of Richmond, and 
mother of Henry VH. for a perpetual’’lectureship on 
theology. A bond foi five hundred marks, giycsw by the 
town to the Univeisity, to abide by the award of certain 
arbifralors, agreed on by both paities, to admit several 
contested privileges. The award made between the Uni- 
‘versity and town of Cambiidge, by arbitrators, in the 
presence of the lady Margaiel, connless of Richmond, 
touching their privileges, on both parts. The indenture 
of composition on the same subjects, by both parlies, 
‘after the ^ward made by the aibitratoVs The foiuida- 


^ This aiivard was made anno 1<502, by John Fiblit i, ju&itiee of the com¬ 
mon picas, Humphry ConiiigCdby, and Thomas Fiowyckei serjeants at 
law, chosMi by tousent of partie^', for that purpose, at the instance of 
1ady«Aftrgaret. ft is made in conformity to •theflioncient privileges of 
•the Ijfii^ersity, and, of course, strongly inclines to its favour* So far av 
relates to the University it relates to all priuU ed persons, that is, mem- 
or btiidents of the Universjdiy, with their menial servants, 
and Tet^^n^ with sth 0 lar in Well as bedels of the UairersUyi 

anc^mahciplcs, cooks, &c. apothecaries, stationers, in the service of 
the T^niveihity 
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tion of the lady Margaret, concerning one public lecturer 

)' < 

in sacreil tteology, with the statutes on the foiytdation. 

Tlie a^'cemept of the abbot of.rAVc'itininster (or abbot 

<^• 1 ' ^ ^ ® ^ 

of Barnwell) td? paying the stipend for the* said lectjire. 
A liceiice for instituting oiilS chantry for one preacher* in 
the University . -A grant of the University of ten pounds, 
for suffrages (coinmendation.s or prayers) to bo yearly sung 
for the king, ■^ucen, &c., for cyer. An edict of the Uni¬ 
versity, against the disturbers of its peace : by this, a non¬ 
graduate, worth five pounds per aiinuni, was not to carry 
arms, by night or day, or disturb the peace of the Uni¬ 
versity, under a penalty of twenty shillings a. 


® The decision of all future^^tests for privileges, was, by this award, to 
be determined by the lady Margaret, or by such persons as .she ehould 
appoint, and on her decease, by the chancellor and treasurer of England, 
and the chief justice of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, foi the 
time being, ir any three, or two, of them. And, by the s»ame award it 
was settled, that all future disputes, between the town and University, 
4.vrBs to be decided in the same way. The whole of this long award is in 
Harass CoUecUon$. 


irOL. I« 
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CHAP. IV. 

9 

TK^SAO'IIONS IX TUT UMVKRSllY, DURING HENRY 

Mil. EDWARD M, AM) MAHy’s REIGNS. 

« 

II rcnraikiible epoi li lii ihf 

annals of the PnivcisDj, as well as in tiu' pciiuial history 
of the coiinliy ' for, though theie wcic not so many pub- 
lie insliumenfs, ulative to the I'^ni\ersil\, as in some 
other leigns, (lotiiCimnwtll, tlm public visitor, having 
settlcil many matt«-is by hii visitatorial ‘uilhuiity,) those 
given weie of the i;iealest account. IShe} related to 
the calabiishimjf of Sii llobcit lltad’^ foundation of three 

O 

public lectuies on hiim-.mty, logn , and philosophy, com¬ 
monly called IJarn.iby’s Le^luns, ?o be lead in the schools 
in term time.—Articles of complamt, against the Uiiiver- 
, sity, exhibited by the town of Cambiidge.—The Univer¬ 
sity’s answer, with a dechiiation made on it, by the lord 
chancellor, the -au hbisliop of Cantcilmry, and the duke 
of Norfolk then juii.sdittion having been set¬ 

tled by ll^p Lady Margaret.—7'ho king’s letteis patent, 
that the cliancclloi, oi hi- vicegeient, with three doctors, 
shall have lawful authoiity to clioo&e thiee stationers, or 
printers of books 

IVtemorable also was the act, 27th Henry VIII. by 
whiclj the lands of the two Uaiveisitics, and of the col¬ 
leges of Eaton and Winchester v eie discharged from 

T 

1 * 

* £t eorum quiKoet omnimodos Hbros ibidem vendere^ S6 Ilea, 
VMI. ilaie*i CulltictioQs> vol. iiu p* 70- " 
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payment of first fruits and tenths, for ever, and the act .SStU 
Henry’VIJLI. for paving the town of Cambudge.» This 
appoiifted a paving leet, to be, Jield evcjy Easter and 
Michaelmas, by the virc-chaiiccllor and mayor. 

, Bmt the most mcmorablef and importanUof all were; the 
royal injunctions, transmitted througii lord Ciomwel^j(ap- 
poiuted gcncial visitor by Ileniy VTII.), in which, among 
other things,'members are foi bidden to giadnate in canon 
law; and sundiy articles, conformable to thyem, were de- 
livered by Df. Leigh, suirogate to loid Ciomwell, Copies 
of these iinpoi tant iiisti uinenls may be seen in Dr. Ful¬ 
ler*. Among other things, every college^ is ordeied to 
send in all its gi ants, chai-ters, st itiitcs, and bulls, w ith a 
reujtal of its estates, and inventoiy of ii'i goods. After 
due pquiries, by rojal authoiity, into tin' public and pri- 
vat^jjusiness of the Ihiivcrsjty, the ehaiteis were return¬ 
ed; but, the intention being cntuidy to suppiess the 
pope’s authority, it is doubted win iher the bulls were evei 
restored, and it is most reasonable to ‘^uppose they never 
were. This was in the 27th >cai of Henry VIII.'' 
About the same tinu, aichbishop Ci.iniuerwas employed* 
in visiting the monastoiies. 

Lord Ciomwell was the gieatest theoloolcal politician 
of his age: laiscd from huiTiljk life to be made secretary 
to cardinal Wolsey, he became, at length, laaillei of the 
jewel house, secretary of slate,*b<iion, \icar-general, mas¬ 
ter of the rolls, knight of the gaiUi, keeper of the privy 
seal, lord high thamberiam, and earl ot Essex. Hidi em¬ 
ployment at Cambiidge is thus desciibed, by a shfewd 
writer“ His consciefftC inclined him to the church’s 


• History of Cambridge,* p. 103, 110* Me, 
^ H»r«’i MS. Judex. 
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reformation, bis interest complied with th.e king’s: he un- 
lock( (j^' the secrets of monasteries by his spies, and put 
the king upon destroying, them by his power. The Uni- 
versify of Cambridge made him rliancellor to save itself, 
whoi’c, though, he did no gr^at good,, yet his greatness 
kept others from doing harm, iji an age wherej|l^|< 50 vctous- 

^ t. 4 

ness could quarrel a college, as well as an abbey, into su¬ 
perstition. He was trusted by the king with.the rolls and 

_ ^ 

records of England; and by llie scholars, with tlse char- 
tors and statutes or the Uiiiversilv. He rct<>rbi.s the i mi- 
versity, in ordi;r to tlie reformation of the church ; enjoin¬ 
ing the study of the scriptures and tongues, instead of 
school divinity and barbarism; recommending Aristotle, 

Agricola, Mclmichloh, to their reading; and the 

% ’ 

doctrine, which is in spirit and truth, to their faith; and 
razing the pope’s bulls, to make way for the king’s fa¬ 


vours *. 

I 

Though flenry VIH. is of great account in our Uni¬ 
versity, and college histories, he made some of its most 
learned members disgrace theinseKes; and some, the 
emost distinguished, he destroyed, whether catholic, or 
protestaut, as suited his lusf; aiul is justly chavacteiizcd, 
as a king with a pope in his belly 

Ill Edward VI.’s reign we have letters patent, in which 
“are recited and confirmed, various letters patent of lul- 
ward IV. Henry VI. Kichard ll. and Henry V"H. Ed- 
wai'd also, or rather his commissioners, gave statutes to 
the IJniversity, April 8, 1549; and July!;, 1549, injunc- 


a Lloyd’s Statesmen and Favourites 6/.lingland, p. 34. 

J' See the first part of BumetV History of the Refonnatiou; JUoyd^s 
State artjclest, Crai^ifier, aadl Sir Thomas More, and t}iie ap* 

count of Bishop Fisher> among Mr« Baker’s MSS^ in ih^British MuscutJip 
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lions were by Ins visitors having an miliniitctl 

power of aeforraing both persons and things, as^t<rthein 
se<‘mcfl expedient, 'i’here were gisi' introilurod certain 
ordinances de tollondis dubitationibu> ex'statutih yns- 
dem pitis:” the visilois h.1Ving prcvions]y»gi\eu solndons 
of certain'" doubts that had been formerly proposed to 
them. 

In this reign, the dispu|,es between the gownsmen 
and townsmen broke out again, bnt w^cie ^ttled in refe- 
jf'u«c to anrlent piivilt-ges : an e\traor<linaiy art was 
kepi in the schools of tlie I’^nneisily, before tlie (’oni- 
missioners, on Tiansiibstantiation: the papists wen* dis- 
eounlenanced; Gaidhui, liish^)]) of WineUester, was 
depiived of the Chancelloiship and Masleislnp of Tii- 


nity Hall, and sent to the ’'I’own*. 

When Alaiy aseended the throne in Ijj.'t, Gardiner 
was roeallod to his former honours, as bishop of Wiii- 
chestei and chtincelloi of the University of Cambridge. 
Those Papists, who resided abioad in Edward’s reign, 
were called home, and had conferred on them the first of¬ 
fices in churi h and state. The /it e of persecution,* 
however, vias not kindled at Cambiidgc, though some, 
who* had been its most distinguished members, suiffered 

elsewlieic, and eleven Protestant Masteis of Colleges 

• ^ ^ 
were ejected, to make room for Roman Catholics. 

One of the’most eminent ’characters of this reign* 
was Cardinal Pole, an English prelate, a very amiable and ^ 


“ It is remarkable that* Cardinal Pole's* works were not published till 
nearly two centuries after They were at len^h edifed by • 

t. Angelo Maria Quirini, Bfifiop of Brescia, at his own press, in four 
large Tolomes. Since Quirini's death,* a flfth volume was added, 
BeccatellPs Life of Cardinal Polt^ wifh*Notes kydiisTransV^irfir, Benj. 
Fye, L*L.B. p. 
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IctUiied mill, vho had lesided abroad foi twenty years. 

called ba<k to Eiis;ltmd by Mary, he was made 
Anhbishop oi Cantcibury He had betii tdinfated at 
Oxfoid, btil'J in succession to Gauhufi, lu was now 
made Chancelior of th< Unntisih oi Cambiidgc, in 
1553, and appealed theii as V isitoi m I ? 

With the cxi«j tion of itmovds, and luh changes as 
weie conmcUd with the change of ulit,)>n, I nn not 
aware that dqj^mateiial altciatioiH \\ti< muU n pn- 
\ilegcs oi llie Uiuveioit). '1 he di uignt of pi in toj le- 
\ising oi alteiing tin statutes of I mute tii lUily 

never passed the seal , and wcu i mi ig'ed hv ^luv, 
but was linally settled by Quet n Hijiibeth 

On the ariivdl of the Pi nice of Spun ui 1 n"l md, to 
espouse Queen Md y, lu w is xdditssid by the i niMi 
sity, in a handsome ItlUi, to whuh l*h lip utuni«(!a 
most gracious answeib, and, in xpie s lespeit foi 
the honouis of the 1. niveisU>, lu eouui n > led inea 
tioning Its antiquity, and deseeiit tioin i 'sp uusli pniu t 
this answer, by some, has been llnust mio the aigimiriits 
tn favour oi the IJmy.isily s Jonudation by (, aiUabu ' 

» See tl>e Prefate t i Stun ii piciUifd in Funity College Chapi f, 
by tbe Rtv Ml Garnham, ont. of tfcc Idlows, 1794 
bHare’ follections, \ol ui. A 1551 





CHAP. V. 


OUEEN BLlZABEiH CH.VETEU v-ENIVERSITY STA- 

t r TKS—O U EEN’s VI >1 

f « 


B l.^T llie mo'Jt rom:irlv:»1)Ir, arcontijig t<i^%onie the most 
glorious^ and ceriaiiily to us the must ijiteresting periods^ 
in uu» Vnixcisily are tli«' reigns of the V^irgiii 

Queen and Janu > 

Klizabeth was a leaijied prinrtjss^ and had a predilec¬ 
tion for Camundge- Her early tutor, Huger Aschani, 
was of tills University; and llionco she chose, with no 
little discriminul'oii, ^oiiic of her most eminent miiiis^ 
ters. In the public library of the University are some 
good sperimeiis of her majesty’s classical abilities, Latin 
Epistles on difl'crent subjects, and a Translation of Xc- 
iioplioifs Uialogue, entitled Tlioro, from the Greeks 

A uc^v state-religion *|o\v over-shadowing the ol^, 
stale-policy reejuired that our universities should follow 
the order of the change; ^ud, accordingly, since eleven 
Protestant Masters of colleges were obliged to give way 
to as many j^opish, of Queen Ma)*y^<» reign, an exact 


»A paper book, in 4to, A Dialogue of the Royal) and Privat Lyffe ^ 
between King Uiero, somelymes a privat MaUj and Sirnonide^'’^ This 
Translation (says the Author of the last catalogue of MSS. Mr. Nas¬ 
myth) is ascribed, in the |gjgme^atalogue, to Queen Eli/abotb, and 
rightly, though her name '^lS^s Adit appear in the MS. See, furtheri 
Walpdle’s Royal and Ndfile Authors.* ^ * 

Among the Bodleian MSS/a^ Oifard, U a ^atJn Eaercjfe Book of 
Elizabeth’s, when^she was very young. 
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proportion of cjcctn^rits, and a similar rule in supplying 
the'’c'fancies, took place in Elizabeth’s *. This was a 
most signilicaut memento to the Catholic party; The 

change was 6ondur,led by Cecil, afterwards. Lord Bur- 

( 

Icgli", the new* Chuncel]f>r, with otheV commissioners, 
who, with all the fomiahtics of royal andioril^, made a 
visitation of Cambridge, in the beginning uf this reign. 

In the third year of l»er reig.i Elizabeth gave her fa¬ 
mous charter,i^jhich with all the charters from ll(.iirv III. 
dow'iiwards, were ratified by the Act of Parliainenl'’ for 
incorporating the two universities, the Mai/or, Bai/ijfs, 
Jiurgesses, being left to enjoy such liba lies, j'reedonis, 
and immmunifies, as ukfoke tuf, making this 


ACT. 

The charter may be perused at length in Hare’s Col¬ 
lections. Jt contains the recital and confirmation of 
Henry III. and Edward li.’w charters, with some new 
privileges. ’J’he most prominent points in it are—that 
the Vice-chancelloi’s court is made a golkt of re- 
coed, from which diere is uo apjical; with power in all 
oauses before-mentioned, of determining actions as well 
ex officio, as at the suit of a party: That the justices of 
the courts of King’s Bench and others should, without 
difficulty or impediment, give allowance (allocationem 
faciaul) to.all their pleas; and that no judge or magis¬ 
trate should interfere in their pleas, or call any of their 
parties to answer before them.—The charter runs thus: 
Coranf. seipsis habeant cogiiitionem omnium et omnimo- 
dorun. Placitorum, personalmm, &c. quam Transgres- 
siouum contra Pacem, Viliam pradictamf < 


^..•FuUci-’b piat. of Cftmb. f|>. 134, 135. 
>> 13 Eliz, cap. 29, 
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&c. Maliemio et Felonia exceptis? (Hare’a Collect. 
Vol. hi. f., 122) ubi, et quaudocunq. aliquis 
ter, vel» scholaris, vel seiviens scholaris, aut* com¬ 
munis minister Universitatis unus Partinin fuerit.-^ 
That the University are forgiveri all. former non¬ 
use or ahifse of their privileges; • that all members 
and scholars, tlieir officers ajul servants, are exempt 
from all musters of the militia; that their horses shall 
not be liable to be taken lor the king^s.^j^e; that the 
Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars or the University, 
are made Clerks of the Market, in Cambridge, and 


the suburbs, and the fairs at Barnwell and Sturbridge; 
with power of inquiring after and juimshing, foreslallcrs, 
&c. That they sliall liave authority to inquire after, 
and punish (as before), loose women, &c. That the 
University shall have power, under the seal of the Uni¬ 
versity, of appointing twelve preachers, to preach 
through the whole kingdom of Eiiglaud and Ireland, 
without any licences from the ordinaries of the places. 
That Graduates and Scholars, together with their of¬ 
ficers and servants, should be liable to no subsidies, ' 
reliefs, taxes, or contributions, of any kiiul, except the 
yearly tax to the crown, of ten pounds, for the assize of 
bread and other victuals; add that the suburbs of Cam¬ 
bridge" should extend one mile all round the tovvw. 

The most rtfmarkable part* of this charter is that 
which empowers the Chancellor, or Vice-chancellor, by 
his Steward (Seneschallus), to claim a privileged person 


indicted before any* judge , and imprisoned, for ‘any 
or felony, doni^jvi^^ Cambridge, or the‘su¬ 
burbs, und under c^g^^re^al^ons, according to wbic^ 
the Iverson is to be tiled b^pna half whQ are priyfleg^d 
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% 


persons, and one hmho are not, to proceed against him 
aL l*ie Tolboothe, according to the comnn^n law, and 
the cuitom oj' the Vnher^ih/ *. 


So nmeW, in geiieraJ, for Queen Elizabeth’s famous 

« 

charter: no h‘ss faiiious arc her statutes. They are the 
rule for the piehcnUdisciphnc of tlu Unuersity, literary as 
well as ohuial. 

Thcb.'“ statutes are loo vast a subject to discuss pro¬ 
perly heie; ^nd, in a manner, I am foiced iv keep my 
distance; for, though my relation to this le.unod m^jtitu- 
tion is but humble, iny affection to it is proud; and as 
strong affections aie apt to call forth strong language, 
without dealing in invective, I might be templed to some 
freedom of i emai k; to imitate the conduct of a person, 
who, in one of the Chailes’s uigns, styled himself “a 
member out of parliament;” and nho, not having the 
power of speaking in his pioper place, used the greater 
liberty of speech in his wiitings'’. 

But there is one general observation to be made here, 
not imdeser\ing the consideiation of gentleni^u in both 
universities; that though Elizabeth’s chaiter, and all the 
charters fiom Henry 111. weic confirmed in Parliament, 
by the Act for Incoi poraliug both the Univeisities (13 
Eliz. 29), as already observed, yet her statutes, though 
undci hts’broad seal, never were: an obseivation which 
applies also to the Liteiic Regiae (Rbyal Letters qf 
James 1.) 


*rii. Sprjpant Miller asks, with ^reat jiropriety, (Accountof the 

l ^j how this ajfrees with tiie article 
ia a former awaul: “ That if any sclR^^r do any felony or inimler, ht 

to 4.he according io the 

iom qf Unhetiti^y felony affd oiAhheim had always been^excc||tedl» 

^ Rnshworth’s Historical Colleciiou^. 

t 


ig to be punished according 


University, fiwc of Cambndge, jE v 



In all questions on academical I'CTiffis, a due respect 
should be jjaid to this consideration. The conscifeBs^TBT 
of University-men have not helt: t.’ gr.ipplo yvith an act 
of Parliament. Elizabeth acted, indeed, ip^he cliarac- 
ter of our old British heroine?, who Ijnew I'ow to govern 
aei well asrhen: but she adopted thelan^nage of the Ro¬ 
man law', which tlocs tiot breathe the pure spirit of Bri¬ 
tish libertv*. 

■' • • 

The.se statutes are accordingly considered,' by many as 
of doubtful authority, [f they were ev(ir duly acknow¬ 
ledged, they have never been uniformly acted upon, nor, 
indeed, can be. Mauv of them pass, therefore, into .si¬ 
lent negleet; but tiniugb the statutes leave the Univer¬ 
sity still possessed of loternal authority, and a power of 
occasional interference ; luithing, jicrhaps, halt the inter¬ 
ference of the legislature would be an overmatch for a 
Princess’s authority. 

But let it be observed, whatever I may think of some 
of these statutes, J do not say that the royal authority 
does ilot extend to making statutes; the University and 

, s 

all corporations derive their rights .and privileges from ' 
that authority; and 1 recollect the interference of 
Charles I. in the election of the Duke of Buckingham, 
when his Majesty so resolutely asserteri that prerogative 
by message, and when the Commons avowed, to use 
their own words’, that they did not intend to enlarge 
their own power and jurisdiction, to the diminution of 
his Majesty’s right and prerogativeBut 1 do*say, 


• 'ikf 




• Jtfandaium necesstiri/em Pibofinium ad Stat* ElizabethtB.-— 

^3fandami49 ut 'nostra auctoritate, £cc. Procemium ad 

JvflTiHrAiii InstitutioneIT Indec^ it isjBvident^ihat the latt^proflv* 
Hiiu^ was the exemplar of the former- 
^Rasbwortb’s Historical Collectiotis* 



that the royal aulBSSHty has no powei to establish any 
“^huigrcontraiy to the law of the lantl, noi in (Contempt of 
Parlidmeuta that the laws’^bf rorporalions—in which light 
UniveisityStatutes mu'?! be considered—cannot supeisale 
or contradutn legi‘«latn< act and I iucan to say if let¬ 
ters and statutes w^th royal authority liave a force to bind 
a unntisity, an act of Paihainiiit having the whole 
strength of the Legislature, would liai*^ gieaki, and, 
consequently, ni any cast whtie tlu LnivtinJi should 
detm itself aggncved, and any thing be impost d by 
royal aiithoiity, contiaiy to tlu 1 iw of (ht laud, thty 
havt a right to addrt sk, and to pi ly the inteikitnte of 
the Lt gisl ituK ^ Constitutionally, no prince can 
chaiigi i liw, nor inaki a nrw om, without the agice¬ 
ment of the wlioh lealm m Pailnnunt Ncque Kcx 
ibidem, per st, aut mimslros suos, tall igia, subsidia, 
ant quaevis onera alia, iniponit Itgns suis, aut hgts eo- 
nim niutat, lel novas tondit, sine conecssione, vtl as- 
sensu totuis legm sui in pailiamento suo expresso 
FojiTEscur, De L-teniBus, L L Angiia. CaIp. 36. 
In llemy Vlth’s leign 

Mr. Seijtant Milhr says, “The statutes were con¬ 
firmed, together with the chatters, &e. in the lump.’* 
But, with submission to the h ai iied gentleman, this is 


• On this principle, Mr Scrjpint Milk r acted rightly He resided, 
«s he infoimsus, imny ycirs in the University, and in 1717 published 
his\c< ount of the Unntrsity of Cambridge** The learned geiitle- 
maiT^has not, 1 think, tikcn sufficientljr into conMdcration the royal 
prerbgatne m universities and c^tf rqggofations, but he acted rightly, 
in proposing to both Houses ot PailfS^^neiit, his few Natural and 
E*isie Method"*/’ hou the Legi^atur^ may for the future fix that (CaQ:i*- 
bndge)jwid Uie oihAi great nuls^ry 6f learomgi tn ihe truf tniertsi the 
naf oiZp aiid ProUniant succesmn* 
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‘ not quite correct. The foj n^j^.c|||^s, and the letters 
patent 3 EltV. are included ; hut not ^le smallest 
is taken, of the statutes 12 Bliz. So that Dr. *Parris 

' I V ‘f ‘ 

(note to MS. Jndex to Hare’s Colleciionsy:% perfectly 
correct, in saving, under the broad seal, but not con- 
firmed by Act of Parliaiuent^ as myst of our charters 


are. 




Bui whatever difficulties may exist as to the powers of 
this learned body for alterhig *tlie ueighliest matters of 
these statutes (fioin Ailiich tliose statutc^s preclude them), 
they are left possessed of bill autliority to remedy any 
lighter inconvenieucies. I’he code, to say the least, 
requires revision. It might be wished, where obedience 
is required, that the injnnelioii should be practicable; 
where punctuality is indispensable, that the Ijorni should 
not be revolting. Let us not omit to add, that wliere 
statutes are become obsolete (and some are become so) 
or impracticable (and, in the present state of society, 
some really arc), or liable to be passed by; (and through 
inadvertency, some easily may, and necessarily must) 
the Vice-Chancellor has a dispensing powder; it being i 
his custom, at the end of every term, to pronounce 
absolution in the following words; “ By the authority 
committed to us, wo absolve you from all small negli¬ 
gences, or transgression of th<' statulrs, privileges, and 
customs, and refvtore yon to (iixl, and the sacraments of 
the church, in the mune of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost.” 

The celibacy of the Fellows of colleges has been 
lately controverted by sqjai^ mrigmbers of the U uiversiiy“; 


• # 

• ' * 




*4 Letter on the Celibacy of Fellows^oC Colleges- Joiipsoft. *1^4. 
Kefleotiooii on tbe Celibacy of Feljows of Colleges. Cambridge. Deigh- 
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for though on oni^^^ insisted, that as «ccte> 

T'wastical bodies, these societies were, in aneieht times, 
prohibited from nmtrlinony; that on particular, colleges 
t^e law of t^ibacy was imposed by the founders; and that 

on al^ it has been 
as seriously maintayied, on the other, that the old laivs 
of popery should not bind prolestanls 5 that a mere 
statute forbidding Fellows to marry cannot be set against 
an act of Parliament of Edward VJth's reign, autho¬ 
rizing priests to marry; that Elizabetli’s sluluies were 
forced on the IJnivoislly, againsl their consent; that 
they were never duly ackno\\ iedged, could not be 
legally enforced; and that '• though formerly colleges 
were considered as ccclesiaslK tiJ «’<>rporatipns, yet that our 
law'yers dp now, generally, ctmsidt.T them -s lay'”. 

Let it be notic(;d, that the old statutes, by using the 

/ 

word ecclesiasticos, ecclesiastics, as effc 'ttialiy barred 
the heads of houses from mairying, as Fellows. Cran- 
mer, in llie old statutes, pared down the word ecchmas* 
ticos to socios, leaving th*^ door wide enough (pf ifttasters 
to enter, tliough too narrow for Fellow s ; stiM the ait- 
thority, even for the marriage of the Masters, was not 
positive, but left room for dispute. The cause was agi¬ 
tated; and, in ]57o, the Masters triumphed, jn the 
person of Dr. Goad, and on the ground, that Queen 
Elizabeth’s statutes said nothing on the subject. 

ton. “1798. Toleration of Marriage in the Universities, &o, liy 
Charles Farish, B, D. Cambridge. Uodson. 

I 

* Bls^ckstone. Comment B. i. C. has been showiii that our 

pYe$eut collegesi though in th^^ir di3cip!ine> in some sort monastic and 
midtsififttkAly yes, their fHundaJtione and e$$mtial powers, are de¬ 
lved fiMOk royal ^barters. 


mzabetlfs statutes make it obligatory 
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A wiveless priesthood was .^e first articles of 

eomplaiat tnade against the clergy, b^Melancthon/ iij^^ 
curious J^atin letter to Harry Vlll.®. Not;Vvilhstfindrag 
this, and, though as the Reformation advaitcei), it yi^ 
still more cried down, our Virgin Queen rather favoured 
itf and tliough under siielter of hcf own articles (by 
receiving socios, instead of eccJosiasticos), heads of 
houses married, she was determined to keep a sharp 
look-out on their wives. Thus a letter of her’s runs, 
dated 1561. * 


“ The Queet^i’® Majesty, considering liow (he pallaces 
and houses, as well of cuthedrail cluirclies as of col- 
‘‘ leges of this realm, liftve been both of aimeieut and 

I 

“ late time, bildtd aufi cnclosi^d in, severally,to sustain 
“ and keep socioiies of learned men professing study 
", and prayer, f«)r the edification of the elmreU of God, 
and so consequently to serve tlie conniionwc aUh; and 
** understanding, af late, that williin certain of the same 
" hoc^s^ as w'cll the chief gove.niors, as the prebenda- 
** ’ries, students, and members thereof, keep particular 
** households, with their wives, children, and nurses, 
** w'hereof no small offence groweth to llie intention of 
“ the Founders, and to the qliiet and orderly profession 
“ of study and learning w'ithin the same, iitc.. TJiere- 
“ fore her Majfesty expressly vtilleth and commandelh, 
‘‘ that no manner of person, being either the head, or 
member of any college, or calhedrall church, w'jjthin 
“ this realm, shall from the time of the notification 
" hereof, in the same qoll«ge or cathtjdral church 


•Tlifire is as cuiious an English '^ranflfitiQn of^his in the Li¬ 

brary Cambfidge* 
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m:. 


within this rt^aiHtl^lfroai' the time of the notifieatioti 


->t4^-4^eFeof in the bame colfegc, have, or be p^lhnitted to’ 
“ hav6, within the- precincts of any aSlch college, his 
“^‘"wife or oSner woman, to abide and dwell in the same, 
r to frequent or haunt within the same college, upon 
pain, that whoso^wer shall do conti’ary shall forfeit all 
“ ecclesiastical promotions in any. cathedrall or colle- 
“ giatc church or college within this realm.” 


This royal letter no^i' sounds like harharism. Heads 
of houses not only niar'-y, hut introduce, without scru- 
j)le, their wives, and have their iionseholds, in college : 
nor is there danger that any univ isity-rognlatinns, or 
some act of the LcgisJainrt, siiouhi rcyivc this musty 
letter, or make new statiUes, to interrupt their domestic 
economies. 

Ill the sixth year of her reign, her Maj'^sty did the 
University of Camliridge the honour of a visit, an exhi¬ 
bition never witnessed by them before or since; a,virgin 
Queeii,^ appearing before this learned body, 
them in the language of a scholar, but with the tbhe bf 
a jsovereign. Phincipvim Dicta Leoum Auctori- 

TATEM APUD SUUDITOS IIETINENT. The WOrds of 
Pnnres have the authority Sf Ians zvith their subjects 
Dixi: 1 have said. 

Merry Fuller says, all* were pleased’with this visit. 
Sure £ am, and subsequent events, and his own words, 
proyp it, they could not be all pleased: and no English 
university, I trust, would now be pleased to be dictated 


' r ^ 





<» « 

* The very words quoted by.Sir John Forteseue, to shew the superio- 
rity of'the common law of iSpgland over the civiK DeLaud* Ang* 
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to in the very langirage of by an English 

^ucen, however learned. The Ca^olics were 
pleased ^ the Puritans could not bt^pleased; and many 
of the University, who wore the smiile of Approbati^i^ 
were surely not inwardly pleased. 

Thc*spirit of theological conlrovijrsy was very busy 
in this reign; first, on points of cliurrh discipline, 
between Dr. Curtwlight. Lady A-rargarot’s professor, 
and Dr. Whiigift, Master o*f Tiinity College, and Vice- 
chancellor, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury: next, 
on some hair-breadth distinctions upon the love of God, 
and juslifjiug faitli, between Dr. Bare, Maigaret 
professor, and Mr. Chatterton, Master Emmanuel 
College, ‘hllj- By a ■Coueio ad Clerum, involving 
some niceties on the points delivered at St. Mary’s 
Church, by Mr. Barret, Fellow of GonviUe and Caius 
College. The first was settled by the deprivation and 
expulsion of Dr. Cartwright; the second by Dr. Baro's 
being pasted of his place; and the last by a pusillani^ 
mous^ and ignominious recantation of Mr. Barret. To 
say niathihg of the dispute on <'hurcli discipline, it is 
most evident, from the others, that the favourite 
doctrine iii the Univeisitv at tlii^ time was Calvinism. 


voi.. 1 . 
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CHAP. VI. 

JAMES I. ms REGIME LITERiE, ANU INJUNCTION'S- 

f 

GRACES OF THE SENATE- 

J AM ES VI. of Scotland succeeded to the English 
crown in 1G02; iind in his way from the iioith 'o the 
metropolis, stopped at liinchinbrooJt in Huntingdon¬ 
shire, Tlie masters of colleges as delegates from the 
university of Cambridge, waited on him in their robes, 
to express llieir allegiance, and'to receive a coidirinatiou 
of their privileges. This was an interview most delect¬ 
able to James. lie was himself educated at a Scotch 
university, St. Andrew’s; and was never more in Itis 
element, than when surrounded wdth learned men. He 
was a scholar, though pedantic; a theologian, ihougl^ he 
never forgot, that he was a king, fie was addressed in 
a Latin loyal oration by the univeisity orator, Mr. Ro¬ 
bert Naunton, whom he could not fail particularly to 
notice, and whom afterwards, with the title of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Nauntorr, he made his principal secretary of state.* 
He also distinguished witli hjs attention Dr. Montague, 
Master of Sidney College, W'ho w'as afterwards raised to 
be Bishop of Winchester, and appointed to translate 
Japies’s English works into Latin. 

As the king, notwithstanding his Presbyteri^ educa¬ 
tion, professed now great zeal for the episcopalian rc- 
Ibrmation, he took powerful measures to suppress both 

a* g 

* Lloyd’s Statc'sman aixd Favourite of England, p, 569. 
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popery aiwl puritani^n in the iniivdi'Mfyl An act ot” par¬ 
liament was made, that this imiver.'^iy should have 
presentation to «ll church beneiice^f sc1k)o1s, hospitals, 
and donatives, the patrons of \vlijl!h wore popish re«?u- 
saiits. Thus, Caipbridge univeifliry had the patronag^'of 
the greater part of prelcrnif nts (in ijie northern counties 
of England) which had belonged to recusants ;* the sou- 
them fell to Oxford : and by other measures, to be pro- 
»eutly noticed^ James siippr^'ssed both the papists aad 
puritans. It appears^ also, by his biingiug Mr. Symp- 
son^ fellow of Tnnity College, to a public recaiitatiou 
before himself, of a sermon preached at St. Mary's, 
that he was a great splitter of liairs in docfriual matter^ 
and, for a long while, a professed Calvinist.*) 

This reign Was a remaikable epoch in our university 
annals. James felt a pride in giving counlonance to 
uuiversily-meu, aud in the setiling of their disputes. 
Blit 110 prince had a more watchful eye on his preroga¬ 
tive, nor kept a closer account of debtor and creditor, iu 
rnattjejTjS of state poiilics- So far as the University fa- 
voiired his prerogative, he favoured their privileges.. 
He sided with tiiem in seme instances against the 
tow’iismeu. He first empowered the University to send 
two membeis to the House of Commons, though he 
prevented the tovvrr from being made a city: ip all mat- < 
ters, civil and religious, he was for carrying liis supremacy 
very high, as he shewed before some univcisity-men, at 
the famous Hampton Court Conference. ^ 

Jan^s first introduced iu our University subs^rip- 

• 

• • 

^ Fuller’s Hist, of Cambridge. 

^ What may be called a modt^ratc^Galvinbt^. as appears Cftm the 
Hampton CouFt Conference, in 1003. 

ly 
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tions to theologicL 1 opinions, which were for a long time 

^-^-^noscd to evcrX^outh as the term of admission into 
college, though uomnot required, at Camhiidgc, of un¬ 
dergraduates, but wli.ch are still enjoined on every one 
previously to his taking a degree in the University. 

The king’s ordery on this subject, aie dated Dec. 

16It). They were given undei his own hand,’' and de¬ 
livered in his own person to the vice-chancellor, and 
some of the masters, at Newdiaiket. Tlu^ must, there¬ 
fore, I suppose, b*e consideied among their piivdeges, 
particulaily when we take into the account the llishop 
o/ Winchester’s letter, which was afteiwards sent to the 
vice-chancellor. 

I have sent jou his majesty’s hand to his own direc¬ 
tions; I think }oil have no precedent, that evci a Dug, 
first with his own mouth, then with his own hand, gave 
such directions ; and thcrcfoic joii shall do vei} well, to 
keep the wiitiiig curiously, and their diiections religiously: 
and to give his majesty a good account of ’em carefully; 
which 1 pray Hod vou may: and so with my loye to 
yourself and the icst of the heads, 1 commit you to 
God. From the Court, the'ltZlh Dec. iGlti. 

Your lo^ ing Fiiend, 

' .flMCS WlNTOW.” 

The aitides, whith James lequired to be subscribed, 
he called his three darlmg articles, w Inch embraced an 
approbation of the doctrines, and of all the discipline of 
the chill cli as b\ law esteblishoJ. The pretence for 
these subscriptilifhs was laid in the disputes of the pa- 


IiU'Uu Rciir, Ad. I'ant. l6lt>. 
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pists and puritans :• whether lli<iy weiy at the time, or 
may now l)e the best expedients, byfflay dissensjpns i.. 
the university,^'and to produce h.'^iony in the* slate, I 
shall uot in this place inquire; thmigh it cabnot be oul of 
place^to observe,* that a writer* of,soma authority in our 
public schools thinks not. • 

By his royal letters, dated l604, we find James prohi¬ 
biting unprofitable and idle games, public plays, or ex- 

• # 

ercises within five miles of Cambridge; and yet in l6l4 
and 1G15 the comedy of Ignoramus was performed by 
his own order, in his ow’u presence, and by university- 
men ; and he himself made a riot in the house, by ||^s 
excessive laughter, bc'cause, forsooth, the. design of it 
was to turn into ridicule a lawyer of Cambridge, and, indi¬ 
rectly, the common law of the land; not to say that he 
himself also sanctioned, the book of Spouts. So much 
For his majesty’s consistency. 

His injunctions, &c. sent to the University, were 
of the same character with his mies and subscrip¬ 
tions^' and designed, besides the matter of discipline in 
the colleges, to prevent Catholics, and more particular?y 
puritans, from becoming members. 

What sense James put on these articles, is clearly a 
matter of but little moment While he was in Scotland he 
wasCalvinislical.—This appears from hisCom»ientary^oil 
the Revelations, and Ins Psalm's, and the disputes which he 
was fond of settling with divines; and so he continued 
till towards tlie close of his reign, when he favoured the 


a Dr. Paley’s Moral Phn«so|)hy.* 

b There is a MS. of this in Mares< harCollege, Aberdeen, partly written 
by bis majesty himself. 
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Arminians, if not Anninianism/ I?i the famous dis- 
'pntc on the mcanit^Vof the thirty-nine articles^ (those I 
mean called the doct^ual articles) stress is wont«to ImJ- 
made on the/religious''sentiments of Queen Elizabeth,' 

ft, 

and James, witli, their favourites, the imposers. James 
was a changeling, not remarkable for his sincerity, and, 
at all times, an habitual swearer.*’ What signifies it to 
ascertain the sense such a person put on articles of rer 


» It is linmc wlio says, though with proper caution, that James 1. 

was inscnsibl3^ engaged towards Uic cud ol his reign to favour the 

milder theology of jtrminius. Hist, Ihig. vol. V, p. 572. The evidence 

h^cver, brought by Mr. Toplady, iu his Historic Proof of the Doctrinal 

Calvinism of ihc Ciiurch of Knglaud, \oL 2, sect. xix. shews that 

■ « 

James never po itivelf renounced his doctrinal Calvinism. !But what 

matters this? lie distinguished his Aiimniau clergy, because they, at 

the time, wore more favouvalde to his prerogative. He made Anninian 

bishops, because they aided h.m in iclicvuig the Cnt holies, and preached . 

* > 

the divtne right ol i.ings : James, tbci* bre, mubt have sanctioned, 
■whatever might be the original sense of llie Articles, an Arminian in¬ 
terpretation of tlieni, to give his clergy a leady access to their prefer¬ 
ments. Accordingly, in his directions eonceniing preachers, theAhiul 

4 

ajrtjolo is, ** tb.it no ]>rcacher, of what title soevei, under the degree of 
a bi&Jiop, or dean, at tlic lea^t, do Iroin henceforth, piesnino to preach, 
in any i>opuiar auditoiy^ the cecp points predestination, &c. Sec 
Rushworth’s lli-.torieal Colh ct uiis, vol. I. p. 64, James when in Seoi- 
land, abused Episciipacy, to liimioiit* tho Piesbylcrians; and when iu 
V.ngland he avoweil, in lUc Ifainpton Court Confeieiice, that his humour 

t * 

ing the Presbyterians, when in Scotland, \ias mere hypocrisy. In short, 
James wis a politician, and would be king in the kiik, or king in 
church—it was all one—king in the courts, and king in the schools j 
wheryv^' he was, he would be king. Dr. Laud was one of his favourite 
and he, when Archbishop ol Canterbury, assisted by Charle* 
Arminianism, that it became the public religion of £ng- 

lind. 

( 

k 'rhat he was so,''ii^n writing' godly books in Scotland, hear one of 
his countrymen, bia codtempor'ar/ aud adtnac^, << He ^old make e 
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ligious f^iifhr Eh/ab*tli heibcif, ab e\erj bod} kno^Vbj 

occaoiona]!)'^ ii^jtd the nanit, of Godyfer} aievcrtntlv 

not to 84), blas]f)hcnious]v. 

In addition to this roj il pioccdling, thci I'liueisit^, 

from time to time,* had pissid eaiious stuatUS (onsulta, 
• • * 
oi grai es, tinduig lowirdo the samC|point, and, also, ic- 

lating to tlu office and ijipointinent of a publu oiator, 
the ek( ion of sdulntoi , the tunc and oidfi foi dispu¬ 
tatious m the pnblj^c si bools', foji ihti Mitli the duties of 
pioctois and moduatois, and tint ifo aiicis lor auy 
alienations ntu lo piss bdoic lluy had been icad in 
time coiigiLg ifioiis, (l 6 lC) J ees for i \aimiiatioii to 
Older amt mbs igiccil iijiou b\ the S}n<lus foi securing 
the public ]ibi u> (this* was m KiSt) iiid other mat- 
teis loo nuimious to be spec dud lure but oiu, as 
more pailuulirh rompoiting with tlu object of Queen 
Kll/ilulh’s slilules, ami Janus s Kegia Ldera, should 
not be p ibSi d be, iiauuK, tlu t.t»( dt oppugn itoiibus 
eccK sia, Anglu nia., LtmcLDiiiiii oppifffiin■> of Iht ihtuch. 
AnoUiei passed JuK lb, ](■>()>," and a tliuci, iclitmg to 
eubsciiption, passed A iGl b in ronfnination ol James'^ 


^rite b>lfl with U I in his pn^sion, both in cursing and swear¬ 

ing, and one stniiit higher, ^ tu ift^ one hhsphfinu hot w jld in his 
better temper sajjlit ttopp<d ( od would nol impute thtin is *-ins, ui4^ 
lay them to his cb/i < sccint, tbtj ]uoceedc<l hunpissiont * Jrag- 
inents of Scottish Tli'stor\, p 87 That lie xbalcd not the practice 
when in this oountrj, his country-man Hurne bears testimon}, in hlfl 
History of Bnglaud ^ 

* As Ilare^ dates art*often a good guide to me, fii as thf'ir go, so 
from that pt^riod down to 1735, are Dr Pa^^ls^, being taken tiam the* 
rice-chancellors' and pioctSrs' books, and frot^j^i* gnee bouks, and 
othei letords of the University, and revised ana Corrected by him with 


•are. 
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orders, &c. Su h 'powers the chaiicellor has cum coth 
^ s/^nsu totius acaaKvia. (Slat. Eliz. cap.’43. sub fin.) 

Our fcaders hav\ heard, in the progress of ojjir Ut]|J [<5 
hittory, of t)ae various, disputes between the University 
and town, "IS also of the meniornble award made, at the 
instance of Lady M^-irgarct. After mentioning the many 
regulations in the University under Henry the VIIIih. to 
* James the Ist.’s reign, it may not be amiss to make a sum¬ 
mary of sundry articles, and the manner iu which they 
were settled, between ilie University and town. For in 
1524 articles of complaint had been made by the town 
tmainst the University. The vice-chancellor’s deputy 
Irod punished' the mayor, by enjoining him to hold a 
taper of wax in his hand, while 'kjiecling openly before 
an image of our Lady as a penitent. His offence was, 
maintaining the jiirisdietion of his mayoralty against the 
liberties of the University. In 1.3‘34 it w’as decreed by 
the Lord Chancellor, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
other lords commissioners, who met at Lambeth for the 


purpose, tliat Sturbridge fair was in the precincts of the 
university, and that the vicc-chanccllor might holtl a civil 
court there, for pleas, where a inemher of the university, 
or a privileged pt;i son, was one of the parties, and that 
the university should have the inspection of weights and 
measures, &,c. together with the right of punishing fore- 
stallers, &c. In the year 1547 a letter w'as sent from the 


privy council, ordering, that the mayor and sheriff should 
acknowledge their offences committed against the proc¬ 
tors ip Sturbridge fair, in consequence of not suffering 
malefactors to be taken to prison, who had been com¬ 
mitted by* the ^^rchanccilor. The precedency of the 
vice-chrtfccllor before the. niaypr, in all commissions of 
the peace, and other cases where public shew of degrees 
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was to be made, \va» also drterminedyaccording to the 
judgment pf the Earl Marshal o^n^ngland; la 

Jfumes lie First^s reign thcio were thy king's lettersf patent, 
^d an order of the lords of the ^ 5 rivv settlinsr 

and confirming that precedency, witji olh<?r matters, that 
were deemed of importance\ * 

James, having in Ins own jadginent done so much for. 
the Uhiversltv, thouglit, proi)al)ly, l»o should not have 
done justice to himself, hud he not left them a nioinciito 
of his literature- Among llie curious books of the public 
library is a copy of the l^atin Edition of King James’s 
fVorks; it is bound in Ivot and gold, with the king;^, 
arms; and was presruti d hy the king himself to the 
university. On the binding Jujnes has written, Jacobus 

D-D- This J^atin edition was published in UjKi by 

% 

Henry Montague, lii^^hop of Winchester, as before 
observed. liotli the English and Eatin Editions have 
portraits of the monarch, from the same painting, but 
the inscriptions are difl’erent- 


* Plaire, ▼ol. 2, p. 119. Vice-cbaurellov's copy. 

7’he piccc(iein:y <>!' the v(oc-t‘li:inccl!oi-, after sotne other disturb¬ 
ances, was, at Irn^lh (tetormincd, in the hijjbeit court <if Appeal, the 
Housic o^Lords, May liJ, ldl7. 



Ulos ] 
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' 

CHARLES I. —THE PARLIAMENT. — THEIR NEW AR-p 
RANGEMENTS IN THE UNIVKllSITY, AND EJECTION 
OE THE ROYALISTS. " ' 


J AMKS loft his dying injunctions to his son, Charles 
pursue his in all eccleshislical and disciplina- 

riau inatteiH, Tnlc to this injmuiioii, in favour of the 

4 

University, C harles, on the 4th of Marcli, lG2f), sent 

» 

from Ne\vmark(4, wluae lie then resided, injunctions, 
orders, and directions, Mhich contained, among some 
other regulations, that all his father’s orders at any time 
sent to the Uiiiv(*r.sily should be duly observed % amt put 
ill execution; but be invested the Uni\ersity with no 
new powers. 

I' 

Those injunctions \\ero sent to Cambridge at a time 
A\litn Charles was engaged in the most s<;rious disputes 
willi his Parliament, which, at length, breaking out into 
civil war, overspread, like a storm, the whole country. 
The stoi'm reached Cambridge; the University sided 
with the King; several of the colleges sent him their 
plate and money; and when the King's party was over- 
powtred, his University friends shared in the defeat’’. 

In 1641 , when the Parliament had shewn a design of 
abolishing cpi^^acy, the’’ U’liversity addressed them in 

• Dr. Pafrii's MS. Extracts. 

< 

V 

^ Querela Cantabrigien&is^ 
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the most humble qiamier, in favour of /lioir piUih’cres 
and possessions, in April 1641, in Jihihi, and in* tLe 
following, in English. { * 

The House gave the subject ^n hearmj|, and T)r. 
tlackct„ formerly Fellow of Trinity .Colk go, and tln*n 
Rishop of Litchfield and Covtu'iy, llnadc an elaborate 
defence of (hose ancient fuiuiclaiions j but it did not pro¬ 
duce the desired effect. 

‘ • . 

The following is the English address “ : 


To the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, and Bnr-’^’ 
gesses of the HoiiSe of Cojmnons in Piuliaineut 
assembled. 


The humble Petition of the University of Cambridge, 
Showeth, 

“ 'J’hat your Petitioners having heard of divers sugges¬ 
tions offered to this Honoiiiahle House, by W'ay of 
remonstrance, lending to the subversion of cathedral 
churches, and alienation of those lands, by which they 
are supported, being the ancient inheritance of the 
church, founded and bestowed l^y the feligious bounty of 
many famous and reiiow’ucd kings and princes of this 
land, and other benefactors, both of the clergy and 
laity, and established and confirmed unto them bj the 
laws of this kingdom, and so accordingly have been em¬ 
ployed, to the advancement of learning^j^e-encourage- 


* From Mr. I^obert Smyth’s M3. 
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ment of studenW and preferment* of learned men, be- 
sidestinany other^cry charitable uses. , 

May it please\this Honourable Court, out of tbpb' 
great wi9d<f'm and Wnder care for the cherishing of 
learning and fu.^liering of the studies and pains Qf tiiosc 
\\ho have and do (fevote themselves to the service Qf, the 
chinch, graciously to protect and sceiiie those religious 
foundations from ruin and alienation: and v\ilhal to take 

Older that they may be ieduced to the due obseivance of 

♦ » 

their statutes, and that all innovations and abuses, which 
have, by some miscariiages, crept in, may be lefoinied; 
that so the s,tudenls of oin University, which, by the pre¬ 
sent feais, both aie and will be much sadded and dr- 
jerted, may lie the better invited to jiuisue then studn^s ; 
and the places themselves disposed to the most service¬ 
able and deseiving men, arcoiding to their fust institu¬ 
tion; and your Petitioncis, as in duty bound, shall ever 
pray.” 


Maich 4, 1()42, The Earl of Holland, Chancclloi 
of the University, lepreseiited further, in the House of 
Louis, the alarms and appiehensions of the Univeisity, 
when the Loids in Paj^iament oideied, that the col- 
leges, eliapels, libiaiies, schools, and other buddings of 
the said'"Univeisity, should cxpeiieuce no outrage or 
violence; and the Eail of Essex, in March 7, 1642, 
had given nider, to the same efi'ect, to all colonels, licu- 
tciijftt-colonels, captains, and all other officers under 
his .command But the stonn soon took a most vio- 
*|^t direction, ’ * 

The Universny liad,'as already observed, sent their 


(i'Kiola Cantabii^iensis. Preface. 
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plate w> the King, gartly for its s*ecuri<^', and partly to 
supply the royal necessities: and tlic Parliament issued a 
command, 'entitled an Ordinance ior regulating the 
University of Cambridge, &c. vvitl^fuU powers to eje«t 
such Masters and^ Fellows of colleges as opposed the 
proceedings of Parliament. AccbrdiiTgly, immerou.s 
persjaii^j'^'bolh iSIasters, Fellows, and Students of col- 

V 

leges,..viz. such as refused to take the covenant, a.s it 

' it* j‘ 

was called, were ejected. •After which, I rtiight here 
speak, of a military (juurtered in the ttolloges; of libra- 
rie.s and treasures ransacked; of chapels dishonoured; 
of service books lorn to pii'ces in the University 
church; of pictures and prints burnt in*the market-i^ 
place; of coins remo^’cd; of bridges, groves, and 

4 > 

w'dods, cut down 

'^ro till the places of the ijected Masters and Fcl- 
low'vS, such persons were ap{)omted as in general ap¬ 
proved the measures of Parliament, and a Committee 
for the reformation of the I hiivcrsity was a[)pointcd in 
l(wO: from that time, Oliver Cromwell had for several 
years a strong party in the University, hearty approver.s^ 
of his measured, both at hcvme and abroad’’; but these 


ti Quercia Cantabrigicusi's, }>. 13.* 

’ r 

See the Omva paci.s, ad illustrissimiim ccici'isimuinq. Olivoruin, . 
TleipubliotB Ang. Sept, & Hib. Dominum Protectorem, de^Pace, cuoi 
foederatis BcJgis, feliciter sancita; Carmen Caiitabiigien^ie, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1654 The principal writers were, Dr. Seaman, Master of 
Peter House, Vice-chancellor; Dr. Arrowsmith, Master of Ttiu- Cob 
and Keg. Professor of IJivinity; Dr. Tuckiw^, "Master of St jJ^hn's; 
Dr. Whioheot; Dr, Cudworth, Master of Clare Hall; Dr. DiJIing- 
ham, Master of Kinmanuel ;*Dr# Ddport, Greek^Professor, of King's; 
Dr, Worthington, of Jesus, Editor of Mr. Jol^h Mede's Works; 
Francis Fane, Armigor, Ernnian. &.c. ^ • • • 

U is certaiTi, that many of Oliver’s party wished to make him 



matters were 
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e transient; and as his mandates were, by a 
grace passed Universityblotted out of the re- 

gistei^books, X shaKynot eater on tliese subjects here. 

King ; and th^ is in print^ remarkalyte dialogue between him and on« 
who espoused his cav.se op the subject; of which I am reminded here, 
by some Greek lines, t igv'cd i. V. T. C. Sociuis, in the Oliva Pacig* They' 
bc5in>— 


AyfXtwy 

p ' 

Ou'Ot^j^irov r«T?t«v Tiun^c^'^MK^^n^ov,) 




< I M 

/» . 


and end— 


OvTwc Tffnv- trot \ao^ <tverrc^^ 

OLf* ayeoSov TaroXi/JtoigciyiJj* ag xoi^avog r^Wi 


f.'i 


» Apr, 27, IGdl, J>c Mandatis Oliveri ex Registro delendl*. 



CHAP. VIII,y 


CHAKL^S II.’s KESTOKATION-111% NEW AUKANGE- 

,;^^ENTS, AND EJECTION OF THE OUVEniANS, 


At the Restoration, sucli of the rojyal party as were 
then alive, who had been ejected from tiieir oflices, 
were reinstated ; those put in by the Parliament tjocted; 
and Charles the Second, Feb. O’, IfiO’O, :jt the l)egin-, 
ning of his reign, sent his royal injunction to the V^ice- 
cj^auccllor and heads of the Univ^siiy. August 3, J(56l, 
he, also, ordered, that Magdalen, Fmmanuel, and 
Sidney Colleges, should be received into the Cycle for 
proctors, taxors, and scrutators: he also, in succession, 
sent various other orders relative to the government of 
the University, the degrees of bachelors of arts, oppo- 
nencies in divinity, disorders in the Regent House, 
preachers wearing long hair and pej ukes, against preacJi- 
ing from book, with other particulars ; and to the various 
queries sent Ity his commauj^, to the lJuiversily, were 
retuitied answers expressive-:'i>f a ready obedience, as 
agreed on, in a meeting of the Heads and Presidents, 
August 9, 1(175. 

In general, Charles enjoined, that the business of 
subscriptions should he resumed, and continue as it was 
in his father’s and "grandfather’s reign. Among hfs new 
regulations were, tnat* txicly Margaret’s proacliers’ ser- 
mons should be dispensed ^itl/; and that, in conferring 
honorary ^egrees; knights •and baronets should l5e ecu'- 
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. •* ; 
sidered as nobles. Charles’s last communication with 

the University related to penalties for not performing 

> t ' » « ''f 

bachdior of arts exercise. 

, Agreeablj^ to the c '■der of things now established, the 
University - experienced another^ change. Charles was 


not favourable to either the theological or political opi¬ 
nions of the Puritans, who, under him, therefore^^e- 
came subject to deprivations similar, to what tlii^^byal 
party had’^ndcr the Parlkv^hht; they ^vho would not 
subscribe, nor conform, were obliged to abaiv’on their 
University preferments. I shall not discuSs the merits 

of the now: there were men on each side of great 

• < 

abilities, equally excelling in the learning which distin¬ 
guished those times; and the presumption is,^ that most, 
on each side, who cliose to abide by their principles, 
and relinquish their preferments, were men of some 
worth; and by very many oiv both sides tlie latter w^as 
preferred. 

Whoever wishes to inform himself relative to the 
royal party ejected, may consult Wood’s Athense Oxo- 
nienses, and Mr. Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, to¬ 
gether with the Querela Cantabrigicnsis, published in 
1647. Hr. Calamy's Abridgment of Mr. Baxter’s 
History of his Life an d^ imes. Mr. Pierce’s Vindiciae 
Noucouformistaruin, togeuier w'ith Neal’s History of 
the Puritans, unfold the principles and characters of 
such as were ejected under Charles the Second. 

For my;:bwn part, in the progress of this work I shall 
pursue the same line of conduct as was pursued by the 
learned and candid Thomas Bak^K who, in his MS. 
History of St. /John’s College, Cambridge, frequently 
alluded to in this, work as being now in the British 
Museum, gives to the .liberal and eminent of each 


e> 
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I^Srty *a due portion* of his respect. Happily for my., 
self, if not satis%lorily to bigots of any party, T vth- 
dertake^to plead the cause of liberty and litt'ralure^ not of 
party-poHtics, and^dotp^^eering, ^‘nouncing controver¬ 
sies. I am writing a history circuinscnljjd \yjthiu facts, 
in whfch'but little room will be keft for panegyrics, 
noip^y invectives. 

W' * 


rOL. 1. 







DISSENTIENTS* 


Vt 




HER^i^Plnis a proper oM* history: fbt w« 

are now come to that period, when oiu University 
settles in its present forn>, encircled with p*;ivileges and 
statutes|^j producible, like tlie English constitution, as it 
now exists; but, like that, fluettihting, and defending, 
as we have hitherto seen it, on ^iblic opinioi)^jfor what 
it may hereafter become. '' 

But, though this may be^a proper stop, it would be a 
bad stand* Our Uiiiversityrvhistory admits of more 
variety than can be detailed in limits so circumscribed, or 
than 1 shall attempt to introduce Its economy has 
never been realized, and some of its statutes, in the very 
moment of their novelty, became obsolete. It has 
been said, that Archbishop Abbot’s, and thtu 

will be phased at last, was a great miscarriagi"; and that 
Archbishop Laud’s, for tJtere is no end of^ield~ 

ing, was great policy. But be the policy as great as it 
xnay, old' customs, like old laws, must yield to natural 
feeling and public sentiment. From whatever the mind 
revolts, tihiBrc must be a falling off; it cannot settle, like 
. tliat eternal truth which cleaves to our hearts; it must 
either sink into disuse, or become jlpatter of unmeaning 
fovip. ^ 

History possesses its quiet description of facts, iti 
distinct periods, its regular round of story. These we 



I” 
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look * for, of coursie: we like information, and are 

pleased to liearv^f things as |hey are. Rut what gl^s 

interest to history^is, that, whicli sometimes distjjrbs our 

repoSe; the bold point^wliicli tix^lhe atlentian, 

and command oUr afeiration; it s d i\isions, diss’tiii- 

tionSj,’revolutions, and wars: as iiV the natural world, 

expect what is orderly; are pleased with the 

glidiiijg'’ stream, A^ith theiSpacious mearlow&with srar- 

dens that are decorated wwHllowcrs, and n««s standing 

thick w'ith coni. But tlim there’s th<? burst of elements ! 

—we gaze with wonder at the storm; and are carried out 

of ourselves by the cartliquakc and volcano, wl^h bears 

away all around it. * 

Jn not-l^'ng is tlteVc fl^ore form;^ty than in accounts of 

eslahli^Junont and loutiuc of public Inslitntions; and 

the di'^ciiiline of a nnivef^fy is aluiost inoverbial: I 

* 

have aime d to keep in the regular track but 

‘ 

uni\ersilies are conctrned v itli that inicildv inicrocosni* 
the little, .world, of man; and whnl unfolds ampler 
varieties, whut displays greater energies, than tlic Inunan 
miudP ffen^^ it is, tliat litcrafuri', wliirh has its private 
pnrsuit.s,j,''lts‘<5alm studios,* its enthusiastic dreams, its 
philosoplnc repose, has, also, its public <Usputes, its 
bo!d;innovatlons, its i‘eligi<^^r dissentions, and its op¬ 
positions to established aulhotities. And tlm circum¬ 
stances which-seem to interrupt its order, and to break 
in on its quiet, are frerjucntly those, which, by letting 
in a little variety, and by giving it soniething^-^'of a secu¬ 
lar cast, render it^wore acceptable to the worl^, and 
give a character to history^. * • 

And even those \iho are wedded to the retirement of 

’'i • 

academical life, like the occasiousJ bustle, ‘th# busy 

• • • ^ ' a 

operation^ and the more tumultuous proceedings^ as 

' I. <2 



lis dreams, his lave of ^uiet, and h^feiily contempla- 
:ious; (’owley and Gray have their bairns, but thpy 
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itecordcd in hiijtory : the poet hii?tself awakens ' front 

his 

tious 

must attfiid on othei\ocrasion^j O severi Religio 
lodi, would not be a suitable m6t^’cvm> foi a University- 
histojy. 

It was intended, agreeably to these views, aftet'gi^ng 
a genoial^ytliue of the hif^ry of University, to 
have sclecltbd, from the nf^sl' of materials, in different 
periods, some of die more sti iking incidents and public 
disputes, not as peitcived ineiely m theological and 
polilicul -speculations, iii whicli foim they belop^ more 
immediately to our history of liteiatuie, but As exhi¬ 
bited in the cMiiiiplcs pf active spitits, disp|n|ing, en- 
foicing old laws, oi labouiing aftei lunoVjiatioiis: in 
shoit, of ddfeicnt classes polemics, controversial- 
ists, oppugncis, rcfoimists, and of the University at 
large, as divided occasionally in the persons of its mem- 
beis into pailies, by the clashing of opinion, and the 
mutual opposition of eath othci’s measures. 

But 1 must speak of these things in a veiy summary 
way, boirowing, foi the most pait, the woifds of tlie 
Monthly Magazine, wlicie I have tn ated of them a 
little more at huge, imder^tlie aitiile, Dissentients®, a 
geiieial word, chosen for convcmcme, and, indeed, I 
think, not unsuitable to the place. 

Leaving uiiceitam histoiles to take tlicii pwn course, 
sufliee it to say, that Britain was, at an early period, 
ua^teri to Rome; consequently, the academical con- 
trovtisics, earned on through a long period, would be 
on the points of the Romish faith, variegated, at 


“ fa tUe Cantabricusa. 
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length, by the metSphysjcal disputes of the favomers of 
the renowned|’^|:nooLMEN>' Dortors Subtili#, Pro¬ 
fundus, AngeIicM[s, ir^efragabilis, nii’nbilis, apJ»robafiis, 
resoliitus, siugid^s, Wor Sodrfus, Albeftus ' Magnus, 
Thoipas Aquinas, and others, eit«4i» distinguished by 
his peculiar mode of reasoning of feeling, bad bis ap- 
pi*qj)nate favourers. Tliese polemical digladiators di¬ 
vided all literary Ibstitutiol^,^ each being re;|ib3ned fiere- 
lic by .some, one or otinn-. 

Next succeedf'd the JA)lhtrJs, the followers of Wick- 
iiffe, in Edward III,’s reign, WicUiffe, indeed, \va.s of 
Oxford^ but bis doctriucs soon reached C5imbridge,i; 
and excited conlroyersv in the University and neighbour- 

# •ft 1 ^ 

ing vilMg^cs; for avu find comnussiorurs visiting every 
college ifi 1410^, searching out these heretical pra- 
viticsand about forty years after, .several Lollards of 
Chesterton were obliged to abjure. One of the opi¬ 
nions of the latter,^ will appear very .singular, “ That 
priests \Vcre incarnate devils’’.” 

During the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. 
Mary, and vElizabetb, the teiin Dissentient may be 
variously, applied. Sometimes he dissents from Henry, 
and some of his favourite doctrines; at other times, he 
is a Protestant, di.ssenting from Catholics; at others, 
a Catholic, dissenting from Jhote.slants. • Whiche%'er 
way he moves, he is a *conn>l, causing commotion. 
For the King or Queen, for the time beiqg, iuflaencc.s 
college matters, as well as the concerns of church and 


« And 11 Hen. IV. H.MS.' 

§ 

^ An account of those latter, together %^h Uieir opinions^^was copicAl 
hy an industrious inquirer intoVhesc matters, from the MS. Register of 
Gray, Bishop of*KIy, dated 1^157. 
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state: Masters and Fellows, as 'CVe have seen, and 

therefo,rg say tlie Ic'ss now, were promoted or 

displaced, according to the rjp|igioii^' of the supreme 

magistrate: aSiid we S c at dB^^titue the Chancellor 

himsolf, as being , Papist, (P s^^eak *of Bisliop Gar- 

diner) ronlined iu thh Tower. 

Duiing the ci\il commotions in this country, in the 
time of the<;i\ll wais, Episco]?aliams were dissentient 
against the Parliament, All soon becanr confusion. 
Hr. Beale, Master* of St. John’s, Hr. Martin, Master 
of Queen’s, and Dr. Sterne, Master of Jesus, were 
■ imprisoned four years fti the lower. Dr. Richard 
Holswoith, also, the Vice-chancellor, hefoie the end 
of his year, w'as impilsoned, first in Ely llohse, and 
afterwaids in the Tower: and Di. Coslns, Master of 
Peter II ouse, Dr. Pask^^ Master of Clare Hall, 
Hr. Lancy, Maslei of Pembroke, together with other 
Masters, almost all the Fellows, and many students, 
^were removed from their respective colleges*. 

The Act of Unifoiimty, passed in Chailes the 
Second’s leign, caused the clergy to fall into their 
ranks: tlieie, hovievcr, still conlimied some rebellions 
spirits, called Piuitans, who made waif.ire on the 
cstablislicd chinch. They cted to it on account of 
the habits <jf the clergy, the suiplice, tippet, and corner 
rap, together with the linlg in mairiage, the canons uikI 
ecclesiastical courts in general; all became the objects 
of tlie^r rciigious abhoiience. The dift’erertt orders pf 
the clcigy, and the whole system of dhurch-govemment, 
established in the preceding ffeigns/ were, in like manner, 

^Mr. Walker’s Sufferings of tHe Clergy of the Church jf England, 

12d part, and Quercia Cantabrigiensa, 
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offensive to them. • They objected to ihc discipline of 
the churc^, its docirjuc-s; accordingly, disap- 

proviiig the tertrts of confonnily, llicy ucrc sot aside 
from their benefi^gSj^^^oiit clergyjtnon, in diffe¬ 

rent ^arls of Englandji^Wi'ie obli^^c d <o relinquish their 
livings in the church, and many \wrc ejected from the 
tJ%iiversity of Caiiibiidgo. Among these, wore Dr. 
Tuckney, IMuster of Sj:^,John’s Colh'ge^i^Dr. Doll, 
Master of Cains, Dr. Sadler, Master of Magdalen, 
Mr. lloldcrofl, fellow of Clare ILilI, the father of the 
Dissenteis in Cambridgeshire, and Mr. Ray, the Na¬ 
turalist,. the Fellow of Trinity: the latter rather resign-, 
cd, than was ejected from, his fcllowMiip, in lC62, ' 
not cheosing to compry with tlm Act of Uniformity 
Having thus spoken of bodies of divSsentients, we 
might pas§ on to indivii^^ls. Wo have already men¬ 
tioned three in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, who maintuined 
controversies, which at the time much divided the Uni¬ 
versity: Dr. Cartwright, 011 Church Discipline; Dr.<(f 
Bare, Margaret-Professor, on Justifying faith; Mr. 




Barrett (fel^w of Gonvillo and Caius Colleges) in lus 
Concio ad Cleruni, on derlain theological <iistiuctions 
upon “ the five Points.” The result, towards tlic tirst, 
was, as before observed,* ^jxpulsion from the Univer¬ 
sity; to the second, the abandonment of hi^s professor¬ 
ship; to the Ihst, public recautation. 

We might next proceed to speak of the case 
of Nonjurors; but, as generally speaking,^ thosp 
who did not chcrt)se to lake the oaths, at the Revo: 
lution, were quiet, as yvasi the case of Mr. Tlioma^ 


a Mr. Calamy’s Al)ri«lg. of Baxter’s ‘Life and Times, witlj an Account 
of Ejected or Silenced Ministers, ‘after the Bestoratioj ia ICCO- 
Vol. IT. p.77, and Vol, Hi. p^. 120. 
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Bpker, our Socius Ejectiis, we shall, for the sake df 
brevity, pass on to Mr. Tltomas WqiittQti. 

Tlifs‘, genileinau, then, was Fello#W SidneycSussex 
Oullege, wluji publishec^.au ** Q l^^ ology for the Truth of 
tht Christian jlc^igion,” in 1705; "but what created most 
stir Mas, his “ Discourse on the Miracles of our Sa- 
viuuiill which be aims to shew that they wei*e spiritual, 
and Jie\crj^jhtcrally performed. He is generally classed 
wiUi Mr. Hobbes and Mr. Collins, among the unbe- 
EiKvrMu DissEiVi'iENTs, though he treated lus oppo¬ 
nents as unbelievers, maintaining, that they Iiad chosen 
to con.sidcr him as insane, because they could not 
answer his arguments. His book being in different 
parts, he addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and difTcrent bishops, whom, as well as the Queen (for 
he also addresses her at th^*dnd wdth some poignancy) 
he treats in a most ironical, sarcastic style of language. 
Being prosecuted, and convicted in the court of King’s 
Bench, he was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. 
His writings—for he had previously published several 
treatises—had, as we must suppose, much agitated the 

•K 

University; and he had beeli obliged to resign his fel¬ 
lowship, not indeed through expulsion, but for positively 


refusing to reside the accustomed lime allotted for resi¬ 
dence, by^ the College statutes. One of his treatises, 
whieh indeed he had delivered in the forln of a sermon 
in college, he addresses, with some corrections, in a very 
serious manner, to Dr. Fisher, the Master, and to the 
FelloMjs of this college*. 


* Fitness qf the Tii^ej in which Christ was manifested in the ■ 

, j 

p^> defLSiondratcdhy Jhe Objections of the Old jSenfiles^ 

attrfo/ Modern Unbelievers., 1722. 
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Next may be meiitfciied liis friend, Mr. William Wins¬ 
ton, Fello\\i Hall, and successor to SirJ[saac 

Newtoiiinr the Luclsian^Piofess(fcrslup o( Matlunnalics. 
The doctrine about,wb|^^e was^iiost zealous was Ari- 

• .1 1 1' _ ' • ' .% t • 1 . - « • 


anism: the leadiifg points of liis jlittiry being these; 

® I* 

** that the testimonies for this sort* of eternity, wliieh 
alone we find for a good while after the Council of Nice 
itself, are a dempn.stration, tliat the real eor^teiiiity of 
the Son willi the Father, or fiis proper eternal genera¬ 
tion, was then utterly unknown among Christians; and 
that it was no part of the sacred apostolical or Christian 
doctrine. The co-erjnality and co-eteinity of the Holy 

Spiiil lie oppos(id f>n a similar ground.” He believed 

% 

Christ to be Cirud, but a < realotl CJotl, and w'as most active 
and zealous in spreading tlio doctrine in tlic world and 
the University; becoming, at'lengtli, a dissentient, both 
from the doctrine and discipline of the church; think- 
iiig it his otlice, as a divine, to lift up his voice like a 
trumpet. His doctrines sonu; of lljcm laiforced in the 
heart of the University, excited much controversy, ^nd 
roused the indignation of some of its members. In* 
J710 he was dejirived of Ris professorsliip, and, after 
being convened and questioned, he was expelled». 


»The f^ntire history of Mr. Whiston, while at Cambridge*is t;iv<*n af¬ 
ter his Historical Pucfacl', jofiixcd t<i Ins PniMinvi: Chris 
His LetUr to the Karl of NotUrighani contain'^ asiunmaiy of his Ariaii 
Controversy j and the curious luattiiug Mcmoiisof his Life and Writ¬ 
ings, written by hirtisrliiand published in 1741), clearly prov^j that 

some of his learned friends at Cambridge weie little more orthodox^tban 

• • 

himself: as to Sir Isaac Ncwton,*he must be considered as a iiktU dis~ 
stntient; he had a creed of his own, witJl which he did not disturb the 
Univei-sity. Mr. Hopkin Hayncs^accouat dr nim will shew wftat that 


was. 
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Dr. Richaixi Bentley was first *studeiit of St/John’s, 
and afterwards went to Trinity, of .4^ch society he was 
appointed Master in 1700. He ‘ was a ^'dissentient 
Miougli on» a differc^jt groi|]^j;;^ in his'own" college he 
carried himself ju. roo peremptory a,manner towards non¬ 
jurors. One contest he had with fils college, which was 
cairied om for twenty years; and another with Dr. Mid¬ 
dleton and the University, which ended in a sentence of 
contumacy being pronounced against him, and he was 
uccoidingly deprived of his degree Nor ^Svas it till 
alter a resistance of more than, ten ;^ar8 that he re- 
assumed, by nmtidanius, from the Court of King’s 
Bench, his doctor’s degree; but, thus, after a long con¬ 
flict, and marky vi<,)k-nt bruises,* he obtained a complete 
,trium])h over the University. 


- 


Thf;n frcslily up arosp the donghty knight. 
All healed of hjs hurts and M'oundes wide. 


SrkV*;Eii, 


'Wliilt was railed JSIetliodism vas considcrcfl, at its 
rise, as a great disturber pf the quiet of our universi¬ 
ties. The first person at Cambrklge who appears to 
have been much intiiienccjl by Methodism, or at least 
who excited auy opposition as a .dissentient on that 
account,* at Cambridge, was Mr. John Berridge, Senior 
Fellow of Clare Hall, who, occasionally preaching in the 
pulpit of St. Mary, gave great offence to the Unive^- 


^'Varioas little p^lications were di ref ted agaiast him: those pf the 
greatest consequen^to hioi mast ha* e been those T^rittcn by Dr. 
dleton; for they affected his \cputation as a scripture critic, and verit 
by men emineS 'as cities themselves. Bishop obser* 

vatioDS may be seen in his Woaks, published aftef bis death. 

• I 
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Bity, rte formed no^^rt)', at the time, which openly 

ft 

' hii|i|^ tlie Uiiiveisity, but he so^ jiad 
many adjpirers in the "town amt county. ITie Fellows of 
Clare itall,' it seems, (lis|i^aefl of lyu in « way creditable* 
to themselves, and’acceptable to bv ^iv- 

ing him a college livili^, which was Efertou, in Itedford- 
^hirc. Thi^'as in 17o5. " 

A 

Mr, Bcrridge, tlicreforc, though In' was no loiter to be 
heard of as a dissentient :it *St* Mary's chuiiji, becajnc 
another Holcroftj’ by preaching througb*C-iinbridgcshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Huntingdonshire, in houses and 
barns, as well as his own pulpit: he even sent forth lay- 
preachers ; many dissenting churches now in those coun¬ 
ties were originally formed of his disciples; and some 
gentlemen of the University, in about 17 G 8 , were a good 
deal formed in Mr. Berridge’s school. 

The principal doctrine of this popular preacher (for so 
he became) related to the terms of acceptance with God, 
which, he taught, w'as to l)e obtained, only through faith 
in the conjplcte rlglileou&uess of Jpsus Christ, who, as 
perfect God and perfect nian, was titled to be mediator 
between God and man. II? was a strict Trinitarian; 
though he did not affect to be a school divine. He was 
not unlearned, but used to de»?ry learning, and his manner 
>vas tlecmed very ‘eccentric®; but his doctiiues Mr. 


a He was author of a book entitled The Religious World unmask* 
ed—Tray, come and pcep;’^ but the Epitaph on'his tombstone, whiten 
by himself, will best explahi both his doctrine and hia manner: ^iflTere 
lie ike remains of John BERRiDtiE, late Vicar of Ey^erton, and an ithie^ 
|iant servant of Jesus Christ, who^oved his Mast^rand bis work; and^ 
^ter running on hia errand many years, ^as caught up to wait on him 
above. Reader! art thou bom again?*(Norsalvation without a new 
birth). I was born iijsin, Feb- remained ignorant of my fallen 
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Berricke Jtoaintained to be those the Church of 

Dit John Jebb was of Peter House, of which so- 

■ ^ 

"ciety he was confirmed FelloW,.in 1761 :<che was a dissen¬ 
tient of a dcs(a:*ntion qi^ite die revoise to the foiTner. 
His reputation strfod higli as a sclioTar, and Miiat particu- 
laily alainied the (Jmvqpity u as, his undorlaking to give 
loctiites on the C«rcek Testament; at liis own house in 
Cambiidge. In these, he broached d^ci-iiues repugnant 
to the thirty-nine articles; and a gVnoial''O j der was 
issued, foibidding any to attend his letduies in statu pu- 
pillari. 

4 

Without detailing the paiticulars of Dr. Jebb’s opinions, 
1 can only rertiaik, geueially, they w'cre Sociiiian, tlie pro¬ 
minent points being, that Christ was a mere man, and 
the doctrine oJ' philosophical necessity. But his name 
stands related nioie iininediately with a plan for public 
annual examinations of all under-giaduates, in statu 
pupiliati, not excepting fellow-eoinmoiieis and noble¬ 
men. This subject gioatly agitated this litcraiy body 
for two years: for Dr. Jebb’s politics and theology 
were supposed to be combined with it. His RrsoLU- 
iiONS w'cre leeeived in tin' Senate House, and set 
aside by a small majorit^', lliougli supported by some 
of thc,mojt leained lutnibeis of the University, and 
countenanced by the Chaucolloi. 

In the ensuing Oclobci, Dr. Jebb published another 
plq^n, which met with a similar fate, rejected by a small 




ttate till 1730; ^cd proudly on f ith and works for salvation, till 
^1754; admitted to Everton xicarage 1755; fled to Jesus^ for refuge, 
'1756; fell asleep ni Chnsf 1793.'' Memoif^ of the Life and 

qf JRoheti HobtJiion^ 05,^ i 
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wajoritf in numbers, plough suppoited by of 

talents; no kss th&u ele\en duclois, six prof0IIS^gt! and 
eight tutors,of colleges, being in fuiotir of the grace; 
and only sis d<)fCtors, three professois, uid ^ix college^ 
tutors, who \oted against it. Ooonf sul^I'anncr», Halil 
fax*', Pbwel'’, and their friends, thought that the intni- 
duction of 3E)r. Jebb’s plan ipto,the Umveisit^, would be 
auothei Trojan horse. 


Ifpnc etenhn fitK apcnt Castsandra futmis 

OlJ. ViRCIt. 


Law a. Pale)Watson ^ Tyi\\lntt«, Plumptre’’, Lam¬ 
bert', &c. were waiui on the otliei, J.lnnk.iilg, that public 
annual examinations would improve tlic tonstitutiou of 
the Uinvejsity. In this .slate ol things inanj literary 
skhniishcs ensued, aiidmiuh small shot was discharged 
on both sides. One Hat t, mtillLd, ‘‘A Lelttr to tlie 
Author of an Obseivatum,” written by Dr. Powel, was 
replied to, and witli mutli iiomt. It was anonymous; 
but known to be wiitten by Priscilla, a lady, who, under 
Unit signature, so smaitly lejd'ed to Dr. Ilallifax, in the 

» Di. Farmoi, afuiwaids m^stci of, Fmmanucl. 

*> Bishop Hallifav, at Ihc tiino pioK'^sor of civil law 

« Dr. Powt J, mastf j of sSt John’s ^ 

^ Dr. Law, master of PtUrHoust, afterwaids bishop of Carlisle. 

* The late archdeacon Paley 

^ Dr. Watson, regiu^ professor of diviiiity, now bishop St* 
Davids. 

* Mr. RobertTyrwhitt, of J&sus.Col>ege. 

h Dr. Pluniptre, mastei of Queen’s. ^ 

^ Mr. Lmbeit, then Oreek professor 
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• * 

s, as to have made th^Iate aithdeafedh Paley 
cS*<ion, that “ tlie Lord'hdd bifid bistsiainto 




the a \^6irian 

*■ Hi Jtbh, alter finding his proposed || 9 prdSfements tin- 
stircessful, n signed liis Mviqgb in the chuich, left the 
Uiiivcrhii>, eoniiimntod pliysieidii itf^jondon, where also, 
he mneh distinguished hiuisUf as a jiolitieidrtjf' 

iVnd thus hr, as a nii^tly stntinel, ha\e I been keep- 
ing watch among the d< M ' but the cork crows, and I 
din w 11 lied of lift appioaeli of day it is time to depart. 
It woiilil Ix d< licdte, and difhi^t, to attend minutely to 

di ‘ 

reel lit di'.putes, and living chuacteiu: so, in imitation of 
thost w! o Tiase prettded me in tins poat, I shall do little 
moie th I i alhide to soiiie limits ot uoloiuty, that have 
passed 111 oni own time, md gni the datti ot them. 

Of this kmd was the great agitation eonneeted with 
Mr Robeit Tviwhitl’s qutstions, pioposed loi diseusslon 
m the divmny I ools, the lun i if <1 ot 1771b or the be¬ 
ginning ot 1771 , and lii> gr.'f ( l( i lenioving subscrip¬ 
tion to arUeits of 1 uih fio ii nth men on t king Uinver- 


» known k kcMi-t fobb, tl e wiA or Dr Jebb 

^ Oni of tht qucstnim Ibt ie-,uis pr ftssoi, Di Ritbeif itb> \iouId 
not s ikr to In p ^poseJ, 4ii(l “ pt sod nauativ s of his t i ig-t'u ent 
withly ^\hiU, (tmy i* Di Jebb^wuil ) “.all a\€i Fii'hnd/ The 
que I n whu h IVli I di ft ruled m ly be seen m ) sh p AA it n’ preface 
tohis Iheolo'^ualTidilj • 

Thf f rm of th j^r u e, tor th< rcmo\ al of subscription, was as follow'^^ 
Plat cat \o IS ut i!Ii qui numia schoiastu a in rtt^iis stitiiti‘> conknta 
Oicprtverunt, in po&Uu m ''ibi corlctssam habcint t,rTti tm pro gradu in 
facilitate siist ipiendo, otM tubus aiticuhs m c-inone tiicesitllo 
sexto fiomprebensia^on subsenpet 1141 ” * 

Dr Jebb^ AVoiks, ns edited by Dr Di'^ney, vol t 
^ • .i-etters on &ibscripijon, p 207. 
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$ity degrees: the stiin;^g of tht so questions at 

Serment ainonfg all paitics in the UinveisitySJ^^tne. 
This was nj, 1771, in which >ear, (Decefnbej^ft',^'i|^eti- 
tion, si^ed^y o^umcrous bodj of nmlei giadnatcs, and' 
presented hy IVH- Ctawfoul, feiiow-^ominoucr of Qmen’4 
College,'was also pi Rented to the \Kf',(chanccUoi, on the 
same subject* ' 

Of this kind also, was the tri^l lu the in e-tlianctllor’s 
court, of Ml. Wilitam Fiend, tdlow, and tiitoi of Jesus 
College, Ik^i: pubfishing a pamphlet, cntildeil, “ Pcact and 
Union,’' wilhm pii emet of the Unneisity. In this 
were passages, said to defame the est ihlislud ihuK h, the 
ecclesiastical courts, and the cliaiacUis ot *lhe clergy. 
This was in 1793. Tht painphlcl,was, dii oue side, 
attacked by twenty-seven meinbcis of llu Univeisity, 
but met with respectable support on tlie other. Noi 
hasf there llbeii any foim ot a public accusation, 
since the days ot Wliistou, which has e\( itt d so much 
inteiest, as well tioni its length, as tlu abilities of the par¬ 
ties, conceiTied on both sidis. llus memoiabJo afiair ter¬ 
minated in Mr. Fiend’s tjiction tiom bis tulor'-hip m the 
college, and banisliment fi om fcJic* FmvtisJj, ni 1793 ‘* 
Some notice has aluad) bcvii laki n jiamphlcts, 
published 111 l79-t, und 179 b, o’l the et n at) ol Fellows, 
and Ml, Chailcs Fawsh’s ojijtosilion to tins tihb tv, m 
a pamphlet, catitlpd, Toleuauos oi MiraMiee he 


® Allthepaiticularsof UieproteLdings ot J«isi CoUe(,o, thelrfeliii 
vice-cliancellor’3 couit* Wi Irend’s acute nnd spirited 
Jus appeal to the court of dcle^atr^, tigither wjtJbtiij address to Uie 
House of Commons, were published by tlie^detendant himself, the same 
year. 
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i;e, be considered, un(|^r the preseistf %tate of 
iHsentient. iiut not being aware that this 
inldj|ny thing like public notice, either in 
’ihe church, the sch'diol, senate hdiise, or^ur^f the Uni¬ 
versity, so as to have^exciled j^ny immeuate surprize, or 
academical opposkion, what has bwn said before on the 
subject will quite suflfice. 

I. 

Tlie last subjects of dispute to be mentioned, are those 
wliich, at present divide diC memberf^ of the ITniversity; 
they respect the condition of tin; Bible#, as t^^be distri¬ 
buted at home, or sent, for dislribiitiofl, to missionaries 
abroad; the principal question being, vidielher they should 
be distributed with a Liturgy, or without it. The dispute 
has, at lengtlf, taken a public form, by having been dis¬ 
cussed, in the towui of Cambridge, public meetings, 
consisting of persons of different religious denominations, 
some members of the University, others not; and are inte¬ 
resting to the University, from the talents of the princi¬ 
pal disputants engaged ^ on the one side being Dr. Marsh, 
lady Margaret’s professor of divinity; and on the other, 
Dr. Milner, Lucasian professor of mathematics, with 
others. This also is but just noticed. 

Thus have 1 endeavoured to be brief on a copious sub¬ 
ject : for each of the abov<e articles, contained in this ac¬ 
count of the Antiquity, History, ami Disputes of,Cam¬ 
bridge, would admit of niuch deliberate examination, aDd 
aipple narrative; and, whenever they become the subject 
.of an investigation more extended, my sincere wish is, 

'that they may obtain an honest, impartial historian. 

» ^ ' 

’to myself, the proceeding account being only ft 

stupjfbnry, I have preferred touching, what I deem of 

mbs* consequence, ‘hough least flattering, to what, thoug^. 
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it micfl*t’t>e more flattAing, tcleem 
conscqucncQ'. and, peihaps, I n)a> ha^c dh^^Pl^Kigw' 
on it, bocai^e the \ieu, j\Iiich 1, m tfun by'wapecW, hav® 
been givmg of li|e Dili versify, js p.erisil that, which, J 
think, ha^. not been pyen by oui oth^ Oanibiidge histo- 
iLins » * 


VOl. I- 
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LITERATURE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


CHAP. 1 . 

U KITON S S A\0?\S. 

i 

CrlLDA&i^ named the H ise, A. 495, speaking of the 
ancient Britons, observes, tliat tliey either had no records, 
or, if they haii, that tht^se records had been destroyed*. 
We need not, then, too rigidJy exploie into the literary 
pursuits of Caergranl, f^e land of scholars. A formal 
investigation into the nature of tlic schools, and the ex- ■ 
tent of the literature, of tlu# ancient Britons, would be 
ploughing on the sand. 

But, in making concession#, vve may give up too much. 

It is difficult to conceive, tliat the Britons were eithei so 

« * 

lawless, as are duiffciibed by^tlie writer*^ of the preface 
to Hywel Dda's laws, or so unlettered as Hume describea 
theme. The Bardic Institutions are verv ancient: and 

♦ • 

» Hildas <3e Excid. Bntan. 1. • 

^ Leges Wallicir. Edidil Guh?lmus W'ottoniis, S. T. P. 1730. Tb« 
preface is written by Dr. W'lUiarn Clarke,^ut the parr alluded to has to 
struggle against great autboiities^ mi&y be seen iTi (be afStesaid 

learned preface. 

c History of England. 

k; 2 
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the Dru^s, jtccoxdiiig to Capsar, taught several branches of 
literatffrc®. They were forbidden, it is true, to commit 
tl-erii to writing—this accounts for their not being irinded 
down to us—but Ca?sat says, they had Greek letters, and 
Pliny describes Britain as an island, celebrated for its 
nioninnenls of literature, both Grecian and Roman'*. 

Anthony Wood, determined to do them ample justice, 
goes to the. opposite extreme; describing ‘hern, as hav¬ 
ing a xchok' nici/r/opa'dia of the sneticeii among them; 
with in.stitution.s, leseinbling ot(r universities'^, and 
piivilege.s, excni[>tion,s, and ordiTS, like theirs. Camden 
had gone over llie same ground before, though he trod it 
with more caution and pr'ulence.. Dr. Davies says, the 



a Jn^priml^ fjoc voinnt pfTSiLulrrc, non intcrire supinas, sed alilspo^t 
mortem transin* ad alios ; atq. hoc maxima ad viitotein evcitati pntnnl, 
metu movtih neglcctc/^ Mohu prA'lcna do suloribns, atq. eorum motu^ 
do numdi ac ten arum niat^niludmc, do om um natuia, de deoruni inunor- 
talium vi ac potestAtc di^juitant, et juvcnluti tradunt. Dc Bel. Gal- 

Britannia Jnwala clara Gra^^is nostnsq. moniimcntis, Nat, Hist 

I 4. c. 10. 


^ li;bt, ct Antiq. Oxon, lib. 1. Scientiarum Encyclopce- 

diariii cognitam poniUi>, et I'xcidttini in hac insula 6oniisse> ■ ■■ 
Qucinadmodum m .»io3tris nunc teniporis agituf. 

^ Dr. Daviep, autbof of the Lingua; Eritanniiei Soc. Tludimenta, aud a 
Weteb Dictionary, traces it to the Hebrew, and says, Deniq. luce 
clarius cst ineniHana iingnam Brit, cum orientalibus, a quibus universal 
linguae ortum habent, inagnam ailinitatcm habere-«>cunk reliquis Euro* 
p»is pene nulkin.—Cambro. Brit. Grain. Pr^ef. 1021. Camden endea¬ 
vours tp shew,(and he has botJi C esar and Tacitus on his side, de Bel. GaL 
et Vk. Agjpc.) that the language uf the Britons and Gauls was theeaine, 
Sii igitm'j says he, p/vVeos Gallos, et Britannos, eadeui iisosfuisse 

lingua, daewero, ejusdoin ctiau ongiuis fuisso, ut fateamur, ipsa vis.veri- 
tatis eHtorquebit. Biitanniv <Pri< )i Incolte. Dr. Davies aims to establish 
hj^ theory on the analogy in gianiinar, pronunciation, and prosody, 
b.tlwecn vMic Ilebiew and Welch languages5 Camden hia, by a long 
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origlp of the language is unknown*, and concj^ives it to be 
Sprung of the most ancient in the orhh glance 

at these matters. V 

■Baf, to say the leasts a people to early rfrquaiyt- . 

ance with civil liberty there is ^I'stinKfny so roinolc uiitl 
full”', and who, becoiniuij ChristiiSis at a very early peri¬ 
od, could so well assert their religious liberty **, must not 
be coufounded Avitb those barbarians, amouij whom a state 
of nature is a state of \Mir; ^uul who follow, indiscrimi¬ 
nately, as they are led by coiupierors and grants. 

Britain was considered, by llie Romans, as another 
W'orld", and described by different wiileis by different 
names, llioujrlt neither the authors of them, nor the im¬ 
port, are sufficiently clear. Most of them, however, seem 


list of ill the iincicnt Gaulish iind llritish languages, correspond¬ 

ing in nicaAng : this, at least, may be said, that ono opinion does not 
destroy the other. 

* In Caesar and Tacitus. 


^ Beda* HisU AngL and after Bede, Spdmanni Conc'il: Brit. 

® llcucc Claudian, as (piotcd by Bertram, iu his Notes tCk'^cardus 
Munat'hus Westmonasteiiensis do Situ Brit p- D. 


Nostro dcduete^Britauiua ixiiindo. 

De MaliiThcodosii Cons. v. 51. 


and SoHiiWS after him,— 

Nonicn pene orbis altcrius. 

Cap. de Britannia. 

Horace had said before,— • 


Serves iturum Ca^sarom in ultjxnos 
Orbis Dritaruios. 


Lib. i. Od.Jl.'^* 


and Lucan/ 


Hie, cui Romani spatiumnon sufficit orbis^ 

* Pharsal. lib. x. v. ISO. 
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to express something, ’either agreeable or useful*. , The 
country was highly favourable to civilization; and, we 
inay pepsume, (o borrow a little classical language, that 
with a pfeople, among whom Ceres '* had so rich u »tem- 
ple, there would at Icast^jbe a chapel to Minerva. 


But whatever w’as 'possessed by the Britons was thrown 
into confusion by their successors. The, Saxons came 
here at tirst as destroyers, not revivers. They possessed 


* An attempt to give the true 'krivalions may be seen lu 

t 

Notoa in Ricaido Monach. dc Silu Rritannitf, p.94, 95| &v. of the cduion 
published in 1809. What this wi iter says is highly piobable, and if true, 
is a coiiiutatioij of Canidou^ in Rntannia, p. 20, <Scc. edit. 1600, and of 
Soiiiner^Olossar. Aiitiq. BriUn. voct, xMhion, p. 13. 

Edward Williams, the Weh h bjpd, (Poen*^, Lyric and Pastoral, vol. 
ii. p. 4'?.) says, Prydaiu is heauU^.d: Pryd is beauty, the termination 
ain^ in AVeleh, meanuig Ihe English fid, in bcautifulj and ho thus diders 
from most of onr etymologists. Stow always calls it £;utdiQe, or 
Brutaue, fiom Brutvis, the'l'rojan. 

* 

b Hence, in the Orphic hymns, 



- - 


where the writer is speaking of this island. In the same strain Tacitus. 
Solum prieter oleain vitemq. et cetera cahdioribus terris oriri sucta, 
patiens fruguiji, fccunduui. Vit. Agric. c. 12. 

llerodiaii, indeed, who wrote the history of his own times, and de¬ 
scribes the expedition of Severus, thelloman emjicror, into Britain, uni- 
formljj dcscrib('S the Britons as lib. 3, h But his history, in 

regard to foreign nations, relatts merely to military nlFairs, in the wars 

* t 

of the Romans against tlum, Por reasons above-inentioued, he could 
know nothing of the Driiidioal philosopliy, whatever that might be, 
HtTodiaii, too, was a Greek lii'^torian, ot Alexandria, and followed the 
general st,rain of Greek writers, who treated all nations, but their own, 
barbarous. He speaks not only of th« Britons, but of all the eastern 
nations, that he mentions, as B<»p?apei, bar' arians; and yet the Greek* 
themselves derived their philosophy from the East. 
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a good language, ancWike all «)tlier warlike nations, soiue- 
thiijg of a i;ude poeti v ; by accidciil, too, they t>htamed 
no illil^ral notions of government. Rut in th/ir oun 
country ihev were still baibarians. * 

Yet, I cannot fOrbear obser\ingjllj!,ow totally Hume has , 
passed o\er t|^e literatnri! of tlic SSxons, even in this 
<-ountry, or rather,'( unfounded togellu r the state of the 
Saxons in their own eoiintiy, with their con(lili<ni in this. 
To mistime is here to misrepresent. From the time of 
Augustine-i they certainlv hadsojiie lit(future in theii mo- 

CD k k' 

niisterics ; and iii llio srvcntJi (‘(Miliirv, ^J'luodoro aiul 
Adrian cajno thnn Konir to siippK Uu* |jIai*o ('A' an 
glish ardibisliop, who diid ihv\Q on a mission lo tlio 
popti. B('dc tells us, they lauglit* not only Liitin and 
Greek, bat astronomy^ arilhmelir, and l^adn poetry. 
There is enrions speeiinen of the land's prayer, in 
what may be called Savon Orei'k, in t!i(‘ Hiilish Museum'. 
To dig no d(;eper in this soil, the waitings of jMdlieni, 

Rede, and Alenin, of Joannes Ftigena, king Alfred, and 

' ’ 'H' 


* He caiiio l\fre in 59^5, aiitl was re(-fivr<l hy EUu*lbrrt, Kin.cj of Kent, 

who, with many of hi'( people, rco^ivej the hiith. Etlulbert’s Jaws 
stand the (irsL in Wilkins’s LI. Anirl. Sax., mid the firstof the laws relates 
to nijuc 3 jn}> and CPynfTejiep the ijeacetjf the church and the 

peace of the rnonasterv. 

b MonastericSj however, were huilt here hifinv tlio ooinii^j: of St.^u- 
gustine, though not* -tjo Foon as in oUi«;r jjarts of Kuropt Ascsticwi!, 
Jib. 1. And these monkis well understood the grounds of (heir religion, 
and of civil and religious liberty, as their behaviour to Augustine proves. 

Speltnanni Concil. Bril., and Bed. Hist. Brit. lib. 1. cap. iv. ubi siljpra. 

• * 

* MS. Cot. Galba. 18. It is quoted by Mr. Turner, Hist, of tho An- 

• _ • 

glo-Sax. vol. u. p. 301. But I ifo not suppose the Greek language was 
regularhj taught here; if it was, it was ifoon lost, as I shall shew pre¬ 
sently. 
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Elfric, abundantly prove, that in* the eighth ana ninth 
centuries some considerable attainments had been made 

vs 

in literature. On a bad soil we must not cxpepl a per- 
I'eet harvest; but we should not say it bears nothing but 
weeds. . ^ 

When Rede speCiks of the school founded by ?ugebert, 
king of the East Angles, he says nothing of the place, or 
discipline. Bui .t the n..ulci may possess all that is 
known upon the snbjc'cl, he may take the \\i.ole passage, 
as it lies at length in Ih'de’s History. I have; my leasons 


for repeating it. 1 have quoted it before. 

Sigebert, when he obtained the kingdom, desiring 
soon to imitate those things which he saw so well ma- 

• li* 

nuged in I’^ranrc, Ci-ttabh.'sln d a sc liool, in n hicli boys 
might be instructed in iitcruturc, bishop Felix, whom he 
had Kceivi'd from Kent, assisting him, aiifi supplying 
them with pedagogues and masters, after the manner of 
those in Canterbury.” 

Upon w'hich passage Hr, Fuller observes as follows:— 
^■Sce here, king Sigebert, to make his school com¬ 
plete, united therein such conveniences for education, as 
he had observed commendable. 


1. Abroad, in France, where learning, at and 
before liis time, was brought to great perfection; St. 
JiVrome affirming, that even in his age, he had seen sitidia 
in Gallis promptissiina,, tnosl Jlourishing universities in 
France. 


*‘2. kome^ ia Canterbury, where, even at this time, 
learning was professed, though more increased some forty 
years after, when, as the .same Bede reports, in the days 
of Theodorus, the ar,f:hbishop, there were those that 
taught geometry, arikhmytic, and music, (the fashionable 
Judies of that age) together with divinity, the perfect 
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character of an uiiivt'^sity, where the queen, is 

waited on by he/ maids of honour. But I ^^rjueslion 
w'hellier the formalily of commencing was usedTn lliat 
age, iticliiiing rather to the negative, that such distincliofi 
of graduates \vas% llicn imkiio\vi4 except in St. Paurs 
sense, ^uch ns use the office of dcnco* ^vc^, purchased to 
themselves a ^fod degreeJ' 
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CHAP. II. 


COLLEGES.-UNIJUPfilSITIES.-LITERATURE OE THE 




MON KS. 




SIMILAR to ihe i»t Cambriil^ wi^ve those in 

the three earliest collet^es at Oxford, one loi i*’aininar, 
another for philosophy, a (liiid for <livinily, in uhieb 
colleges St- Gritnhald aiui St. Neolh, \\v aie (old^ taught 
divinity; Asscrius, a monk, giUmmar; John, of St. 
David’s, logicainl Joaunts Moiiiirluis, inalhematics *. 

There is not miieh in uhat Dr. I'niler says, about com- 
menchfg and the fa<’t being, they did, Avhat he 

calls, commence and graduate' very early. In tlicaecount 
of nioiiaslerics it is, that tve must trace the rise and pro¬ 
gress, with the peculiar Janguagi^ and distinguisliing ha¬ 
bits, of public schools and colleges. The srho/nrs (for 
Jc/loz^'s ist\ name of eumparativi*]y later date'\) wtae monks 
and cleiks, clciiii; the abbot was the custos, rcr/ur, 
wardeny or 'magifilcr of the different orders''; bishops and 
abbots were gj'odnatesy and were so denominated, and 
distinguished by their dresses; and the different habits as 
still worn; are but habits of the old religious orders, some¬ 
what improved. The monastery itself, indeed, was called 
collegium; and its language, its ndes, and discipline all 
passed, by an easy transition, into our present college 
forms.' 

» Ingatph. Uist. Mtfn/' " 

^ We incf^t with it,.howcvei', ia r'hauccr. 

Oar coriiR is stoic, men woll ns foolcs call 
Both the warden, our fcllowts all. 

Revz^s Tahe. 

<CmiliLl. 4. Inter Lk Anglos, p. 12&. 
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As w;; gel the word college, in its‘present application, 
from monastic institutions and churches, so do we the 
more comprehensive word university, which, as wifliavc 
observed*before, was applied to many monasteries or* 
churches, united under one provincial prior, oi bishop, in* 
a provintial relation, Jong b( fore it w a# applied to many 
masters and sc h^ ars of collegt's, formed into an univer¬ 
sity, under a chancellor; aiul before the period at which 
our university charters liogin,.we find it applied to the 
united churches, and individual mmnbers^ under an arch¬ 
deacon’s visitation". 

These observations may help us to estimate the value of 
numerous opinions, relative to the origin of coileges, and 
parlicidarly of sueh who*%ould divide, tin' iiialtei by pla¬ 
cing the first university at Stamford under lihuhid. What 
does it idl aiyonnt to? there wen' colleges all over Kent, 


“ Ad uaiversitatis \'estrx uotitlam voUimus |joi venire, no*; cartam ve- 
nerabilis )>atris nostri dt>niini, See. A (,haptej\(\tnrinnatioii oi the 
I’arsonaires of Ilakinlon ami Ttniiain, &<■. A. 1>. Sef* the 

Charter, ui Somner’s Anfjq>iitics of (.'antorbury, Appendix, p, ' 1 
have repeated in the text, what I havt* observed before, for the sake of 
introducing the above quotation, that illustrates ii, 

^ 'rhus ouv old 1 ‘hronicicr, Harding, who wrtite in Henry VI/s reigi>, 
as quoted by Anthony Wood, (Hist, et Antiq. Oxon. p. 3.) 

Stanford he made the Sanfoid hight tiiis day. 

In which lie made a nuiver^itec^ 

His philosophys, as Merlin doth ^115 0 , 

Had scholars fele of great habilitcc. 

Studying ever alwaye in iniitce, 
in all the seven liberal science. 

For to purchase ivysdoine and sapience. 

In Chronioo edit. JL^pdini, 1543, cap. 27, fob 25. 

This was long before Christ, according to Stow. He says, Bladud 
had long studied at Athens, and brought philosophers to keepe scliolw in 



there was one in Dover Castle, ;n the’ eighth century"; 
the word occurs in the early Christian writers, as well 
GrecK as Roman; and if we choose to have classical 
authority, the Romans had colleges and priests; and 
the word occurs in t^orace. 


Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacof^jfc. 

Sat» lib. 1^ 2. 

That scholars might pursue their studies v.ilhout inter* 
ruption, schools had voy eai iy peculiar j>rivilegcs, and so 
far seem to have been considered as ecclesiastical bodies. 
Accordingly, we find, that king Canute, at a considerable 
expense, obtained of pope John, a free s^'hool'’. 

Blit, to return to our literature. 

It is not till after tlie Conquest that we G;m speak very 
clearly of the literature of Cambridge. Ingulphus was made 
abbot of Croyland, (as appears from Doomsday Book,) 
by William the Conqueror, He wrote the Histories of the 
Abbies of England, and Petrus Blesi nsis continued the M'ork* 
According to this latter writer, Joffiid dc Herberto, 
a inaii of great learning, was made abbot A. C. 1109- 


» Lambardc’s Perambulations of Kent, 

b Krtc Cnutns magno cum honoie Romam profectus cst; ct ingcutia 
munera ni auro et argentr Sancto Petro obtulit; etut schola Anglorittn 
libera cssefc a Johaune Papi impetravit; Chronioon Manniaa A.pud 
Celto >Jorman. Whatever schola means, the phrase, quod schola sit 
libera, is exactly the same phrase as occurs in Magna Charta, by king 
Johp, quod ecclcsia sit libera, and what that means is exactly ascer¬ 
tained by the same John’s <!!^rta dc liberis clectionibus faciendis, which 
applies both to churches ai)'a^moni<‘%tcries^ and that priests and monks 
had peculiar privileges by‘Canute’s own laws, see LI. Cnuti Regis, 2, 3, 
4, ih Wilkins’s Anglos. Lar^s, p. Iji7, It further appears, that this free- 
dom of Canute’s school was ecclesiastical, it being granted by the pope. 
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He brought with liun fiiouks who had ibruierly belonged 
to his priory ki Normandy, and been edueulcd at C^eaua 

in Frauen \ Here, then, the account of the literaUire of 

• * • 

our schools must begin. 

This abbot had a manor at CottenJkm, near Cambridgey 
\vhenco the moii^^uyed to come to the schools^ or collegeSy 
and read lectures in different branches of iiteralun*, or, as 

they called them, I lie sciences, according to tlui order 

• • 

which was followed at Orleans. 'I 'hev divuUd the sc Inrlurs 
into classes, which were attended by the four most leanicAl 
monks. Odo, after tlie plan of Piisciun and lii.s com¬ 
mentator, llemigius, taught the juniors granumiv I'lirly in 
the morning. Terricus,, an acute logician, taught logic 
after Aristotle, as translated by /(\orrocs next, to a 
higher class; William followed, and taught rhetoric after 
Tally and (^uintiHau^. '^Hiis was rallied, in the luujijuage 
of those times, tiiviulia, trivials, or the three sciences , and 

hence the word ‘trivials in our schools-to wlilcli four 

afterwards were added, wiiich were then called the stwen, 
or-J>rimitive sciciicrs*^. Ou Suiulays, the cliiof, a doclc^r in 
divinity, whose name was G'isJiberl, used lo preacli in 
some church a lecture ou tlic* scri{)turcs ; and the ab hot 
himself, when at ins abbey, took his turn on Sundays. 
The churches and schools, we*are told, became extrenn ’ly 


^ Peirns Ulesensis. 

Petrus Blcscnsis, p, 73, Jljs pi'cdcci ’.sor in mona'-iu'Iti^iory, I n- 
sulphas, gives the same account of Oxforil studies, (as* observett b^i^re .) 
viz.: in 1075. J>ut, whattvcr means of leaiohrx luut existed iwOioj e 
parts before, all ancient writci^^grec, devastations of the Drfne s 

had been complete; so that Ingulphus ?Sys, Anglos agrestea, et per* e 
Uhteratos invcncrunt Normanni. Iliat, Mon. 23!), 5240. 

See further, Chronicon Joaniiia A4bati« S?u»cti dc Bmgo, A. 875* 

• 

^ They taught at tifst in a barn.* ad In^fdplu Croyb Tlisfl 


p 

thronged; nor, we may be sure, ^ould the monks forget 
to ra\fit' contributions; and with these they vcpaired their 
abbey/ ■ ^ 

But the classic literature of those times was very llmit- 
ed : it reached not,-",ve ma) perceive, beyond the Latin 
language: the library of Egbert, arc^pshop of York, 
many years b('fore, contained only fourteen fathers and 
ecclcsiasUcal works, ton ancient classic'' including two or 
three mod('rn TiUtin writers, and more model o gramma'*’; 
rian.s aiul selmliasts, and six more modern Latin poets;— 
nor docs there appear to have been any thing of mathe¬ 
matics, except Avhat might be foynd in a few of the writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle, in .Latin. AiuJ all this was made little 
more than llu' handmaid to scholastic divinity, ft em¬ 
braced, now, little or nothing of the Greek language, as 
a matter of instruction, tlnmgh, as alroaily has been seen, 
the Greek langiiagt; was < ertainly known, and taught a 
few centuries before “; for, in a glossary on the Pandects, 
by Aceursins, written after iliis period, we iind it avowe^,' 

Ha^c, (iru'ca simt, qua* nec Jegi, nec iutelligi, possuWl'/^} 
T/f/a is (Jreckf uhich can neither be read nor understood. 
Aiui ill the Dra'iiEE, or Concordanfia Discordantium 
i'amnnni," that is, the Concordance of disagreeing 
Canons, roinpitcd Gratlaii, about ibis lime, o\on the 
bisljops me forbitldrn to icad beallmi books, and Jerome 
is quoted as aulboiity, who was rebuked by: an angel for 
readhu^ Cicero‘b 

Tl'.o literary discipline of the monks, w^e may suppose, 
w:as ?n a cotfeic of ad\as)ee on what had immediately 


» Turner’s Hibtoiy of theagio Saxons, vol. i). p. 361,362. 
h Se * tbi? luatier, stated ^at^Iarge by Mr. Baker^ in bis Reflections os 
(•caniiug} chap* xiv. 
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preceded them; tliougJi if they gaiued in some respects, 
iu others thcY had I6st, 

The of literalure most affected frojn the 

twelfth * cciituiy was, the ei\il and canon laws: to this 
study the Norman •doctors were always much attached, 
and tiiey 'vould^c careful to promote it iu the schools; 
accordingly, we hud, that though the ci\il or Rouiun 
imperial law could ne\cr actually and iorrnally take 
place of Ihc coiiunon law of the laud; and though the 
diftereut shires were left iu p4)Ssessiou*ot ihcir dlsliuct 
Ians, as appears hy the Prelace’^to our Saxon Laus, and 
tliough illiain’'; J^aws vveie hut a lianslation ol the 

Confessor's Saxon , siilt the elvd and canon l<i\v became 

» • • . 

llio more lavouiite puiMiii . • 


* Li.'^de-' AiK;V»-i>rtvoritcx-, &ic. )*t Cbroiiic.jii Jachfeia ; j>r,olix. 

^ Cts ks inrismes qm Ir Ilei,-; IMwai*! ‘^un nW\t\ tint <lovant luL lb, 
p, .^20. 

'■‘The grc'fiter ]>iiit of UiiUiia hrid been entireJ v by the civil 

p 

Uiw from the Tinu* oi Cl.iuduis to Honoiiu>, A dOA, tvhou lUpiaTi, 3'aii- 
Papiiiifin p:t sided m the coiiit-i: it, howes i r, had lost iti 
jrounrl, till intiodu'jod a^aiii by 'Iheobild, -:i Nurinan abbot, aiitl 
Archbishop of Cautiobiiry, m JlIJPj^»vhen Voronus >vas appointed to 
teach iltc ci\i[ law m the Lhiiv i isity of Oxloid. 

Tl'e caiic stancN thus: :i eo]>> of Justinian's Pandects huvin^^; bt*en 
discovered at Ainnlphi in Apulia, ifbout the year 1130, brought the 
imperial or Rojnau civil nolioe ai^ain, after iN long dis<'oiiti- 

nuance in the mo's! of Jlluropr, and it was adoptr d by the Jfdiifish clergy, 
the canon law being indebted to it h>r titin of iN pi iijcipal ensunns and 
tnaxiuib : ftorn that peuod It berame a vc,c;iilar stud^ in toreigu univer- 
dities, and degrees ivcicconfentd both m civil and canon liiw^ Imnct*, 
utriusq. Icgis Poctor^ ain^ on the overthro'-v ol tbo^.K^^man Tt^npire, 
when the diftejeut states of bairope in ivgnlar governments, 

their eonslitutious were foundtol oif liic* pH'lucjpIcs ol tin civil law. 

Jiy the lairy ot KTiglaiid, it is W’fdl kno\/n, tbe civil law was not gra* 
citJusly received, ill-according wyh th** rtwe liberal jirinciples ftf tho 
common law; but 45 the clergy (I boiiow iUackiitoae's words) en- 
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The civil and canon law each cfcnsistco of two) parts. 
The pandects of the foimer contained the, judgments 
of the most distinguished Roman lawyers; the code 
comprised the laws of the Emperors. The decrees of 
the canon law, in iile manner, are composed of the 
authorities of fathers and councils, decretals are 

the decisions and the oulinances of the Popes. This 
branch of litciaturc was highly cultivated: it w'as par- 
ticulaily favourable to the views of the Pap.vl authority^, 
but Ore fust order from Rome that I ineel with uii this 
subject, is a hull of Pope .lohu, in the I7th of Ed¬ 
ward II. which was sent to the Pniversily of Cara- 
bridge, concerning certain constitutions of his“, to be 
read in their scliools, as the oilier decretals. Wc may 
judge to ^^hat cNtent, in the progie^s of }cars, thi.-> study 
was rallied, by those (hithic volumes, with’ ablnvvia- 
tions on ahhieviatlons, 3 et still running out to immea¬ 
surable volumes, vvliicli vv(>re pubhdicd not long after the 




■I 


grossed almost o\cry other branch of Icarnin;;, t-o, hko their predeces-' 
sors, the Druid-i, they were pcculmlv remarkable for their profioienry 
hi the study of the lawand “ lhoup;h the c i\ il law process could not 
bd ititroduced mto our couits of justice, yet the clcijjy read and taught 
it in then* schools and monasteries,’' 


Sir John, Fortescuc, who wioie a book on tin* laws of England in 
Henry the Vlth’s itign, reasons why the civil and canon law 

were studied, preferably to the cominou, in our English uni\eisities, 
and 1 must think there is some validity in them, though certainly 
Blacl'stoneS adds to them, viz. “ that wherever tliey rctued, and 
wherever the Bi^Uh clergy’s authority ritiended, they carrud with 
them a zeal to introduce the ifties of thr„ civil m exclusion of the mu¬ 
nicipal law.” Conmientaiies*, in the Inlroductioa. 

u 


*MS. Index primi vol. llkre, p. M. 



invention of ptinting, andAxliich repose like so much old 
lumber, in the corners of some public libraries"^. 

Wiy? respect to scholastic learning,, this at coiy 
sisted of little more than sonic parts of the scripliire, 
and ex|,racts fi^i tlie Latin fating,^ with a few pieces 
composed earlier Saxon bishops. It was in¬ 

creased afterw'ards by the writings of Augustine, Ter- 
ttdlian, and St. l^crnard; Aogcthei with more modern 
'iioctors. Then succeeded tlie famous Peter Lombard, 
the Magister Scutentianim, wbo, as Gratlau, had col¬ 
lected the opinions of the Fatliers on the canon law, 
made anothe r coUectiop of them on the .doctrines ol 

A * 

the cliurch. • 


Scolns, vUbcrtns Magnus, and Thomas Aquinas, eacli, 
as already shew n, distinguished by some epithet charactcris- 
tic of his moilc of reasoning, or feeling, had iheiv ap¬ 
propriate favourers : the theology of these divines mixed 
with a little of Aristotle, by the Arabians, litinslated 
jatin, and ill nndc.rstood by onr scholars, com- 
thc .scholastic learning of thc.se times. 

It is of lliis scholastic pliilosophy that liOnl Bacon so 
well observes, that it was upon every paiticular position 
or asyertioii to frame objections, aiut to those objectidns 
solutions, wliicli solutions were, for the most part, not 



» Hence, in an excellont ino<3crn poi#in, a la belle humeur, 

Old (jotliofri with a Ooipus 
As fat and cUuiisy a Porpui ; 

Him too v\ith nil Ins (aalltnaiias, 

• 

Scaligcr’s .Towel, sage Cujaciijs, 

Though still the}' koop 0*cir eftfeient stale, 

Their grandeur, dignity, and weight, 

And claim respect hkn veteran 
Or mountebanks in tamishM clothes. 

* PJeader^s Guide, Part Lecl. 3. 

. t 
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confutations, blit distinctions; anfJ tho result of which 
is, that men, seeing such degliidiation about subtleties, 
find mutters of no use nor moment, ihey easily upon 
that jiulguiMit of Dionysius of Syracuse, Verba isia sunt 
senuiii otiosunmi^ ’ 

Dr. Cave, in his i/'.s/nr/a fy/Vm/r/^^ives to each 
ai^e a (liscjimijmlinjjf liJU-. Thifi he n.i<i!it have called the 
dreaming age. ])reani;i ma\ he oAe’* delectable, and 
present shadovs of realicics; bnt !ie, who wuuhl beholdf*f’, 
substance, .shonid aj>j7roach it with open cjc.s; he who 
would pcrechi; truth, must invest/gate it, but witli facul¬ 
ties w ide awake. 

' 

As to philosophy^ each country has its own; for, 
though in speaking p[uloso}diualJTt, we may say, science 
is but one, }(* have ddfeienl nadoais, and even dift'erenl 
sects, their own point of sight, wlieucc they re wont to 
survey the woiks of nature; their own principles and 
rules, by whicli they plnhisophize and reason- The an¬ 
cient Stoics, as J)ioge**cs j.aertius shews'*, divided pld-' ; 
losophy liilo nutural, jiiora!, ;uul lationiil: the Peripa^-, 
tics into Uvo, hj)rcel:iii\e anil pnictical ; and taking the 
knowledge of diviin; and Lmnau things as the conunon de- 
fn^^on of philosophy, we must admit, that speculative 

' 4'' ' ' 

philosophy was more srudu'd in fliesc times than the 

t 

practical.^ For the hitter being coiwersant in human 
things, depending on our- aeipiaiutauce with facts, to be* 
submitted to our senses, and following the order of our 
kno\\Jedge, did not suit tlie scholastics of that age. Ari- 
fltotle' was tli^4uaster, and a great' master he undoubt* 


*The Profirience and'Advancement of Learning. 
^ In Vita Zenonis. <> »• <*. 


c AristoU Metapbys, Men, Cap. L 
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fdly was (he was. llie master of Bacon himself); but 
they follow'dd him wron*?; by making his CaWgories, 
Analytiit’S, Topics, and Elcnclms, win.'h ho raised oid^ 
for a scaffolding, supcrstructun’, they formed out of 
an iirt,^^piedominnUng, (>vt;q[>o\vorin;r^ fruitless 

science: seltu^^nit witli tlic order of nature, rather than 
of our knowledge, they begun nu'tu}>hysie.s first, and 
taught It most, without cyn.vdcriug that metaphysics, 

■ Jigreeably to its defiiiitiou, is after nature, not before it- 
And here Bacon broke loose fiom the philosophy of the 
dark ages: for geometry and physics would of course be 
but little studied by the sehotilnu'u, at lejiast not with 
much curiosity of obsertation, nor for any great practical 
end. They dwelt on pnneiples, matter, form, and es¬ 
sences ; disthictious often too nice to be seen, or too 
mysterious Ito be understood. They had, however, a 
Latin translation of Euclid, and prot'essed to tcai h astro- 
nomy. l^his rontimuMl the ronrs(‘ of philosophizing for 
centuries in luuopc, and was that followed in the 
Vl^cnbols at Cambridge. Biugersdicius, whose; book, 
entitled Idea Philosophia; N:iliii:)li.s,—a text book in both 
our universities, not manv years since-—shews the, oriler of 
philosophizing in his age, e.tLii^nts, also, liifact, that'fetft*- 
ployed many centuries before. 

It is well known, that mathematics, in its dffinition, 
was formerly more compreheii.sivd tliuii now, Pythagoras 
made it take in harmonics, and tlie propoilions of music; 
and in the old definitions of our schools, it is madft to 
embrace not only aritfimctic, but music; aW obscryatipn 
introduced not for its own Sake’, but for the purpose of 
noticing the particular use to which music was rendered 
subservient, /or many cciiturlbs, pretionsly to the reform¬ 
ation, and in what’way it bcA'ame^a study.* 

• 

r O 

ii , n.^ 
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I ulluile not to the moral and political use, to which, as 
Plutarvh observes, music was applied by "the ancient 
-Oreck.^®, but to that employed by ecclesiastic's and 
monks. In cathedral^ and monastic churches, the whole 
service w'as, in thp course of time, chanted in certain 
harmonic proportions. In the parts w}>^ engaged the 
priest were peculiar intonations, or syllabic distinc¬ 
tions ; and in the other. parts there were tenor, bass, 
counter, and treble'—and in some more; so that church 
music became at length an intricate science: for these k 
fignnite descants, as they w'cre called in the middle ages, 
W'^ere employed by the monks in all the different services, 
no less than in the psalmody and supplicatory parts, t am 
speaking of a time, “ wdien every thing (to borrow Mr. 
JVlasou’s words) was scholastic, and when there were 
schoolmen in music as well as letters.” ^ 

These figurate descants were confused, and often ren¬ 
dered extremely ridiculous. One example of this kind 
(I borrow Mr. Mason’s words) may suffice, and a more 
ridiculous one can hardly be conceived, The geikiCia'^ 
logy, ill the first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, w'as 
thus set to music; while the bass was holding fortii the 
exi$fi)»nce of Abraham, the tenor, in defiance of nature 
and clironology, was begetting Isaac; the coimter-tenor, 
begetting* Jacob; and the treble begetting Joseph, atid 
dll his brethren.” " 


» PUiLarcb*:} ]^^al Treatiseson Music. 

^ Jlaq, viUratam iilam et operOta:'^ musicam quec figuraU dicitur 
liuFf rri placoi, qus sic in tbultitiidjnis auribus tomultuatur ut saepe 
liiigii-'An non ijoiisit ipsam laquent^ni inteLligerc. Reform. £c- 
cles. Legiim, :is quoted by Mr.Mosoa; Hist, ao4 Crit^ Essay oaCa-* 
thedral ^usic, p. 17. 
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Whtecver chooses te look into the Salisbuiy Breviary * 
may sec ho\v nuineVous these services nere ; King’s Col¬ 
lege Libraiy, and St. John’s, Cambridge, possesses each a 
very large MS. whicli will illustrate the nature of the 
collegiate music: * fnmi all ^\hicii. it may bo iiiferied, 
though the of Professor of Music is of inferior 

date, yet that there was more of teaching in this art foi-. 
inerly than now. J’he cantor, or pi hicipal singer, held a 
place of some consequence, 'and was generally distin¬ 
guished by literature. Among the Saxon waiters, Eddius, 
the principal singing-master of Noillmmbria, wrote the 
Life of Wilfrid, bishop of York, the favourite priest 
of the celebrated Etheldvcda, abbess of Kl}\ 'I'lie can¬ 
tor was often advanced to the lii’glie»t monasticor eccle¬ 
siastical rank, of prior, abbot, or bishop. 

The venerable Bede says, it was a part of his regular 
eccle.sia8tical discipline to hiaru and leach singing, to the 
IQdi year of his age “; and John the arch-chanter of the 
Apostolic Sec, when he came here to instruct in chant¬ 
ing, was Abbot of St. Martin’sd. 

The figurate descants above mentioned were, probably, 
an improvement, if not, ratJrer, a corruption of Pope 


• * . ^ . '“i* 

* Portifenim, sen Breviarium ad iisum Ecclrskt* SaUsburit*nSlii cas~ 
tigatUm, Londini i55J. I have the* seciuid a olwtin:', being only the 
Estiva. It is black* letter, and consists of aln>ut 800 pages (though it 
is not paged) in 4 to. 

» 

b Ingulp* Hist, and Benthara's Hist, et Anti<j. of Cathedral 
Church of Ely. 

« Atq. inter observantiam disciplinGC regulans, qtiotidianam can- 
tandi in ecclesia curam sempci* aut* discere, aut doceie, autscriberr 
dulce habui. Bede's account of himselff at the end of h'o bouVs 
of Eccles- Hist. Gent. Angl. ^ ^ . 

^ Eccles. Hist. & J!.ib. 4, Cap. 
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Gregory's nunle of singing : and foy what proeesS they 
becairie so enlarged, it is unnecessary to in.quire- The 
pcriod'wlien they were changed for simpler miiaiQ was in 
the reign of Edw\'jrd VI. 

" Thosn of oiir colU'geSj that were formed ia Popish 

4 

times, retained mudii of the G/vi^A/.s/7/e/’^after the plan 
of the inonastei ies: the old monasteries had schools in 
them, some of (wo descriptions, the outw^ard and the 
inward^: those in the oiitward, amidst I'thor tilings, 
were instructed lij nm^lc, like our modern choiiSters; 
and Peter 1 louse, Clare 1 tail, PtMiibrokc f 1 all, and 
Jesus College, all had fornieriy their choristers aud sing¬ 
ing masters, ho less tlian King's, aud ^rtinily. 

Next us to their d:\init\. Of r' l.gion we are v\ont to 
think and speak with reveieni'o; aud justly, where it is 
that of tiu' heart: u'ilh the niAUT man heheveth un¬ 

to r/o///cn//.s?u*.ss. Bui as, ia tin* world, wo distinguish 
king-craft from the si ience of go\ernnient, so in the 
schools sliouid we tiie H iisiion of skill from that of the 
conscience. Men, wiili assL^hnne of Syllogism, and 

niip/ pio\i* any thing; tluy may be 
subtle dLspuleis, aeule critics, profound pliilosophers, 
and eyt'u solenm pervSt i'utors, without the belief of the 
bcarW that is to h(' nvci'ed uutler all forms: hut at 
mummery, mere Syiloglsm, and booh-leariiia^y a inan 
may be indulged in a smile. 


Ho was in loisio a prreut eritio, 
Uiotbnndly skiliVl in analytic; 


* Vid* Koform. Leg. Eocles. Lib. v. 
^ Ascetkwn, L/b. v- Cap, 10. 
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He iMulil distai^uish lukI divide 
A hair south and i5oiUinvC’.t side^ 

Oif eitlu'i ^'li’ch lie could dispute, 

Confute, <’l’an^e liarnN, and yet di'-pute 
Hc*d nndcitake to pto\ r by foiee 
l)f aii^unni'nt, a in'u's no hoisP ! 

He'd piove ii bii^xat'd i. no fowl, ^ 

And^flat a lord may he an owl; 

All this by syllogiaui too, 

liy mood and li“iu’c he could do. 

. • • 

In InilL, tUr duiiiilv of those limes Avns so inter- 
woven witli ib r-cliolaslir leeroiipi'^ as to ht* sepaialed 
from it Mdlh difficuhv; nor is il to oiir purpose! to «;u into 
all those' doctrine'^, wlheh^ us heJoiui;ing to the .l^)pisli 
religion ui i>euenilj aw' not peOnhin to that age ; nor to 
ihosi: otlna opnimns jfliitijii:: to tfie l.ovily or ^runit) uf 
llie Divine nature, aii'l the ileraets; nor iiuleed to any 
dociniies as by divliK s into doetrines oj' 

uutnral, or revealed. Peter .Abelard, IVter Lanibard 
(Ihe Mfinln- of Ihr Senlenee!>), Tliumns .A(juiiias (of tlio 
SNm.<:), ilonnvoiitiir;), Ailjt rtus M:i<^nus, :ui<l Dims Sco- 
lus, (lliiit is t<i Mil’, tlifjr several cloelriiies, as before ob- 
serv('cl) now divided llie seliools, \iilli others, who, 
while stiuhinif of/ the ■•‘rlenees, miujilinjv their metaphy¬ 
sics with their divinity, and their logi(‘, with l>oth o|;-lheni, 
foruicd that anuilgaina, now generally denominated tlie 
Sehohi.'itie Theo/ogi/^. And in this too AiisJ;otle had a 
hand, “ but for whom theie times (though they left 
out some of his better parts) had wanted (as 'I'hoinas 
Baker expresses it) some articles of tailh.” , 

Nor should we* omit to add, that when the* schools 
w'ere first opened to reciive “the monks, that they could 


» See Brucker's Hist. Philos.^ir D/. Hist, of Phitftfopliy (’2.1 

I’ol.) being an abridgment of that great work. 
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not fail to impart to their scholars^oino propensiti(^s to¬ 
wards rovelatinns and supernatural dreamin^s, together 
witJi thei:’ skill in miracle-making ^ which, if we scruple 
" t(s> call tlh'ir literature, or theology, formed, at leas^t, the 
superstitious costume of those times- 

For there is as regular an account of the miracles of 

p 

our first arrhhisln)ps, bishops^, abbots, and lady ab¬ 
besses^, as of their other attainments; and that the 
power was at length advanced to a sort ol ^ci(mce, or at 
least to a consnmjnatc kind of skill, may bo cwlh>ctcd 
from the famous Rood of Boxloy, and tlie Image of 
our J^ady: concerning the forrier, I cannot forbear 
quoting Lainbardo’s words: “ It needed not Prometheus* 
lire to make it a lively inan, but oihy the help of the co¬ 
vetous priestes of Bell, or the ayde of some craflie col¬ 
lege of monkes to deify it, and make it pass for a very 
God'"/' The periods to which we allude would om- 


Wharton’3 Angl, Sac. Voi. I. 

Sec St. Kthfibuiga’s miracles, in I>enthain’s Kly. Bui tii»' 

most singular loinnncc that I have reati ot tlub kind is the Life and Mi¬ 
racles of St. lihadrguud, a black-leitcred book, in the library of Jesus 
< uUtgc, Cambndge. 

'Fhc’StYUcture itself of thi'^ rood \rn3‘ so curious, to pass for inira* 
culous ; “ but the horse hcaviru? the image on his back, leaving the cur^ 
penter who in^dc it, and being driven (as it wer^) by ftomo divhnp fuvift 
and beating and bouneing with his hcelcs at the Abbay Chin eh door(‘, 
togctlier with the service it doubtlcssc iciidcred the Abbatand Covent,” 
completed Ihe miracle. 1 spare my reader and myself the trouble of 
lh£- who)j story; to which Lambarde (PcRAMHurATioys of K-Fni, 
p. ftpposiudy applies thu lines of Horace; 

Olim tnineus eram ficviln-is, inutile liynnm ; 

Cum Faber, inc&rtus, scamnum, facerclne Priapum, 

Maluit esse Deum. I{or,jEjn>i 
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brace tjioso years, distiiu^iuirliod by corrupting llio Fathers, 

forgiusfancf charters, niul every species of 

% ^0 

fraud ^ j hese, you will say, rather belong to the eloys- 

ters,/' an the schools—in Irnth they drew well together-—* 
anil so let us there lea\e them. , 

Hx.iO v.rci r/.cru cr.'\«> 

A.^Jtov. FiUnpidU IJf'f' 

]x’a\ing the dead, and {^^ate^ of darkness drear* 

T spniijr to 

« 

^Ve next proceed to poeti}. 


fsoiliiiig is iriitre t luii'acUTislhr of a coimlry, in its dif¬ 
ferent peiiods, than its poetry. .But*the poetry of Cum- 
bridge jH)ssi^ss('d nothing to dislinguLsh it from that of any 
other purl (rf Knglund, except that it might possess more 
of Latin: for our Saxon ancestors had poetry in their 
own language, but it soon took a Ijuliu turn, which tlxey 
dcnived fnnu Italy, 

l'lu‘ poetry in the Saxon language was cliaraclerized 
by periphrasis aiul metaphor, frequent ellipsc-s, and a ca¬ 
dence not exact. Tt often admitted ihiine, and abounded 
witli allileialiou. Tlie following fraguieut of a ballad of 
Canute tlie (ircat, is tm<* of the best ^jH ciinens of the 


A fig-tree block I wns, a nsefess 

Till Carver, doubting whether he should make 

A hciich, ora Priapu'^, did, at lengtli, 

Kesolvc tu make a God of me. 

* • 

The whole narrative rcntind^i one of the chenm of Sevorus, in whieh a 
horse, properly caparisoned, shook oflT fhe Ein^mtor Pertinax, and 
stooping down, invited Severus ttf mount,«Hhich (joit inducodthim le 
a'^piie nt Ihe empire# Ilcrodiau. Hist, Lib. iii. 31. 
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Saxon Rhythm; and it seems to^jave been desighed for 
rhime. c 

CDeptc pu'^cn munet'hc)* bimieiicly 
'J^lia r‘:a;t chiii;^ jiiiu<Sen by; 
liope^S Tnitf^y no. !anb 
^uD he-jic? j’c hey nuiuet hef 

That IS, 

Merry Mini; the im/nks in Ely, 

"When Kin;? Canute sailed by ; 
t?ow, kiiightsA, near thr* land, 

And hear whac these monks san". 


This is tlitf fragment of a song, written as the king wa? 
on the river, and heard the monks of Kly chanting their 
devotions, and may (lierefojc serve as a specimen of the 
poetry of their neighbours, the monks of Cam1>ridge. 

Tlie above stanza is introduceil as well for the sake of 
what follows, as for itself; for the followiiig lines are one 
of the earliest stanzas in English ])oetry, in its departure 
from the Saxon. It is a fiagmeut of a hyniii to St. Ni¬ 
cholas, to whom Henry VI. at first dedicated his col¬ 
lege, now^ called King’s; the author too, foi aught T 
know, might have been of Cambridge; for he w as born in 
the kingdom East Anglei^. and might perliaps retain 
some college-fci'lings for Saint Nicholas. 

Siiinxc Nioholat'S,. Codes druiS, 

Tyriihre fane s-^one hus. 

At t>i biirrh, ar y'l bare, ^ 

* SainteNieholai-S briny i)s weiJ J)are*. 


^ Or St I'vanls. 

<• 

* i. c. St. Nif'holas, (Jod^s lover, bmld us a fair boautiful house. At 

r 

fcby birth, at thy bier, St; Niohola,, bring us safely there. 1 Bib. 
Bejr 5. F. 7. Bib, Far. 322, See Bibliographia Foetica. 
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Tlifse lines were eo«'siderablv more ancient than Chau- 
cer; lor St.,Godrib, the author, died in 1170, and Chau- 
cer wa?^ born about 1328. 

Tile earliest of our Saxoti poets \\:is C\eilmf»n : Jjc 

* 

was a monk, and died iu (>80. . By lie who lias funiislicd 
us vvidi die hf'M specimen of Sa\o1j Iwie poelr} was 
King Alfiul the Ciieat^ whom both uuiversitlts aie willing 
to luiiiuie. 

But it was nalural f'*r llM,*in, \v!u) had (lerived llieir reli¬ 
gion lioiM home, to de/ive hom the ^aiue somce their 
poeli ; hence th<'\ so nuieh alb eit d Latin vtase. 
was more gimeially deoicaled to tlu' pte\aiiint> iM^lief of a 
supersUlious age, though tiiev h id o*]u r poeUcal fancies; 
anj it aboiiiided with conctdts, v‘<’ca.sit>nal'> in lh<' acniKtic 
form, and sometimes wuh a rhime at da hi ginning and 
end of the, v('rse: i>uf, generaliy s[M*alvn)g, their Hexa- 
luehM’s and Piuihimelers ilid not so miuli abount) with 

I 

false quantities a> did Lalin verse of some ages that 
Ibllowed. I must not fail to observe, loo (whattwta' has 
boeu) said lo the contrary ), that the Saxons had the poetical 
roniaiu;(v'h 

The Saxon poetry began ir> assume more of the Eng¬ 
lish, by partially inlioducing, at first, wJjat is now' called 
Uie E/tg/ish i\\\d Konran chai*acters Of Uic former, a 


“ See thik well prOTjccl hi Ttuuer’s Hist, of the Aujclo-SaJons, vol. ii. 
book xli. • 

^ This continued the practice for several centuries, more particularly 
in Latin lUiicriptioDS, to a very late period. Blomcfield inentions^me in 
St- Clement's Chinch, C^finbrulp^c, as late as loSS. Collect. <lantab. 
p, .09. Hence it becomes impossible,to ascertain any thing fronS the 
intermixture of the Saxon and Roman character, m ancient inscription, 
as for instance, from those of BeRTe ROS'>5T7?, and JOH2?Ne6 J>e 
PYKeNPTSCDj in Jesus College, ^ambfidgti. There was an insdliption 
iuthe Gothic character^ dated theOldObapel of QueenJ^. 
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specimen, retaiuinjuj only a few Saxon letters, l»as< becit 
given. It occasionally enlarged the system of allitera¬ 
tion, introducing three t)r ff)in', or even five words, be¬ 
ginning the same word in the same line. Tliis eon- 
getti-ing is carried thif-iughout a \ery long poem, J*ierrc 
Ploughman’.s Visioils, of the 1 llh century, and the hu- 
mfturous little piece •’Titilled the '^rournainent ot Totten¬ 
ham, to be seen in Percy’s Colh'ctiou of English 
Ballads: 


Of .^11 k'ain couqurrors to karp w ere oiir kind, 
Of foil fighting folk a forly wi- lind. 


Our Cambridge poet, Ciray, retains mort'. of this deusc 
than a)iy of oui’ other English poets, as juay be seen at 
the beginning of his JiAHo: jSIasou, also, thought pro¬ 
per to tieail in his steps. 

In our public and college libraries are, as might be ex- 
pei ted, sevi'ral manuscript jxieins of our old poets, as 
Chaucer, Lydgate, Ocleve, aud Langland, the author of 
Pierce JMoiighman’s Visions: one may be mentioned, as 
a literary curiositv, if for no other reason, than lliat, pro¬ 
bably, it was never read througli, at least, since it was 
placed in Ijene’L Colitge by Arelibishop l^arker; and we 
may presume nc\ei will. His secretary gave not the true 
title : he never read ll: and Mr. Nasmyth, the most conver¬ 
sant in these MSS. o\mis he had not courage enough to go 
far ip it“. I need not blush, therefore, to say, taiUum 
yidi, and read a few lines in it. Nasmyth had read 


» Natinyth’s Catalogue oEtheiMSS in Arclibiskop Pavlcer** Library. 
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eiiougli, forliis ai'coiflit: il. is culitlcil—Jiie Romance of 
the Sf. Gntfl; anJ consists of 40,000 hut s, iie thinks it 
traiisli^kai ironi tlio I'l'ciicli, in('iilior''d in iN'jcJiolson's 
Hist. Tab. p.fjl. l.'ti'dit. 

it i.s^thon^lit by some tint Clj:%icer ^vas of this Uni¬ 
versity, as \\<‘H as Oxford; ami Fuller, in coiitinnatioii 
of the opinion, tpiotcs the xvt lhknowu lines— 

Whctl Votit linrii* r' it lion , I prity^ 

V, oiil ‘.vlwiCj .iu<l vvli.it t‘inditiyii 

hat y( '-h l< 1 'lUt', coiiif ani! V ; 

fa'll ^ K!lowy(,(j{ 

Va ^^hu h ^s.ivs ! lio M'Uiin. t], undur the assumed 

>iau!e <sf lMti!oo( U<(, oi (.’x''nu^i o<'; f. Ui.r.UK ■’*. 

r V 

AtrM?ir,!ioj/ruuGist')L (jiirtrd ioUnuutl h\ Smyth 

thiiiksy u.is !iol ol CrjiuljTid^u, though I do not 

thuik o asnii lias un> dung to do wiih the subject. 

ChaiHM i was ;f nuoi of thsiiugmshi'd i auk, and it is 
tikclv cnougli, as jtuau\ ruimuni uu n vvuiv, that he was 
of both uuivcrsilios. St ts {xobable that sojiie of our 
earliest pools, prim' U) Chauuui, were c>f C'ainbridge 
L'nivcrsity, ha\uig beeu boi'ii iu the uoighbouuijg coun¬ 
ties, as were St. ihhhie, Jicuiy of Huiitiugdon, and 


'* Chaucor u- <'oin»iortly spok'.-u ot* as thu {athoi* of poeUy; 

but wo fihovtkl ifiuoiKOlly traoe (yot slnu; ha\c vf nturfcd to tiaoc) the 
puriltj of lliu Kn^iiish to Cliauc’cr; iho taot behur, that in at- 

teinptinir to onhiry^o nnd nii ioh tlio laujiiiago, he oorrupted it, W inUo- 
ducing into it many .CVlIicisnis, as the Norman'^ had flon<^ before; 
v-'hic’h did not comjjort wiLli^the F.neilish idiom, and, iTidoed, stripped 
our langua'.;c of tmuh of iU original ^raoe, .*506 SkinucrS Preface to 
his Etyaiologican Liin^u33 An^dicanjc, 

f 

V MS. Note* on Carter, 
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Bishop Grostct"; though the ISttor is, for certain, 

\0 

known to have been at Oxford. 

r. 

t 

\ 9 

^ Dishop Oothvin givtis (ilosthet to Oxford; but adth Dr. Richard- 
Son, Cautabriii;ia' studiut ait authur VjUc, Cap. i-0. 

JR)Ctrinani cMpu-ns, tpia? Caritabii.ma dicta. 

Dr.. Richui'flson’s t^dition of Codxvin, do 
AniiiK |i. 

It is rcinarkabic, that ncitlior (lodvvjn nor Riciti’.nUon takf; any notice 
of Gro!>thct AS a poet. Rut soo ititsonS Bibliolh. J\“i. IK 
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CHAP. HI. 


AGE OF WlCKLlFFE, AND PIIOGRIESS OF IATEEATURE. 


We should exceed in dwellilinj on llie poetry of these 
times: it is more to oiir porpose to ohseivi', it luid no 
small inlluence on their literatmi'. 'fhe iieje of Chaucei' 
forms an epoch in (he Ihsloiy of die l'‘ni>li,sh I:uij>iiage ; 
and most of our hlnglish pools were Loll.frds, zealous 
in exposing the vices *of the cl’eigy. and li.e abuses of 
monasteries. Chauein ’s Canti rhury'I'ales, muI his prose 
Dialogue (quoted at large in Pox’s Mart\rologv) are 
Stored with raillcrj' oii tiie sidijocl; (J w;«s a satirist 
of the clergy; iBlshuj^* firostet went to Jioinc, 
and in the presence of the P(»po and Cardinals, 
violently exposed the en<»riuous sums di;uvn hy hene* 
ficed Italians out of Ihitdaud, and taught the doc¬ 
trine of GuAt'F. The tv\u ialier ^\vw seized with a 
spirit of prophecy common to iiiosi i-aily [soets, in de¬ 
nouncing the dergy, and thv dfmnfal of monasteries: 
the following passages aic woitli quoting. The first are 
from Gower (no great poet, indeed, even for Ins time); 
he is speaking of Grostet: * 


For of the grret cleik Oroste'^l 
I red, how redy that be was 
Upon clergy an hedM o€ braise 
To make it, and forge it, for lo#tcU 
Of such things, as befell, 

. • r 

And seven years business 
He laid: bat for the latknesBc 
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I 

Of half a minute of an houre, * 

From first that he hepran labour, 
lie 1^ -.t a!l that he had due 

c 

* t 

, Eioice thv.* rioughmaii \\ as more successful as a pro- 

t 

pliet: the passage^ isf very reiiiaikable, and is made by 
some to refer im^lcd^teIy to tlie downfalVif abbies under 
Hairy Vllf. 

There hliall come a king, and confe»sc you rolig vrf,' 

And beat you as,the Bible Ullelh for breaking of yoiii uu' 

And amend monials, monkes niul chaiious, 

And put hem to lierpenauneo, ad ]>iisln)ian statum iior- 
And than shall the Abbot of Abmgton, and all bis issue for e\ Ci, 
Have a kiiocke of a kyngo, and incurable the wounde'*. 


This work was wiitten about llie year 13()2, and biing? 
US to the age of Wickliffc, the harbinger‘of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The writings of this worthj^nau had great iulhienec 
both on the religion and literature* of-tibe times. His 
doctrines embrace what are called the five points, includ¬ 
ing absolute predestination, agreeably to the notions of 
his ** spiritual father*’ Archbishop Bradwardin, in his fa¬ 
mous book;„X)e causa HeiP, Hence he was railed the 
Euntigelical Doctor, as Bradwardin was tl^ Profound, 

• » 

^ Wood’s Hist. & Antiq. Univers, Oxon. J. i. p. 82. 

i 

TTierc Wc only two editions of this curious book, one by Robert 
Ciowloj, in ]o50, tho other by xtogns in 1561. There is a MS. of it ia 
Ihf luiblic hbiary, and Bi&hop Parkci’s, Cambiidgc; among the Harleian 
MSS. /o the Britisli Miuonm Kbiary, and two or three in the Bodleian, 
The pu' ted editions vary (as do the MSS.) fiom each other; and it 
would require both skill and indq^tiv to give a good edition. 

c See ample quotations fiw this Treatise in Toplady^s Historic Proof 
of the Doctiinal Calvinistn of the Church of England. Works, vol. j. 

190. He observes I’ghtly of Dr. iVickliffe, that he wes an absoUUi" 
Necessitarian, suppouog God luweir to he a necessary agent. 
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Whoevgr wishes to exayiine this curious point, niayliave 
proof at large in WicklitTe’s Translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament, which is about tlui date of 1‘370: the "^TTansIa- 


tion of* the whole Bible \vas conipletefl a few years 
after. 

The tlbchincij of Wicklirt'o aflVctcd ttte lilerature of llie 
country in various wajs. To tlu^'IPope's domiiu'Criug 
pretensions ol interfering w ith ecrlesiaslieal benetices, 
they oppo^^ the ancient rij^lits of our King and the 
Cle rgy; to his claims on civil goveinnu^nty the acknow¬ 
ledged rights of llie kings of England ; to the accidental 
powers of civilians uml canonists^ the pararnonnl i>nn- 
ciples of llie common law; aial to llic dogmas of school- 
divines, the supreme authority of tlu'*scriptures. Wick- 
liffe’s Translation, too, of the Bible had, a considerable 
inliueuce ou^our language^. 


One of our Saxon (our oUl English) MJ^S. of the Gospel, is 

supposed to be that In the fiodleiaij at Oxford. Owns published by the 
mariyrologisi. Fox, in 1;371. The \en*:rah1f Dcdc, T^ho livrd to a great 
age, and flourished in 7:)I, amidst his other numerous labours, trans¬ 
lated the Sciipluies into Saxon, and wiote Commentaries on thgjn. 
BaH^^rmiri. dc Scriptor. Kecics- p. 2o. Abbot /F.lfric, as appears by his 
Eacts, written Saxon T.anguage,^in 9;'>0, tian&lateda great part of 

theCMd Testament j (*^ec a curious Saxon IVeatise, puhliiahed by de L’lnle, 
ill lti23) and our excellent King Alficd, as wc me told I»y ^Jox, trans¬ 
lated both the Old and*New Tohtament iijto his inother-toni3:uc, ttolle 
translated the Psalter, of which, with several canticles from the Old 
'testament, there is a copy in Sidney College Library, Wickliffc trans¬ 
lated the whole Bible into English. lie died in 1384. Mr, Lewi^ mi- 

9 ^ • 

nister of Margate, published a complete edition of Wickliffe's Transla¬ 
tion in 1731. * • * 

In the University Library of Cambridge there is a Saxon translation 
of the Gospels, in MS. prefixed to«^hichgis,jvritten in Latin and 
these words: These^books ggve^Leofric, Bishoji of the churchy«f 

VOL. I. M , 
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I 

Wickliff'r, being but little acquainted with citber He- 
b)cw ov Greek, bi.s version was fiom the Latin, called 
the VhVigateor Latin manuscr»]:>ts, somewhat differing 
from the Vulgate. '^J’herc are various copies of**it in the 
libraries of Cambridge : two old translations are in Eina- 

7 . 

iniel College library; but only one of them is Wick- 


liffe’s; for before, little after Wickfiffe’s time, tran.s- 

■ . 

lations were made of dift’ei-ent parts of the scriptures into 
English; and particularly by lliehartl Il.“‘]le,‘!llerrnite of 
Ilampole; lhc.se tianslatiorrs are ofterr niiibiken for 
Wickliffc’s^ 


I 

St, I’etor*?, in Exeter, for use of successors 5 and that Leof»k* 
died iu 1071 or 107r>.’^ , 

“This appears in ^\hat rp^artE tlw first leading doctrine in Matthev/s 
Gospel, Baptism.' Had Wiekhllb translated fiom the Gteek, bcw<mld 
probably have translated 0 Baptist, as our translation 

docs: but finding Joannes Baptistes in the Vukate^ he translates it 
Jon Baptist; so again, finding lavahauUiv, tVlattHew iii. r», in the Latin 
Vulgate, he translates it, thci weren waischcu of hytn lu Jordan—and 
1 waislio ghoii in water. Mr, Robinson, Jli^t. of Bapl. eh. II. cor¬ 
rectly observe^, 'fhe English tvanslaturs did not translate the woid 
Baptize, and ^they acted Avisely, for tlierc is no word in the haiglish 
Ittnguage which is an exact countcipart of the Greek word,” for it re¬ 
lates boih to the ceremony and the character of tb^^erhon, l^his is 
one of the ccclcsiastioil worib, King James ordered "fO be kept. Sci 
Lewises Iliatory of the several Translations, prefixed to his edition 
of Wicklide's Translation, ch. v. It is remurkablc that tiic German 
translation has, 0 jocfs/lig-ii;, dt/k Taufler; the Dutch, een Dooper, whenct; 
ours, Dipper. 


^ £l is common, too, to speak of the different copies of WU'khffe'' 
translation, lodged in different Hbiavics, as being penned by him. 
Thus at St. John’s College, it is intimated at the beginning of 

one of Wickliffe’s Bibles, though in a different hand frooi tlie vei>ion 

I ‘ 

itself that it was written by Wiekliffej and certainly Archbishop baud 
f«ho gave the College a fine collection of MSS.) was as likely to pos- 
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Lclfiw not .say, bcciftise Dr. WicklifFc was a Professor 
of Oxford, tiiat his doctrines do not conceni Caiybridgo. 
lliji docirines were soon spread over Ivigland; and being 
so searching, so interesting to theologist.s, could not fail. 


M'c ma^^ be sure, to engage serFkusly tliis Uiiiversilv. 

The first publio docinnenls about..Wieklifi'c provt; “ that 
. . . ^ ^ 

Ins writings weie read and publicly taught here: and 

though wc liave instwiees of recantations’’ of 1 jollardisni, 

and per,seculions of sonic who avowed its more obnoxious 

doctrine.s, as we have siiewn alreadv, both in tlie Univer- 


ftcsB AVickliiTf’s (>\rn copy as any uiaii; thon^lt, to spca4v ficely, froui 
its y;ieat elegance, it wears tht appeaianic of having hecu wnltcnra* 
thcr by a professiotial scrihi;, than a laboviotis bUidt-jit, It. has been ob¬ 
served, too, that it is incorrectly dated. In AVorccalci Cathedial Li¬ 
brary is a muoii vmaller copy, and in a did'orent hand from f.amPi 

9 

MS. this ulbo is said to lutvJSif been WicklUfc^s penmanship, togcthei 
with a copy of’the yidgate, corresponding to it, tin cop}', it is sujJj 
from which WickJilFc traiiblated, and wriUeii In llic same hand with tlic 
translation. 


WickliHe, it will be recollected, had a prebend in Worcester Cathe- 
drnl. Observations of this kind liaving fallen in my way are occasion-^ 
ally introduced, as interesting to Bihhographers: but befhe matter as 
it may, Lewis's edition of WieklilTe's'rranshuion ot the New Tcsta-« 
Blent, and ChadH^Vs Woiks, as publi'Jied iu Harry VIII.*s reign, may 
be considered as the most valuable bpecimens wc possess oi tlio okl 
English> in xt^departiae from the Saxon. # 

* As the following authorities were not yuoted before, iu the passages 
alluded to, they are quoted here. Constituiio Archiepiscopi eantuar: 
ne Libcllus sive Tractatus coiiipositus per Johanncrii Wickliffe, Ic^^tUiv 
vel doceatur, in locis quib^scuuq. msi approbatus fueyt pci 

alteram Academiam. A. D. 1108. Haro'.s MS. Index. * 

• • • 

^ Abjuratio Nich. Hereford Artium Bacalaurci dc omnibus opinioni- 
bus ctconclusionibus Joannis Wickliffe coram Cancellario in plena cou- 
gregatione. A. D. 14r?» ^ 
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sity and neighbonrhood®, still it boeanie intermiugl«d -with 
the literature of the place, and was silently working, in 
its progress to a more pemiaaent reformation, 

ft 

a Keg. EUcns. Gill. Gray. MSS. as quoted liy Mr. Robinson^ in a 
Brief Dissertation on ^Preaching the Word, p. 54. Pref. Modb. 
Claude’s Es^ay on the Coia^|^ition of a Sermon, Vbh 2. 
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CHAP. HI.* 


THE revival of literature — ERASMUS, AND 

4 

OTHER EMJNENT MEN,-CLASSICAL SCHOLARS. 

' * 

m 

Next we come to the ag(‘ of classical literature: and 
here we must begin with Erasmus Holcrodaiiius. This 
learned man was conteniptuary with FisherJ Bishop of 
Rochester, Master of Queen’s College, and Chancellor 
of the University in 1504. At his invitation, Erasmus 
came to Cambridge, and resided there about seven years, 
being the first who taught Greek publicly in the Univer¬ 
sity. Some of'its best scholars were proud to become 
his disciples, and Fisher himself was prevtiuted only by 
age from being of the number. 

Erasmus took the tlcgrees of B. t). ns incipient in Theo~ 
log^j 150G“; and in 1510 was made Lady TMargarel’s 
Professor of J)ivinity. Ho wrote upon all subjects, and 
in all styles, but alw^ays in Latin, and always well; his 
powers of composition being proportioned to the vast 


Concesaa f;rat hoc annoy O. Erasjrto liotrrodamo faculta? 

incipiendi in Theologia, Cantcl>rigi:c: An-hlfishop Parker’s Acad- 
Cantab. Hist, p, 47 ^ and the same in Dr. J^ichanlson’s List Gra- 
duateSy which is in the possession of the University Registrar, ^here 
Erasmus’s name appears for oni^ one degree. I am thus particular, 
because 1 have'seen Erasmus's name putv^own as graduating in another 
year, and because it is statec^'cfy jn^ieterminatcly by £)r*«FulIer« 
History of Cambridge, p. 87. ^ 
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riches and variety of his kuo\vlednfe. With tlic njinntc- 
fjjicss of a grami^ian, the sagacity o£ a critic, the sub¬ 
tlety ofr.a metaphysician, and tlic precision of a logi- 
' rian, Iro combined the eloquence of a ihetoriciab, the 
solemnity of a theoloj^ian, tlie profundity of a philoso¬ 
pher, and the gaiety, and the ease, and j>layfulu(?S5 of a 
poet: for all these tUffta'cnt qualities he may be justly 
praised: hut his principal force was in irony, in which he 
eunuot be surpassed, p^i'haps, is not equalh’d. This 
inacblne, supportyd with his more weighty aititloiy of 
solid literature, he jilayed oft' uith admirable eft’ect against 
the follies, tlie vices, the superstitions, and ignorance olJ 
his age: for hai ing translated some of Euciau’s Dia¬ 
logues, he had <'auglit much of liis manner, of which 
his Cofh//uies, his Praise of FoU^j and Fetters on Epis¬ 
tolary IVriliiig, arc admirable specimens. In his Adu- 
gia, written more immediately for the use of the luiglish 
nation, are deposited great treasures of.classical litera¬ 
ture. He edited many of the Greek and Latin elnssics, 
with some of tlie Fathers; but bis more splendid, elabo¬ 
rate works, arc Pliny’s Natural History, Aristotle’s 
Works, and an edition of tbe Gie(;k Testament; and to 
all of which he has admirable prefaci.'s: the latter was 
accompanied with a new L'Uin Translation and Notes. 


His Conuuentary, translated into Fnglish, was appoiiiteil 
by public authority to be placed in iJl our churches. In 
his Treatise on ICpistolai V Writing, he not only delivers 
general rules for epistolary composition, but a most ca- 
tionai plan for acquiring the learned languages: hastily 
»ent forth, as it was, it yet reached many important 
poin^. In an Epistle to Nicholas Beraldus, he says, it 
WM written in twenty days; end that, in consequence of 
‘reachery of a friend, who published it without 
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coiiscrft, he gave an edflion himself; but had it been tlic 
labour of asjuany weeks, or montlis, it^^ould have been 
labour 'veil bestowed *. * 

Erasnms’s works make ten \oluine.s in folio, and were 
edited by l^e Clcfc: yvhenee it it^jpears, tlMuigh he was 
iinacquuliitod Hebrew, aud uever ac([uiietl u tho- 

f ^ 

rough knowledge of the English language, ho may )>e 
proiumnced the greatest genius, and the prof(>nnde^^ scho¬ 
lar, of his age. not less ,successful, hIuiu indefaligable, in his 
studies. Jle was an advocate lor fiee-v^iil against pjcdus- 

r 

tiiiation. Obnoxious as he was to sojne of the Reform¬ 
ers, for bis btjok de Servo Arbilrit), against Lutlur, whom 
he treated somewhat sharply, still his literary authority 
was ap|)e;ded to by all paities. Ite lived at large, for 
he would be shackled !)>’no theologues; and w hile some 
objected t(> him his.conformity, be knew be bad to do 
with men, though Reformers, who yv'eie poliliciaiis and 
conformists in various ways themselves; against their 
bigotry aiul intoleiance he was as serious as they could be 
against his tcmj)ori2iiig, and love of literary case. After 
all, he did more iu the cause of real reformation'', than 
any man of his age, and can led its spirit up to some 
points, yyhere no one durst follow him. But to close all, 


® Erasmus’s Letter reliiting to this work is dated Basil,^1522. It is 
prefixed to tlie edition, I.ugduni, lOStf. But there was a much earlier 
edition piintcd at Cambridge. 


Sec Jolm Milton’s five Tracts, in his Prose yVorks. Milltou does 
not except (Jranrner, Ridley, nor Latimer from this number. 
nius’s prmeiples went to the robt, eVen to customs and con upUon^^ 
which pervaded all nations. • 


^ What is here alluded to mJy b\ in ErasinU'>’s, Consofcibenda^ 
rujQ Bpistolarom Ratio. 
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uml to fiay wliat is iinnicdiately l<> our purpose, in the 
iiipise and critica|;^|^e of ancient manuscripts, in liberal- 
ijring mtf universities % and in breaking the long-fiveted 
's'liacklcs^of llieir superstitions and ignorance, by writing, 
no one did so iniirh as, this ‘creat man-^aiid as to other, 

^ f Lj 

ijiatlers— * 


Homo fun .'itq. 




Kduaul Ciooke, a iiaWe of London, sucCiM iiod Eras¬ 
mus, us Greek l^7jfi-ssor, and in 1,^12, us Publie Ora¬ 
tor. He iiist of Kino's College. In 15G3 he 

' W k ' 

became D. D. and, Cireek and Latin literature beginning 

» 

now to be in great K<iULs5, he was, sent in lodO to Italy 
and Venice, to search' frtt’ MSS. and to plead the cause 
ot Hurry V'lll. at llie same t.iue, by eMiniluiug the de¬ 
crees of ancient Coum ll.s, rdaihe (o tin; qccstion of 
that king’s marriage- 1 le thence proceedeil to Padua, 
Ronouia, and other places. 'rravclling fuiward to 


* I cannot foiliear quoting here v-hat a learnoi! wiittv of Erua- 
mus, in rcftrcnce to om univcrsilics. Hv)C C'‘07r^^7v?Qv viri mcompava- 
bills beneficiiim aujea propcrnoJuiijr actas (si litovas, qinc aU liuxnani'- 
tate celebrantnr, spectes) st-outa c-st. I.ingnis eniin (*t optiinls arti- 

p • 

bU3, quasi postlimiuio, restitutis, Carbaries ex Emoi>Gris Acadtmiis 
magnA ex parte proiligata est, rt cx saeris istis viilulum (,t cloctrina- 
rum Gymnasi,',s, tanqiiam Trojano, quod aiiuit cquo, subito in philo- 
logiae proseeniuni progiT>si .sinitiMgcnio, cloqueiitia, ct doctiinai libera- 
lis ingeiina'q. cogniliono celcbcrnini viri, qiu Erasnii, \clut EfyoS'nvxTjr 
Gxentplo et inslitntiune nioti, Miatn singuli Spartam cxoinarc, doctrU 
nepq. Latnpada, numnodo in Ftiilologia^ studio aliis piirferre, sedctiaoi 
, studio.vigilantiaq. suA egregie iilustratam posteris tradere sluduerunt. 
Grynaei Epist. Nuncupaloria in Erasmi Adagia, 3 lc , Another, while 

I » 

characterizing'some of Erasmus's pa|ticular works, wracks his inven- 
iii istrate them, not knc^wwig hoy to panegyrize thfm enougl^' 
BadaA Epist. inter Erasmianas, Lil, 2 ^ Epistolaruir. 
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Rome^ to gain acces# to libraries, he, endeavoured to 
become penitentiaiy priest"^. His I^ers sent thence 
to Engjand are in the Cottonian Xibran. Crooj^e used^ 
to value himself for never having changed his religion, 
and said, that changing his reli^ipn made Loland go 
mad. lie died much respected by the University, in 
J550, and is the author of several pieces, relating to 
classical literature. 

Anthony Wood says’’, that C^ck \vas first taught at 
Oxford; a point, indeed, of no greifl consecpicncc—- 
it was taught at both places, nearly about the same 


time—but, from a passage’ in Crooke’s Oration to the 
IJniversit’y of Cambritlgeit appears it was first taught 
there, and Crooke could not be inistaken, having re¬ 
sided a considerable, time at Cambiidge', and afterw'ards 


removing b/ Oxford- 

Otlier eminent men, of this period, did mueh, in suc¬ 
cession, low ards laying a propci fomulalion for classical 
literature, particularly Smith, Cbeke, /Vschain, and 
Wintertoti, In se’ttling this, llie proper [nxmunciation of 
the Greek language was considered lin‘ corner-stone: it 
was, accordingly, mark* a conti<jversy of prime consi¬ 
deration. The Protestant party, the advocates of the 
Newe Larjiiuge, aiming to give to every consonant, 
vow'cl, and diplhong, a distinct, yet varied syund; the 
opposeVB of it making many ^uf th(; vowuls ami dip- 


» Hacket, ami Cole’s MS. Catal, of King^s College, in Cole^ MSS. 
Vohxiii. in the Brit. Museum. 

Athena; Oxonicn<ies. * 

® The passage is at length in Mr. /Llole’s MSS. Catalogue, &c. of 
The pration is entitled,^e J^r&clrum Discipfiiiarum 
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thongs, though of different charJictrrs, give the same 
hound, after the i^nner of the modern G reeky 

K • " 

‘ Sir Tjiomas Smith had been. Fellow of Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, and King’s Gieek Professor; the favourite of the 
Duke of Somerset; a-^’d, • at h'ligtli, Secretary of State 
to Queen IClizabeth. Sir John Cheke Fellow of 
King’s, and succeeded Smith in the Greek Professor¬ 


shipDuring Mary’s^iH^ign, Bishoj> Gardiner being 


'^ThuB, foi tixuinplt^ the old laroin^ (aecordinir to the modern Greek) 
would pronounce, Tt f/. 0 L (I’y moi Ici'ois, Kuiicj as wcnuvr 

pronounce it, aftei Smith and Cheke) fjLi Xfyt; that is, Tjj 
forces, Kr^rij 1 , 0 *, g, Hj f, having, according to the old larninge and 
Iht: modern Greek, tlic san.ie sound. A line modern Greek poem, cn- 
Idled, O r>iv 'Fhc StranKor to Rouinolo (the iiiodcin 

Greek appellative tor Grrece) may be seen in Vuvage dc Diino ct 
Nicolo Stephanopoli cu Greer ])eijd.int les aimtVs, 17f*7, W jin- 

prime a Londres. 1800. Toin. ii. p. 71: and a Grammar of tlic modem 
Greek, at the end of Du CauL^m's (irct*k Glossary, 

Dr. Winterton, in his Notes on llcsiod (paitn'ularl^' on Ver. 2, Lib. 1. 
opor, & dieruin) has shewn, by exauiplos, ex Kditiune Aldina Kvaii- 
gcliorum, A. 151S. et I'djtionc Ilcsiodi-Trincuveliana, A, Jot‘)7, what 
numerous faults have eicpt into the dilferent texts, fu^t from rcader>. 
and afterwards from copyists, who did not properly distin^,aush the dd- 
fercftce of cliaracltr amidst a sameness of pronnnciaiioii. 

h Lloyd, in his Staiesmert and Ftivountrs of England, p. IdO, tium 
characterizes Cheke and Asehnm : The same day was he and Aselinni 
admitted to Saint John’s, and the same week to court; the one to the 
tuition of Kdw. VI. the other o'^ Queen F.li/abeth. There tliey wcie 
happy, ill their master Metcalf, who, though he could not (as Themis- 
tocles Sl id) jiddlvy ycL he could make a little college a great one, and 
breed sclfulars, though he was none: his advice deterred tliern from 
the rough learning of the modern Bchoohncn, and their gwn gonius led 
them to the more polite studies of the ancient orators mid hi.storians ,■ 
wherein they profited so well, that tlte one was the copious orator, the 
the Greek Professor of Hie U/^ivrfrsity,” 
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awJjik Chancellor, co»ld of course settle controversies. 

* 

Smith might, indebd, bo in j)os.scssid,|i' t>f argument,— 
and he thought his argument was good—but ^aii diner 
possessed power, the royal way of s<‘ttling controver¬ 
sies This uicifioiable ilLspiilt^, however, Avas, after 
all, settled, s»j far as public practice goes, against Gardi¬ 
ner, after the ricatli ol ^laiy, by the tuo famous trea-' 
tises**, AArittcn bv Smith and ^Irekc. Roger Aschaiu 


^^iarAiner, whilr Chanfollor, ai) I'lu'iuy to tlic Nrwo Larningo, 

;nil out a .singular ordti, fiomwluoh tiu* foJlovving^ c viraot is made. 

thiisqiiib nostrani i»oU“-tat('n» :^nosci''5 sonus liter».s, sivc 
sh ft l.atinis, ab usii publifto*])!a’scntis ^a;ci.li aheno-^, juivato judicio 
alFiii,?oienc audt'to. • 

JOipfhoiig'os fivaH'as ncdiim Latini*', nisj hJ diauosis cxis^at, sono 
distinguito. I'antum in ortho;^i ajthui (li^crirncn sorvatf), uno codemq. 
scujo ftxprimitV. 

Ne mulla—ii>sfjnis omnino nc pln)osopliau»r, sfd utimini praesentibus. 
The passage may be*seen moi'c at largo in JJakei's Uellectioris on 
Learning, p. 2f). 


^ One entitled De Ling. Or.tft. rroiiunoiatione, l*5b8 ; the other Pis* 
putatio cuni Stophano Wb»ioiton.*Sir I'lunnas, wlio ^vjs one of the 
bfts't, statesmen and politicians of his^ji^e, wrote also a inuch^admired 
work on the Commonwealth of Krigland, and un exact Commcnlaiy of 
Maifcrtt, worthy, as Camden ftxxucsses it, lo he published. Lloyd'-* 
Statesmen, iicc- p. 370. * 

Js'o one is .spoken of more highly among the Revivers of Learning, 
and the friend.s of tbc.Rclorination in Edvv. VJ.*s leigu, tifan Cheke: 
at his suggestion, the young nionarcli Jiew up that meiuojable Diary, 
the original MS, of which is in the JL'itish Musiumi, and whuh i-? copied 
into the Appendix of liishop Burnet’s History of the Hefoni;^tion* 
Mr. Lewis (Prof- to WickliPii’s Tianalation, &c.) says, ‘Uhero is iitBene’i 
College Library an English Translation of St. Matthew’s Ciospel,*by 
Cheke, though it was not re<‘eive3 into any of the public \ersions;” 
and (hisce oculis vidi) there is in IhXsame library a recantation of Ute 
principles of the Reformation, tliiiPt, \i MwryAs reign, was delivctcd 
^‘'ardinaj Pole, aip] written and by Cheke.—'I’hc reigns of^e 
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called these two learned inch, The Stars of the Uni¬ 
versity, vvho brongtit Aristotle, Plato, and Dwrioslhenes, 

tloiiii.^h as notably at Cambridge, as ever they ilid in 
Greece.” 

Radulph Winterton /\Vas a jdiysiciau of Cambridge. 
He edited the Aplioiisins of Hippocrates; and if one may 
judge, from the imnu use crowd of complimentary verses 
in Greek and l/.uin, nrelixed to the edition-(after the 
manner indeed of iiios*; times) as a ph\sieiau he w'as su- 
pcrioi|jto Hippocrates himself. Ibil be that as it may, Dr. 
Winterton was dislinguislud in the annals of (back lite¬ 
rature, at the time, and .ook an active pij,. on the siile of 
Smith and Cheko in the ce'iitrover-v on the Greek Pro- 
nunciation, and is stili know n by lii-J edition of tlie Maiov 
Greek Poets. 

As to Roger Ascham, !h; was I'VlIow of .S.t- John’s, 
and University Orator, a /.ealous prom<iter of the now 
learning at Cambridge, and a huinoiiiisl: having been 
pupil to Choke, and Preceptor to (^:ic,en Elizabeth, he 
used to say, that lie had been pupil to the gicatest scho¬ 
lar, and was Preceptor to the gicai.:st pupil, in Eng¬ 
land.” 

All the above followed Erasmus both in his method 
of pronouncing, as well as teaching, the (ireek and Latin 
language.s; as may be seen by comparing together Eras¬ 
mus’s Book on Epistolary Writing, with their books 
already referred to, together with Roger Ascliam’s School- 
maslen.^, tlie most famous of all his yyorks. 


• i 

four Tudors trero reigns of religious accommodations and crooked po^ 
litics,*—as to Cheke’s Recantation—J must repeat ocuHs vidi. 

work, though left a^d now and a little prattling, 

|iossrsseg great merit* It was p' inttd in 1579* Many have silently 
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As^to the right of'lhc (^veek and Latin 

languages, much might be isaid t»n that subject; and 
there was a Cainbri(!^\t ilof lor mIio o|ipos(^(l «thc new 
Icaruinu at the li; uijl b\ authority, liut argunu^it ; ami* 
much of urgun*i‘u1 hn book contains : let it suflicr, juSt 
to hin*c notieed it in tliis uince :*it*uas written bv the 
Icainid Dr. k’aies, our Cambridge antiquary and histo¬ 
rian *'*, with whom we ('ften shake hands, aiul from whom 
we somcliines ditfer. 


ilrank at T>nsmiis's ami Ai^cham’s ^vitlioiir <liio ackn^lcclg- 

iR<’nts. But wull luul ii brt n fcu'the public schu(»ls, if the bad 

inendcil their drauebt, jiut jiUi-yu wi^c by ihc doctric-'. ( rtioro parti- 
cniaily allude to KrasmiAV and A'=ieham's mode of insluicLton, and 
throwing aside rhe odious eorpiiral jiunisliments, from the diic\f\hne of 
iiteraluvr, 

^ Joannis Cau Angli, de rroiMinciationc Grace. & Lat Lingua?, Slc, 

Inter OpmcVla, p. *2I b 
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CHAP. IV. 


)PRO(n{ESS OF CLASSICAL LITI.RATl'UL,—BEXTLI'.’i 

■PORSON, &r. 


■ 

r ' 


E2#ur.ii of the revival of liteiaturo In our Univeist- 
ty; we innsf speak of its progress, the period of gram¬ 
matical research iiatui ally bringing after it that of a more 
liberal crilirism : for besutos its gratuniatical procirjious, 
criticism oinbraces its dt^partinents, pliilosophicaJ, hlstorU 
nil or explanator}, emendatorY or conccUvc-\ 

Pliilosoplncul criluisiii is tliat mIucIi is seen in the 
writings of Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Demetrius PUa- 
laious, Dionysius of Ualicarnassu.s, uud Longinus, 
among the Greeks; of Varro, Cicero, and Quintilian, 
among the llomans ; explanulory and corrective criticism^ 
though it does not itebar the philosophical, is, almost 
exclusively, the province of lln^ moderns; and for obvi¬ 
ous reasons: wlien literature revived, after the eorrup- 


» Sec the linitb of these depaitnif ats of ri'iticism, as distinctly mark¬ 
ed out by Mr. Harris, in hlsPbiloloyical Ks&ays;, parti, chap. 1, 2,S. 

This division js more ample than that made by Lc Clevc, Ars. Crii. 
lib. 1.; and conibinc& in it more of the principles of Plato, still more 
of Aristotle, according to Ids Treatises on Poet**y and Rhetoric • of the 
, latter,-Mr. Harris justly remarks, The criticism, which this capiral 
writer taught, has so intimate a i. m'espondeace and alliance with 
philosophyf that wc call it by no othf* name, than philosophical criti¬ 
cism.’’ J have enlarged on the alnovy di^unctions in the second volume 
my Poi-rjcs, beinjf DiSQPitnioi on Poj:try. 

.a J C J 
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tioiisof the* dark ages^ having bi Pii ccmtamiiiated, it was 
expedient it should be purified, In all tlie means whieh 
ingenuity couhl devise, or whieh cotdd be fur^iishcd by 
anciciU MSS.; lo say, theiefoie, that (.'ambridg* has 
celled, rather, jn Jii.s((irieal and einendatui y, than philoso¬ 
phical •criticism, would be. ■Mily sft\i#ig, she has I’ulloved 
the order of literature. 

» 

So, not to contend nicoly about ihr Mipi riorlly of num¬ 
bers, or metaphysical distinvtipn^, if iK‘i«hbouiJu^ uni¬ 
versities can boast their Stephaims and Si':di>H'r; their 

. . * ’-a. 

Ca^anbon, Murctus, and lleiiisins; tlieir Crotinif^ Lc 
Clere, ami Witsius, together \\ith their Mieliaelis, 
Sender, Keisk^'s, Welstein, and (ireisbadi^ Cambridge 
can produce its Sthnhy and Cutakor ^; its llcntlcy 
and Uarnes ^; its Waiklaiu)Dawes‘^3 J)a\is and 


* Staiiloy published .la oilifioii ut T.Nth\ liis's Tr.igotlies, ^jieok aiitd 
J.Atui, .and, alho, PraU iij!i'l’ht:<‘phra‘:tl Chaiarleias, 

Xo lusb a man tljan I.« Cloro, thout^tit. StanU:y> Ui*'toi*y ol‘ Oriental 
Philosophy ivorth t)anblatjn.ir into J.aljn. 

Ciatakor jjnblislifd an edition of Marcus i\ntoninii^V Xteditafions, 
Orcik and Latin; Cantab. anri engaged wilJi some others in a 

critical work on the Xcw Tcst.untnt. 

t» Those depnitincnts of 4'riiici^'a, in which Ct'uUey excflled, thc' 
discovering of .spurious and the detec t me of eirors, requires 

great literature, hut. is alti'ndcfl sometimes with hut httic pluiosophy, it 
may have more of purt witli less of profound, lihcr.U thought. 

Kulla quocp avs pra^ter cntieam do< et, qi'a latione suppt^sitia inonu- 
menta dignoscantiir* et loea vckTuin instrumtuitoriifn fiaiide, vcl insci- 
tia corrnpta, restituaiitur atq. In duo pAstonorcs uiustri/iafp/oprity prio- 
fet habet communes, habei cnin ahis disciphuis. r.o Clerc, Ar*) (hit. 

Joshua Baines avus editor of Homer, Euripides, Aiiacrcoii, 

® Jeremiah Mtirkland was editor of Statius, parts of Euripides^ and 
Fpiirtola Eamduans, £cc. * ♦ • 

0 

^ Pawes wr«te the MiscclIanea*Critioa,^ 

« Davis edited Cicero’s PhiJnsop^aqSl Work^, &:c, publislioi^ at dif¬ 
ferent periods, t 
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Pearce"; its Jortin, together Avith its Hurd and its 
Bryant; its Porsoii, Wakelield, and Horne TookeJ 
not to n'ention its Clarke, who has turned his theo- 
l«>gy into criticism; and its Bacon, who has carried 
his philosophy, not only into criticism, -but into every 
department of literal uft;. 

• A certain foreign critic, on reviewing the fac simile of 
the celebrated MS. in our puljlic library, has, I think, 
past some censure on tlie Cambridge latinity ; and some 
Cambridge wag thought himself justified in mu' itig re¬ 
prisal!', by a satirical distich on tlic German Greek litera¬ 
ture. But such squibs, Avhethcr thrown about at Lcipsic 
or Cambridge, only whiz on the spot—they are but squibs 
after all, without meaning*or force'’. 

Such foreigner, however, could not but be aware that 
Cambridge critics were more forward to censure the work 
alluded to, than even the Germans themselves. For 
though, as a fac simile, it was not materially defective, 
and the prefatory account of the MS. itself, was, on the 
whole, considered satisfactory, yet the latinity no one ap¬ 
proved. It should he whispered, too, in the ears of 
German critics, that, in the opinion of tlic Cambridge li¬ 
terati, their latinity labours willi obscurity, and is liable to 
great intricacies and involutions : one of our most indus¬ 
trious modem critics never valued himself on his Latin 
composilicou; he jell, and acknowdedged. his own defects. 
But our lute Greek profes-sor’s style is neat and full; if it 
has not all the lotundity of an orator, it pre-eminently pos- 
esses tinU of his profession of a classical, close critic. 


■ Pearce, afterwards bishop of R' Chester, edited Cicero de Odiciis., 
and De Oraiore, with do ey^vlimitate. 

Remarks on Dr. Sin;kile of the Beza MS, by 

Tho^s Edwaids, D.D. 
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Emftidatoiy ciiticism-^has two great resources, one in 
conjecture, the other in an acquaintance with ancient 
manuscripts. And of Inis species, if Conibridgo lias not 
had a redundancy, it has, at least, had a iibeial share. 
Joshua Barnes uas a man of inuclr Reading, and, for his 
day, a useful wriser; (though every one will be ready with 
the felicis inemorhe, expectans judicium,) but he put forth 
no great powers of criticism, and wasted his time in Ana¬ 


creontics® and Homerics. 

Hen^y, and his admirer, Wakefield, wf're great adepts 
ill conjectural criticism ; a species of criticism, it must be 
acknowledged, liy which the greater reading, and the more 
ingenuity a man maj po'jscss, the- more liable he may be, 
sometimes to err. For as corresponding passages spring 
up in abundance to liis recollection, he innovates w'ith too 
much security and coiitldence; and with a genius to im¬ 
prove, he may, too rashly, assert the right, 'fhe reader 
may judge of the tendency of this learned ingenuity, by 
Bentley’s edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, tlie faults of 
which ha*e been ably exposed by bishop J^earce*’. Wake¬ 
field’s Siha Critica aft’ords, as he acknowledged, indeed. 


* iVrhap^, liatl Barnes not overlooked the market, with hi's Greek 
vf-rses, there might have been a demand for some of the abundance now 
repo'^ing in IMS. For there it hes, in Emmanuel library, together with a 
great part of a Latin-Gceek Lexicon, also in MS. But Barnes had a 
knack of throwing every thing into tUeek vsrse/’^ttlier David’s Psalms, 
or. 

Three blue beans in a blue bladder, « 

Rattle, rattle, rattle; ' 

or, lines on the arms over the poor iSon, at the entrance of Emmawnel 
College; both of which he threw into^xtemj^i^aneous Greek Torse. 

^ A Review of^the twelve books of Paradise Lost, &c. 1733. It 
anonymous; but known, to be bishop Pearce's. * 

VOL- i. W 
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himself^ examples of similar aberrations. At the same 
time, this varied reading, this bold ingenuity,,this talent for 
improving, often led Bentley to make emendations, proba¬ 
bly just, and to expose writings demonstratively spurious**- 
Nor is Wakiefield’s jKticism ahva}b thrown away. For 
though an alteration may be Miong, the. remarlt may be 
right, neither do poets, nor writers of prose, always say the 
bc^t things, nor in the best mainn'r: but to correct down 
one author’s style by another may eufeebie the most signi- 
licant‘pas.sagcs,»ancl destroy all originality®. Waikefield, 
(after all,) in his edition of Gray*’, proves himself, also, a 
critic of taste, a more certain, standing character, than a 
critic of coiijeciure. 

i 

Markland and .Davies, Pearce and Porson, took the 
cautious wa\, of doubling tlieir own skill, and of deliberat¬ 
ing over MSS.; the inoie safe, more judicious, and gene¬ 
rally more convincing, for crities, engaged in the correc¬ 
tion of ancient authors : vet, as critics of the former class 
are lemjited to be over liast), tliost' of the latter are no less 
ol being too back\va)'d, and too .spaii)ig of their kqpwledge. 
They seldom make, but often leave, difliculties : having as¬ 
certained a reading by sonu; canon of critirism, or settled 
a metre by aneieul MSS. (for vvliich the learned are uu- 

» Prefat. aJ Lxioretium. 

*> Bentley’s Dissert^^^ upon the Epistles oi Phalaris, with an An¬ 
swer to the Objections or the Wonoiirabie CJiarlcs Boyle, first published 
in 1697. Mr, Richard Person's learned Letters to Mr. Archdeacon 
Travi;s, published in 1790, ranks in the same class of criticjsiu. 

L- . i#. . 

* This id^r is well illustrateib and enlarged on, by Bishop Hurd, on 
Poetical imtation. ' 1 '' 

4 

A * ^ 

**. Nor less in his NocMfcCarof^ianae, 1801. His Thagadiarvm Dr* 
tscTJs, 1791, is an example of that branch of criticism in which Mr. 
V^akefield particularly excelled, apt illustration,from parallel passages* 
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doubtjjdly vei^y tliankfu^) they leave off, as if their work ‘ 
was done; not condescending to consider, that in woi ks, 
professedly in miun^ jiiventutis —to borrow the words of 
an intelligent and learned j5erson, when speaking on this ' 
subject—that uianyoW boys would^ndure a iittle more e\*’ 
planaiiofi. BuJ this closeness of cilti^sni is generally in 
company with much erudition; nor is it alvm;ys jtride, but 
sometimes judgment and modesty, which keeps men from 
too much talking. ’ • 

Such writers as Jortin, Bryant, llurd, ajulTooke, would, 
perhaps, come somewhat moje under the character of 
philosophical critics. But 1 have already exceeded 
bounds. 

The above, then, are a few of "thosp ctitics ^vilom alma 
mater is proud to acknowledge: and iholigh (hey have oc 
casionally rappetl each other’s knuckles, (as ciities and 
theologians*are wont to do,) foieign eiltics have been wil¬ 
ling to give to each Ins proper ciown, 

Ijaurca douandus Apoiliiiaii. ' 


fy tliercfore, wish alma mater 'jM joy ^vith ihi sc he! Jiimi- 
nai ics m criticism, uol uiimiijdfui ol' the slimulu's ol one ol 
our old Greek professois; . 


A>s> sjj.'oj-nc ocT'TUf Ht.< c(pj^>(<rw Cf kki 

Jubhua Kpilugue Hmen 


Such names as I have* humhly aimed to shew. 

Do you Hj nobler numbers leach 10 flow. 

— — - t - —* ■ .. 

• Hecuba, Pheenissse, Orosles, afl FiJlem MSS, emtitidata ct brevibus 
ROtis, emendatioftum potissimuin ra^ones tc^dcntibus insti ucta j in ukum 
stadiosie juveniutis I edidit Ricar^s PorsiJh, A.M. 

lidcred as a st&odaxd for the text of Euiipid««. 

• • 




^ ipo' ] 


chap; VI. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE- 


WE next proceed to Hebrew and Rabbinical-Eastern lite¬ 
rature. Here wc must not claim pre-eminence—as in some 
other points our alma mater ccrlainly may. We are surpass¬ 
ed by some foreign universities ; which are not only distin¬ 
guished by such names as Mimstei', Huxtorf, father and 
son, Capel, Erpeniiis, Goliiis, Ludolph, and Altingius, 
witli Rythncr, Fabrieius, and Schultens, but by more sys¬ 
tematic arrangements, and moie l egular provisions, for the 
study and advancement of the Oriental languages. 

Of our two sister Universities, also, Oxford, I suspect, 
must here take the lead. Pococke, Shau', Hyde, Keuui- 
cot, J.ovvth, and Sir William Jones, were all Oxonians; 
nor will the I'ilasteni MSS. in the Bodleian library submit 
to be compared W'itb those at Cambridge, surpassing, in¬ 
deed, as they do, ll^ose in any library of Eurt>pe; nor will 
the eastern books priutetl at the Clarendon press, with 
those thal^issue from the CumUridge, either for number or 
magnificence. And'^sls tlv-'re are greater stores already de¬ 
posited at Oxford, so are there more liberal funds for in¬ 
creasing them *. 

f 

4 ’ 4 

i s 

* It will be in place to observe befe, bow ’^ropcrly bi8hoi> Lowth has 
connected Hebrew exercitatipps wit^ his poetical lectures delivered at 
Oxford : Quandoquidem, sa^ Me, ipsa^eiiam academia, cum hanc nobis 
discjj)hnmn decretosuoconlirmaretjpoeticficstxidium eoprsEifcipue nomine 

4m. 
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\ » * • 

But if alma mater caTinot claim pre-cmijiencc iutius dc- 

pai tmeiit of •literature, she can boast her eminent men. 

Hugh Broughtontranslatprof Daniel, r.re!esiasl,es, La-, 

mentations, andJob, in Elizabeth’s reign—and eastern litc-» 

* ■ 

rature Ijad not been much alU itdtTdgto^loug before s— was 

commendavit, quod ad severioris disci25liiia5 tarn sacra* qiiarn liurnauaa, 
increinenta condiicat, &c. Stytutuin <lc Poclica Lcctura. Vid. LowUi 
de Sacri Hebianjiuni Pocsu Prelect. J. 


■ There 13 some aeeount of IFiL'di Pvonghron, indcf d, by one of 
his admirers, in StryiicN Life of Archbishop Whitgiff; and of his Trans-" 
lations in Lewis’s Preface to Ins edition of VV'^ickhfTo’s J'ranslation of the 
New Testament, p, 7t>, &c. 

4 

Tyndal and Joyc, (tlie l^Ucr L IJow bf Peter House,) translated from 
the original] U brew j hut CuM*v<Uh* frion ftaliu and iTiitoh veisionfi. 
Alatthea's Bible inafh' uj) of 'Vyntlal's and Covenhde’s lr»insiation- 
Nor wastheic any tiaiLl.dion iminttUatoly fioni iho ll« brew, but T5 n- 
daPs, during ihc icigns of iieniy V'lll. arul Fdwanl VI. Erasmus liim- 
seif, who did So much by bis Latin translation of the New Testament 
from the Greek, knew, as abcady obser'vcd, little 01 notfnug'of Hebrew. 

AVilh lespcct I 0 the Bis[ior’*j mair, as it is called, ol queen LJtza* 
belh’srcjgn, when Hodibias i^ays, its aun 


— i ’,u{ ipt a new transivitioii 
To tliis^iKiv iailh they tay^litthc nation ; 

ho IF, at in part mistaken • it being not a /iew translation, but a 

revision nf the ouL The jiaits newV tianslatcd from the ovigma! IJc- 
blew, by Brongiiton, were published at Loudon ni ld05, abd 1606; 
and dcdjcatt d to lier majesty *s nVtist h<ftom*able jn it y council: the com- 
rnent on J'lcclesiastcs, and the l.aiuenlation^,^Jeremy, to prince Henry. 

Kimer, Bishop of Loudon, wdiotn Broughton said ^vas ihe best Hebri¬ 
cian of the bihliOiJS, jnornptnd him to undertake a new translation of the 
^hole Bible, and ihe queen oidercd Sir Francis WaUijg^Uain To desire 
Jiirti to consider of it; and d secnia Broughton did ; bdi he had rf;asons 
for rcbiding abroad, and the plai^ wal never realized. In James’s reign 
he ofl'ered his services, to unite wi^h otlier,4earncd men, in the new traas- 
laLioa of the Bible. But, on^aecountt of the contempt with which he 
treated lhe«ld translation, and the bishops who iiad engaged in't, hifi 
•ervices were not acctqjtcd. * * 
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deeply acquainted with Hel>re\v and Rabbinical kam- 
iiig. 1^ is sufficient to mention Walton, the editor of the. 
Polyglot Bibli:, in six volumes, folio, 1 (ioO, and Lightfoot, 
the author of Hora* Biblica?. 

Dr. Chadefton, ..‘hf hrst master of Euunanuel College, 
one of the translators of King James’s Bible, and Dr. 
Spencer, master of Bene’t, author of a famous work on 
the Hebrew J^aws, with Robert Ainsworth, a Puritan, who 
translated the Pentateuch from the Hebrew, were a!) dis¬ 
tinguished Ilebiidafis: so, also, were John Smith, and 
Joseph Mede, to the latter of whom is geneally annexed 
some word expressive of his c.elebrity. Than these two 
persons the former futoi of Qiu'eu’s, the latter of 
Christ's College, few men [>ossc.s;jerl more various learmng, 
or have displayed in their wiilings so iiuicii Hebrew and 
Rabbinical knowledge. Simon Ockley, auihor of a valu¬ 
able Hislorv'* of the Saracens, wai vei:\ coiiversanl on 
Arabic MSS. And, in more ino'luia Dine, ivh. Creen, 
formerly fellow of Chut ll.ill, vt.y successfully gave a 
new tuHislalion of the poetical parts of the (>)d Testament. 

Let ns not, however, say, from too (iiial fondness, and 
petty partialities, 


Vor flohrtiw roots ait' always found 

To iioLii jsh best on barren (ground. 

* lIlDIBRAs. 

lest some German, or Oxford wag slionld furnish a diflFer- 
tiit reading, though iicitlior Dt\ Grey, nor Dr. Nash may 

• 'ill • 

^ 1 shall sjjcak more largely of^lhis writer in another place. 

^ Eniilled, Thu CoitqitesUof Persia, and JEgypt, by Uie Sara- 

a 

The iirst volume was published jn 1708; nine yeaw aftenvarda 
was prfiiied a second volume. ^ 

i’wo Editors of KudibraSi 
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The plainSictilli, is, th^re exist at Cahibiid^e no imporlu-' 
nate solicitations, ;aud few inducemouls foi tlie study of 
^ this branch of letters, Tlic royal Hebrew profesj^orship is 
but an*inconsiderable ondowmein, 40/. year; iigr is the, 
Arabic professorship more. They are sinecures, and obr 
tain frdm alma mater, neithc.-’lier*//.^-m ttor her/locw/a 
sacf'ff; they enter not into her coui se of lecturing in col¬ 
leges*, nor are Hebrew professorships in colleges iieard of 
now’’. They form no part •in.public examination for de¬ 
grees ; and no prizes are held out to occasional proficients : 
so that all excellence in this department has tiowed from 
the honest zeal, and unbiassed industry of private intiivi- 
duals. 

Nor is it necessary *lo mak.*' any exi.-eption^for the case 
of the genllemi’ii emjrloyed in King .larnes’s translation of 
the Rible. 'Diev weii', indeed, entertained in the di/Ier- 
ent colleges, to consult and compaie notes together; and 
provided for aftj'rwards : but lliis was a temporary matter ; 
and the rewaul imconiu cled \r ith the University. 

It is, h(>\\e\(^r, by no nieuns iusiiiuuUMl, that our li- . 
braries are unfnrnislied,—lin y aui :nnply i'nrnUhod—with 
materials for these studios ; V} say notliluj; of the priuled 
books, let ns not omit to notice, itierr me niau\ very valu¬ 
able Hebrew and otlier orienjal iVlSS. at Cuiubridge ; two 
of the most ancient are in the University and Cains Col- 


— 

» It shoalfl, however, bo added, tliat in soitio collei^c^, ilie examination 
for feUoH'bhips lakes in a litilc Hebicw , l)iit bow litU* nill do, it is un¬ 
necessary to say. 


^ In the Life of Medu, by l>r' \\\>i i»nia<ic 

of a Hebrew projesson^hipy fouifded*by Sir Walter IVItldinay, m Christ * 
College, and mother things may liavc hocu founded in 

other colleges; but they weie only ^ <i6vt of pri\atc Kiiurcs, aiid# 1 
beJievei art uowdontiant. 
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'* « • V » • * 

'lege libiarieii; aveiylbie MS. Hebrew BlKo is yi Em- 
maiiuel, as well as several Arabian, ainl Pcr/iau, with their 

I 

titles, jnd appropriate history, by Sir William Jones.* 
Cains ^College possesses several Eastern MSS. as does, 
«lso, Jesns; and dispersed in different libraries arc others. 
The Eastern i ollcftif)ii in the public library was fmriched 
by a fine cabinet of oriental MSS., given by Dr. George 

t 

Eewis, ami has been latt ly inci eased by \ )r. Buchanan, with 
many curious books aud MSS. in the different 1 inguages 
of the East Indies : a eorreet catalogue is now ffnisheu of 
all llie Eastern JMSS. in the University library. 



I 
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CHAP. VII. 


tULOLOG ICA L LITERATURE. 


This, pei'liaps, nnglit bo tlu« place for considering theo¬ 
logical literature ; but, liowever inleresling, it would inlro- 
duec more eonlroveiy), and must be more multifarious 
than .sni(s om' brevih ; besides, theological matters will be 
or<‘asiona]|^ interspersed tlnoughout this history, and in 
some ine‘asure, Ijave )>een anticipated alreadj^-,—the less, 
Iherefoic, nefid be introduci'd here; the loading theolo¬ 
gical doctrines, on whicl* the llcfunnation of the sixteenth 
century tjfrned, ht ino the sann^ as those taught by Wick- 
liirc, in tiie fouiVenlh. 'riiese doctrines being those after¬ 
wards maintained by t'alrin, h» his L\s i'itutions, con¬ 
cerning tin' knowledge of God the Creator,” and the 
kiiowhdge of God the liedeomer ha%e been since call¬ 
ed (>aKii|islie. l or ihough CaKin's Institltjoms con¬ 
tains but little new, yel, l)(;i!ig a judicious couipilalion of 
St. Augustine's works, so far*as the tlochlncs of Grace, 
Faith, Jusiilication, Sanctification, and Predestination go, 
these sevcial points were called after him Calvirtisin. He 
became the great doctor of his hge, O Ic grand homme! 


InsTitutioucs, 5cc, lib# 1 and 2. De cognitione Dei Creators, ct co^- 
nilioru’ l>ti It*shciul*l,ljc observed, that Erasmus difibred 

fiorn Calvin’s d-jetrinei», of Justifyintr Eaith, Free Will, and Predestina** 
tioii- Calvin'sMoetrinos further conuvrehendod, the tlirec divine Persons 
(Ilyposta.scs) in one God> whicliwas also the received doctrin# of the 
Church of England.^ 
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11 n’y a ancien a comparer a lui. J1 a si bicti ^itendu* I’es- 
critiirc. Solus Calvinus in THLOL'icicis >; ex¬ 
claims, even Joseph Scaligei. 

Whether Calvin was sogieal or 

r 

the fashion of the limes tp consider hiin^‘making no part 
of our enquiry, it Is not necessary to deliver an 'explicit 
■opinion: suffice it, that the doctrines maintained by him 
were those taught in England as the doctrines of the Re¬ 
formation ; and, of course,’ w'ere the theological doctrines 
of the University of Cambridge. 

The Reformed, at first, or tlie pretemled lefomied, as 



a man, as it was 


» Scaligerauaj as quoted by Mn Ut-tbuwon, in ClaudeN E&say on the 
Comyosltion^vr a Sermor^ \ol. ii- y* 2^2. 


Calvin’b InstiUiiions is a well wiitton book: biitthe insolence with 
which he uniformly treats his opponents, will now l>c oul\ thought of with 
contempt—bis bitterness towards Servotus ahva^yc with lio.ror: the best 
language he can find for those w'ho diltVred with him, is, stulti, heretiri, 
nebulones, bestim, cancs, ct diaholh in bis Commentaries on the New 
Testament, speaking of Servotns, he cails Inin Spanish dog, tianis His- 
paiiiis j and again, Institut, i, 2- c. 9. s, 3, speaking of Sorvetus’s notion 
of th^ iloly Spirit, he has, Cnjus authoiitas compesccre apad nos debet 
lafrnlus omnes mtpvri tlhus cemis. 'fhat ftc Servetus to be burnt 

ftUve, and einpIo 5 wxl as much treacheiy as cruelty in the bVisinC'^s, can¬ 
not be denied, even by tliose disposed t<i be candid towards Calvin, as 
was Jaques (ieoigc de Chau'rcpie, vn his Life of Servetu^, being an article 
ill h)S Historical Dictionary, vol. iv. Whether Servcliis wonld have 
burnt; Calwi Js more than J e.ui s,i 5 ^; from the conclusion to his book 
De Trino Dei, some might have a tiouht on the subject ^ but the death 
of Davidcs riinains a blot in the fjjaracter of Soemus.*’ Robinson^s 
Ecclesiastical Re^eaichcs, p- ()2<b Burning for religious Ojunions, since 
the writ, de hercliiO tomffurencloy in Henry IV.^s reign, was the fashion of 
the times. While OenMa was huninig Servetus for,JfeaJievin^ too little 
of aTiinity, t!io state of Btra was nun mg anolhei'* poor man for be¬ 
lieving* too much, for being a tr’thcijt. We were not behind hand in 
England: at the Refonnaticu we Inimt Arians, Bapfi&U,ondFreewiUers. 
—IJorresco referens—but these times ore past, - / * 
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the I’reuclr^fUljolirs used to call them, aiuiostalJ favour¬ 
ed the docfrihes of Cftlviu, and pra'*; - dumselves in hav- 


itig aj» good a dmnUy.as the Chart!- <d' Uoipe itself^ 
that had taunferi‘tneiTi with having ot) vt guliu, uniform be¬ 
lief. 3’lu'V-iceovdoigly puhlidietf^t of/(UVA, a 

Corpus,C()iilcasi*nvirt. ; Jlj.'se ii' ; ll Calviuistlr, and 
die coiit’essfou of lae Cburrii . / Iria^harl It ’mg one uinong 
them, it lo!l<w,s^ tluU tLc* CJurclinl was^ at the 

time, CaUiiiistlr, To this uiay he a'? what Mr. 
Collins sa}Sy and with tmih, in a dtsfonrH' of fredhink^ 
wgy that our priests, for niaii\ ^e;»rs v/.vi tin* Koforina- 
lion, M'ere {generally Calvinists or P^^-destinadans, is evi¬ 
dent from the 1iibl<‘s printed iu’jrjuien Klir/abetlds time, to 
whieh are often addt d an apoldji^y ior pmicstlnation, an¬ 
swering the common objections of Atheists, Deists, Soci- 
nlans, am] Libertines, against the saving doctrine of the 
Gospel; fnnn, , iT,c suffrage of the divlues of (ireat Bri- 
laiii, delivered Jiy them to the Synod of Dort, March J(), 
l6l{), as ihh sense of ihe Chureh of England ; where the 
live points, as they are called, are all detennined on the 
Calviuistle.al side, igrocably t(> the decisions of the holy 
Synod; ati^l lastly, from all their books, to the time of 

bislU)p Ladd^.” The Avriters dillered about Episcopacy 

0 

and Presbyterianism; but, in general, they agreed about 
Precleslinatidu. 

That this ^'fis the doelrine ^taught at Cambridge, ap¬ 
pears, not ^nly from the gi iieral tenor of the writings of 
their divine^ at the Reformation, but more parficularly 



» Quirk’s Synodicon, vol. i. chap. 2. 2G, 27. Introduct. and voL li. 
'fhe several c6'nf^£sions of the ififferftnt Aiutcbes may be »een in thU 

' ft > ^ 

work. 


^ A ibist; 


•n 





&c. p. 66, 
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from the decisions in particular cdfitroversi^, that were 
afterwards agitated in the University, and frorii several let- 
^ters among the English MSS.i^ theil^blic library, i^ritteu 
at the time of the Reformation, alTTambridgc ; among 
^hich might be nOjtiqed tliosc of Bradford, the ,iiia)'tyr, 
Cranmer, and Ridley, all of whom were 'of Cambridge, 
lind all of whose writings breathe Calvinism. Indeed, at 
the time alluded to, Frecvyillers were persecuted as 
heretics. 

From the limc''of Archbishop Laud, in the reign of 
James I. the theology of our imivorsibes took an Armi- 
nian turn. There is no evidtJicc, indeed, that James him¬ 
self ever made a formal, renunciation of his Calvinistic 
creedbut it was his interest to elevate the Arminians: 
so Arminianism gained ascendancy at Cambridge; and 
continuetl to do so through successive reigns : Uut, fintlier, 
whoetfftr peruses the al>ove Discourse on Freethinking, by- 
Mr. Collins, and Memoirs of ibc Life and Writings of 
Mr. William Whiston", written by himself, (botlj men of 
learning themselves, and of Cambridge,) will see abun¬ 
dant j^oof, tliat, be the public »:rced in an university wbat 
it may, men of learning will often choose to have a creed 
of tlunr own ; and that plnlosttphy and mathcmalics have 
a tendency to swerve from strict Orthodoxy. Notliing is 
more certa^in, than that many of the leariicd men of Cam¬ 
bridge have not shaped their conceptions to the creeds of 


* As \hat between Dr.Cbaderton and I>3. "naro, on justifying Faith, and 
Mr. Barrett’s Recantation, before the Consistftry of the.Boctors, alrea- 
dy noticed. Sec Fuller’s IJist, of p. 

^ In the famous confcrencii at Uair.pton Court, he speaks agreeably 
to wbat is calk'd, moderate Cohin,mn, f 

® In three volumes, which contain, also. Memoirs of sureral of his 
leaned friends. 
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ellheij or Ariiu|}ius ; but the general theological 

literature of i|je pliice may be referred to the live points, 
as they are called, according to the theories of one or 
other of those doctors. For the last ceiiturv, I'lee-will* 
ha^ decidedly tpamphed: accotdingly, Tiilolsons and 
Sherlocits, &c. became their favbulite divines. The 
writer, who more professedly ajid clearly stated the live, 
points, according to the system of the Arminian.s, or Free- 
willers, is Dr. W hitby, whb Nourished in the mithlle of 
the last century; aiul this must suflice fyr the Theological 
Interatiu’e of Cambridge. 



f 
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, CHAP. VIlT. 


AGE OF SCIENCE—IMIILOSOPTTY 

$ 

ANU O'rilF.ICS. 


BACON 






We must now speak of Science: for the period from 
Erasmus to Bacon, may be celled the agp of literature; 
tliut from Bacon to Xtuton, of seh u'io and phiJcw^ophy. 
And Cambridge feels a piiilc in rankiiig both Bacon and 
Newton among her sons. 

has been called the leslurer of scieuce, by rais¬ 
ing *ilf^ a broader basis, and, in Cfnifradistingtion to the 
ages whicli {)receded him in tins country, by deducing it 
from experience uuJ obscaxatioji, rathei’ than uncertain 
rulesjaud precarious inliociuationH. lie was of HViiuty 

'I'l 

College- He, at length, rose to be Lord Cliaueellor of 
England: but, from his childhood, was so generally con¬ 
versant in books, and of such comprehensive intellect, 
that queen Elizabeth, to whom he was known through his 
father, Sir Nicholas Bacnii, used to ctiJl him, when but 
seven years of age, hei young lord keeper- 

Sir Nicholas is well described by one, wito had well 
studied the characters of queen Elizabeth’s ministers, as 
an arch piece of wit and wisdom; as a genilentan and 
a man of law; and of great knowledge therein, whereby, 

p • ‘ ^ ■ * • 

together Avith his other parts of dexterity and learning, he 
was ^promoted to be keeper of the great sealsuch, too, 
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was ihe Ura<ary character, and sucli the political progress 
of the soii*j\ud both Were of Cambridge. 

Lord Bacon’s aim was. to point the readiest way tp 
universal knowledge; to shew how, what the ancients hacl' 
done, might bAr^mdered more perfect; and the human 
mind dlrectcd'^^J hew discoveries '*. * TVith these views he 
published, in IfiOo, his two books on the Advancement of 
Learning, and dedicated them to James 1. But the aim of 
this extraordinarv porformahc<*‘^ is be.st described in his 
own language. ** 1 have taken/' says,lie, in u letter to 
lord treastirer Burleigh, '' all knowledge for my province, 
and if 1 purge it of two .sorts of rovers, whereof, the one 
with frivolt)us disputations, cogfutations, and verbositie.s, 
the other with !)lind expe riments, atvl aurictikir traditions 
and impostures, liath committed m> many .sjmiJ.s, [ hope 1 
should bring in indiisliions ol»servations', grounded con- 
elusions, hpd prolitaltle invenlinns and discove#J#i^'the 
best state of tliijt prcnince.’' A few tears aftorwaros he 
sent these letters to ])r. J*layfair, Lady Margaret’s pro¬ 
fessor, to be truuslaUrd into Lati)i; but lievein he was not 
so suceessful, at llrsl, as King .James : Bacon iiotiiking 
the specimen returned him of BJayfair's Latinity. They 
were, however, traiislate.d uftet \tards by otlier hands. 

Jn the year 1629, he published l»is I. \st.auratio Mag- 
"XA, called Novum Organon, a title taken from his great 


» Observation-s on the Life of Sir Kicholas liacon, and Sir Francis 
Bacon, in Lloyd’s Statesmen and Favourites of England. P. 287 and 
600. • 

** Visum est eji|im nobis, etiam in iis quae recepta sunt, nonnpllam 
facerc moram 5 eo mmirum ut faciiius veleribus perfectio, et 

novi^ aditus, dj^tur* Sin^uIarun^ATgiimcAia ad Augm. Soietit, 

c A neat little edition of tLi^ worVyas published in 1808,^ by Mr, 
Mallet,-forJOBerly of^Ti inity CoIJ^e. 
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)>fcd«cegsor Aristotle*, to the materials of whrse w'ritingf 

he was great !j indebted, though he raised them on his 




■Aristotle, in the opinion of everyone, was ft^inost extraordinary 
tnan 5 and wrote upon aH fautijeets, tnctaphysicfl^^hysies, mathema-* 
tics, mechanic questions, physiognomy, morale, poh'ics, and poetry, 
B^c, Difi^encs Laertius tic Vitis, &c. Plnlosophorum, Lib. v. p.3234 
Kdit. Casauboni, loS4; say'?, there* v.eie 4U volumes of his, of the aiv» 
thenticity of whicij there nas no tlouf^ ; A tov A^^iOfxov tix« 

•tsTiwv, Tflt oijnt yi Many arc* lost which one wa« proi* 

bably the most valuabh* of xjoX*wv ^yoiv f^tixev?ct x«t 

ixetfTov: Th 0 ’Oorcinmeiiis ot 102 yome FiAgmcuts of this 

work were collected from arjciciit wiiteis by Isaac Cusaubon, and pub¬ 
lished. ^ 

Of metaphysic (fAcrw r^'v ^jeKiyw’v)^ as he Ci^nns Uiem, he has treated 
at Of (ir:in>uuir and Lociic, it doi'> not appear that Aristotle 

ireated, as thry have shirt* i>ccn f jriru d mb; sj steins or art s, and taught 
in the schools. The MAirks of Ai fitt»Ue, rca't^ by the Sfholasticsf at 


wrre Laliii Translations the Arabians, incorrectly 



madcjf-'^l^^^ifteii crudely wrou-^d iuto thtur own theories. 

At, and saiec, the o( h f tn various arts ot I.ogic were pub- 

Jijhed by Pamus, Crcllius, liCitius, iMoUnens, and Keeker- 

man, and after them by Ecrcci^dlciur. Of tluse, sonu; profciis to fol¬ 
low Aristotle; others, to hold lum in contempt: but as Aiistotk has 
0 

LV f _ 

not treated (Ustinetly of wrlhod, H.e kli iiislruim;nt in Logic, and as, 
probably, the Categoruis, or ViedieamenLs, \^cre not his, and as he 
never formed his Treatises into .1 syr^tem, or Art of Logic, wc may be 
often ieil into mistakes about Ailstoiie. J say the Categories were pro* 
bably not Aristotle’s, because Diogenes Laer*^iu3 mentions only one 
book of Categ 'lies, KrtT'^iyopiu^; ; cd, Dio-C. T.aeitiu.^, ut sup. p. 317: 
^whereas, the Categoiies as wc now have them, consist of three parts, 
regularly divided into chapters. Aristotle op. omnia, Vok i. Edit. 
Du Vail, 

J 

Dacon’a ,Novum Organon may be considered as levelled against all 
those several arts^ but more parlic^ilarly, against the Analytics and 
Topics of Aristotle, which treat so largely erf Syllogisms* It should, 
however, be observed, that though wo are in the habit of speaking of 
Ihdoctiov, as Bacon’s, that Aristotle also, has>< Indm'tion; 

T^swov uc* «vT4X«rai n fwwywyii tw 7v'Ahcynr^w o /^ev v«p het tw Ts 
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new as Locke was gieat!> iudcblcd to HoblJes’s 

foundation, tft«^gh he shaped his matcuals into a different 
form. Bacon, in a letter to the king, sajs, ot his*yo\ujn 
Orgaiufli, “ I hear my foimei book, of the-Advanei-ment 
of Learning, is treated in the UnlAeisities heir, and 
the Enghsh coj^^s abroad, anil tlAs the same aigu- 
inent and deeper^ 

la IGC^, lio publldied his tanioiis wojk, do vXusjmonlis 
Scientiaruni, wliicli, howovoij can soairol} b('t allod a now 
book, it bring an <.nltugonK'ni of his Aihanocimnt oi 
-leainmg, pul into u lualin dio^s; in tbo adjusting of \i!ncb 
George IJeibeit, the Canibudge poet, and IJobbos, tlie 
philosopbei ot \JabnoslMn\, ga\c tlicir assistance : wliich 
leinmds me, lliat Bacon’s piacficv was umrb imiluted by 
Hobbes, some cd \\liose aflei-wuiks wejc but cnlaige- 
inents of founer expeiinients. 

hterwry <haraiHei of Ihu on, and the uses la^'^llpb 
lus wiilnigs lia\o been pul at Candniclge, (foi Ins jpi^n^i- 
plcs have been most siiccessJuli) followed theiCj'i aie ad¬ 
mirably expiessed by an ileganl gyilus of our sister uiii- 
vei'-lty: One of the most exlensuc and iiiipioved ge- 

muses we have had iusiauce tji m oin own nation, or in 
any othei, was that of bn Fiaiuis Baron, hnd Veiulaui- 
'Hils gieat man, by an e\lraoit(jnai} foo e uf natme, com¬ 
pass of thought, and indefatigable study, had amassed to 
himself such stoies of knowledge as we cannot {pok upon 
vvilhont ama/omeul. Ifis capacity seemed tolncve giasp- 
ed all that was leveakrl in books befoic bis time ; and not 
satisfied with that, he began to stiike ont new tiatfks oi 
science, too many to be travelled over by am one manj in 

the compass of the longesl life. These, iheiefore, he 

• • • 

anpoi Tw 3 ‘hk.'i/c“iv n 7^4ict< 7<*i - Aiial^ticak 

prioia. Lib. it* C^p. S3 
\OL- I. • 
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could only mark down, like imperfect coasti'^s tm „maps, 
or supposed points of lands, to be further vliscovered ami 
ascertained by the industry of after ages, who should pro¬ 
ceed Upon his notices or conjectures 

Bacon’s new philosophy deranged'old, which, in 
truth, at least as' it'iiad been long taugl^ in the schools, 
was putting the cart before the horse, and has occasioned 
Horne Tooke to say, justly, in tlie sense he there uses the 
term, “If they give up tiieir doctrine of language, they 
will not be ablCj to.;'/toake‘ a battle for their metapiiystcs, 
the ve0 term metaphysics being nonsense; and all the 
systems of it, and controversies concerning it, that are, or 
have been in the world, being founded ip the grossest ig¬ 
norance of words, and of the nature of speech 

Bacon’s new philosophy, then, aspired to derange the 
old metaphysics and logic, and W'ith them the old natural 
ph^i^phy, the subtleties of the former being the founda¬ 
tion OT the latter. It, however, left a space open for 
a more liberal philosophy, founded in the operations of 
nature, and uniform experience. As far as logic and meta¬ 
physics went, that place was tilled up by Locke’s Essay 

•Jv , • 

on the "Human Understanding;—his inquiry being, in 
fact, a guide to general metaphysical reasoning, a philo¬ 
sophical analysis of the .principles of logic (as some 
part is of grammar), and founded on the principles of 
Bacon, e.s the more sure method oHi philosophizing 


‘ Addisnn. 

^ Diversions of Purley, vol. i. p. 399. 2d edit, 

gives this account of Syllogism: ** Syllogistnus ad Principia 
^ientiarum non adhibetur; ad pvedia Aviomata frustra a^hibetnr, cum 
fit subtilitaii natures longe impar:^’ and> «gai% *^ Syllogistnui ex pro- 
positionibus constat^ propositiones ex r£rbi9> Vei^a ubtionum Tessarm 
luntj.ttaq, «i notiones ips^ qqod basis rei.est) confuse sint, et 
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» . « 

LoAkS^u ^iook being* c\j)ellrd fioui ()\ford, found a 
more ample jyt upturn at Cambridge toi, ihougli a Fel¬ 
low of^ Emiudimel (College xeutuud to Mute a stuidy 
volume“ ugaiufet Ills Es&av, it 'loon beemne a ItM* book 
in the Unueisif^^aiid the abkst nu^taphvsu inns wtie 
proud to be its^^utu s and comine uJatois 1 laitky ** was 
a disciple of fame’s s« bool Jji, (hnJiioLs of llie Me¬ 
chanism of Uie lJunjau Mind, and of the \s-.o(i.Uion of 
fdeas, are but an ciilaigcnunt of Loi ke’s, oi lallui a 

* h 

dtcluctjon fioin it. liis Dot Mine 6f \ iljiations is ronsi- 
clcud malt hn o>vn*^; and tlioiigli ITarth) s Ouslrva- 

(tmero i rebii'i nijnl in ns qua siqn i^lruunUn, est finnitu- 

Uni/'j Itaq sjjcs c-si uua Hi hiJ i ii>n« \tM • * 

No\uin Oi innni; Lib u 13, IL 

Of thfl two wayj ot if » o|Snf bvllo I'.rii int! Indaftou, iieflbC* 
■Hheie * Ai i i ^tnii jM q loqiif* ImUutioui", ft 

quod p* I c ini iit, opus 'or l,l rnixin um mo'vcmu'' 1 a i niin'‘^aij^^Usii 
Oiili f tiM lofpMintin, o \ jufictilu p( I tiuirm lalioju ni sinipliccni pite* 
rile quidvlflin cst, cl ]ni i lun tom Ind i, »i p<n«al<> b msiaiitii contia- 
dntoria cxj>oint»u^ <t ( iisiuid. tintuin iiKiOur) ncr cMtnm rppuit* 
Atqui opus e^t <d Scuifnb ^ridiu tjouis forma (lU, qur < xpt riPntidfn 
fioUdt, ctstpiift, ft pel uN *1 s I IKS ac rfi<(tioius tl* Uitib uei cis^ano 
ootnIufHt ^^luid biTuHuiaru Mud \ fl?^^atn n Didbrtoium fim opeio- 
rum fueiit, et tnnla n a ( xttcuM it ijvnnto niaG:T'i lib n audom est 
in hoc aUern, quod mdh lantiuxi cx penf tn'ibus, s'deiiamtx 

NatuTcB vibceiibus ext.alietui ? llafuiN accoiding'y, givfs up byllo- 

giim. 

# 

a Anti-Scepticism, or ^otcb upon oacli Ch-ipUr ot E^say, 

ronceihiog Hamm rndt rstandin*;, m fiiur BooLc. Hy Henry Lee, 
B. D., foitnerly Fell ol Eaimauetl Collcf,e. 170^ 

^ Observations on Man. ^ Mr. Hartley was of Jesus <?ollege, 

c bo lar onl;^ tis the English school goes It wab taught by the Frerich 
philosophers. Seo Systeme de la* Nature par M. MirabuudL Part 
Prem. Chap. 8, 8*. Cependant^ si*noai^ voulons nous en faue une idfea 
precise, nous trouverpns que bcntjrest /eiie foyon particuhcre (j'etra 
remue, pr»pre*a certajos organes ^cs coips aniuaes, occasionnees ^ar 
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TiONS has not been made a Lecture-book ’in'hifr col¬ 
leges, it has been much read in tire l^niyersity. Or. 
Law, late Bishop of Carlisle % published in 1777 a fine 
edition oi alt Lockers Works, together with a Life and 
v^Prefuce; and the Moral IMiilosophy* pf Dr. Paley is 

• ft ( 

fruit of the sumc tree, though damagor^ in the gather- 
■ ing. 

Afi Logic (and with it Metaphysics) had been so greatly 

• «• '' • « 
taught at Cambridge, prior to the Revival ot Letters, it 

may be proper tto observe, that the Scholastics consi- 
dercd;ithought as making no use of a bodily organ, and, 
indeed, as having no connnunicalion with the body, 
'riiey ccniceived the soul to be the*p/«ce o/‘ ideat>, 
TotTof Tu;y iStwv, aud logic, Hkc, expeiimeutal pbilo.sophy, as 
having uniriu/ie/its coi responding to the third operation 
of the. mind, judgineiil, and with them comparing toge¬ 
ther those ideas, and making inferences by tlic assistance 
of Syllogisms. 

The art therefore was suppo.sed by Bacon and Locke 
to have been exercised in the schools with too many 
subtleties-and fleeting uncertainties, deduced from Ari- 
stotle, who, making it consist too much in artificial rules, 
fell short of the philosophy of tlie art. Such, indeed, 
was the authority of this’philosopher (an extraordinary 
man after all), that in logic and metaphysics he for many 
years entirely swayed the Etiglish and'Scottish universi- 


la presGiioe d’ objet materiel <jui a^it siir scs organes, dont les tnouv- 

O >*■ 

mens ou les ebranlemeus sc transmettent ou cerveau.—Dans rhomuie, 
les uerfs viennent se reunir & sc pci'Jn dans Ic cerveaii.—Jn my Poe¬ 
tics,. however, I have slated a.n objection to the doctrine of Viir-a- 

TIOXS. 

r , i 0 

V He wag Master of Peter House. 
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ties, as he did those of all Europe, till they rame to the 
Chapter of •Ethics, Avhere, having, according to the 
theolo^ of most of the .reformed chinches, eiijhraced 
the doctrine of (.IhficiKAL Six, they abandoned llie Ari. 

' * ’r’ieii Bacon came; and 
varied reading, and brilliant 
rhaps in the same man was 
there a more extraordinary; cpmbination, so rich and 
multiform—and gave irresistible \yeight to the cause; a 

* X *' 

philosopher, often too much of a polAician, and, in his 
turn, not to be uniformly admired, nor explicitly fol¬ 
lowed. 

* 

But though Bacoii^s and Eocke’s writings proceed 
upon a larger scale, for tln^ purpose of philosopliical 
inquiry, logic is still iueidcutally taught in our colleges, 
and syllogism still ‘followed in our schools. Various 
books were published on the subject at Oxford; and 
Burgersdicius was republished at the University press 
of Cambridge*’. But perhaps the best system of logic, 
or, at least, that most favourably now received at Cam- 
bridge, is little more than an Abridgment of;^ Locke’s 


stoteliaivfor aether standard 
with his powed^ thoughts, 
compositions—and never pe 


•Aristoleles primuni quasi fmidam^utuin feliciiatis, vLrtutis, delibe- 
r^tionis bons^yelelcctionis, coustihut rationem huinanaoajpcrsc puraiUi 
integram, c:t incoiTupl;'im. 

Nos itaq. quibus ex agniU veritate revelatuin est, homifum bene in- 
telligendi, volendi, deliberandi, ol agendi facultatem a lapsu priffitevo 
penitus deslitutam esse, ab Aristotelis sentoiitu de feliciiatis, virtU" 
taui ct bonanun actionun^fandanicnto rccedcrc coginrar- * 

Thesis Philosopfeica. >599* 

** Fr* Burgersdicii Institutionuin Logicarum Libri duo were first pub¬ 
lished at Leyden two or three years after Lord Bacon’s Novum Orga¬ 
non, and reprinted at Caiubridgg in 16^?!#. 
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Esssay*. This must suffice for logic and metaphy- 

* ^ < 

SICS. , 

But^ we must not close this article without notilmg the 
metaphysico-mathematical DEMON.st3ttA,TioN of the Be- 
ing and Attj ibutea o^ God, by Or. Saimiel CI?rke. It 
has obttiincd many udinircis at Camhl^ige. as a subtle, 
elaborate pei formauce; but the arguments of it 
weio fai’ fiom being approv/'d by the Met (physicians of 
his age, and were probablv not satisfactory to li'inself. 
We should remaik, that Spino/a and Muabaudhave 
employed the same argunioits to piove the eternal exist¬ 
ence, &c. of mattci, which Doctor Clarke applies to 
spirit; and, in short, Dr. Law liks shewn, that the sub¬ 
ject is not capable of Di. Clarke’s sort of leasoning, 
fiom cause to effect (the a piiori aigumeiit, as it is called), 
but only fiom effect to cause (the a posb^fioii argu¬ 
ment), Howevei, iiligion which cou&i‘>t‘. in the \enera- 
tioii of the incompichcnsible Being, God, tlial made its, 
and IS moic a mattci of feeling, than of mathematical 
reasoning, oi nutapli^sital distinction (as made in the 
schools) is little conctiiud lu the dispute. 

A woid o) two on grammai: but as we have had occa¬ 
sion to speak t*f a philosophual logic, higher than the 
meie vulgar .irt of seholastics, so here, in cuntiadistinction 
to the grammar of the schools, I must be understood to 
mean Plu^iosoplncal Grammar. Nor will the reader be 


* Dc^rican’a Logic. 

t Desicirtcb, Pascal, 1e Doctenr Clarke lai meme, ont etc accuse 
d’AtheismC; par les Theologieni^, f}e leur^ems j ce qui n’e|Dpeohe pomt 
que /c* theohgtem suhsequenB ne JauBut umgB de leurs preuves, & ne 
les dunnent comme ires valabieV Sy^teme de la Naturci Part Sec. 
Chap. f4* ( ^ 
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• * ' • # * 

suqjrfse^^o hear it sptoken of in a history of university 

literature, if recollects, that not only in our ancient 

tnonasti^ries, and colleges derived from them, tllfere were 

'r^ular grammar ^9hools % but that as lato as the Vune of ‘ 

* k * * 

Archbishop Parker, students graduated in grammar dis¬ 
tinct from as well as iu theology, or canon and • 

civil law. 

There has been an attempt at Philo.sopl]ical Grammar, 
written by one duly related to bur Alma Mater, aud it is 
in immediate reference to our own langjtage: the attempt 
has succeeded. Tlic object of the Diversions of Bur¬ 
ley (as the book is eiuilled'), i-> explained by the author 
himself in a few woi^s: speaking of his abbreviations, 
or WINGED WORDS, he sajb, “ I iraaginc H is in some 
measure with this vehicle of our thoughts, as with the 
vehicles of our bodies. Necessity produced both. Ab¬ 
breviations 'are the vehicles of language, the wings of 
Mercury,” In 'contra-dislinction, therefore, to the eight 
parts of speech, as taught ixx om ordinary grammars, 
Mr. Tooke maintains, that strictly and philosophically 
speaking, there are only tv\'o, the noun and verb; the re¬ 
maining parts of speech, he considers merely as abbre¬ 
viations of these. 

Tlic author of the Dive/sioiis of Purley lays claim 
to the notice of his Alma Mater, hy the following 
singular address*, prefixed to his book— To the 
University of Camb]rid<?e, one of her grateful 
sons, who always considers acts of voluntaiy justice 


* Monaslinwv, Lib. 1,^ 

• t 

Acad. Wist. Caiit* p. 4 7 
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towards himself as favours, dedicates this hu^me ofFer- 


mg 






It is true—the Diversions of Purley is not a lecture- 
book, any more than many other works already men¬ 
tioned \ being, ho^Ye'Jer', aecommended by plea^ of such 
filial fetdings, and being itself a performance, 

'a characierhtic work, it claims a place'in a history of 
Cambridge literature. 

We have thus traced our^ma Mater througli her dif¬ 
ferent stages of iiterary progress; througii her dark or 
obscure age, her scholastic age, her intermediate, or, as 
it is called in the Appendix to Dr. Cave’s Historia 
Litprakia, the Wickliff’ian age, (in which new doc¬ 
trines were' contending for superiority with' old), and 

.-i i' 

through her literary or lefornied age^ couun^li^iug with 
the revival of literature^ at the refoimatiun: !'we must 

r 

follow her now to her last, that is, her niathematicul age. 


» Eirccfr or the Diveisions of Purley. 2U Vol. 1798. 



C cai. \ 

» 


• CHAP. 

MATHEMATICS—DU. BAUUOW, blU ISAAC XEWTON, 

MK. VVniSTON^ \ND OTHERS, 

• 

Mathk iSIATTCS, by the ajicieuts, was called by 

eminence l/ie karuing, and diva inathesis, the divine 
mathematic^; yet not*till a late period did^ Cambridge 
University cititivati; .it, with Jiiuch devotion or success 

X • ^ 

♦ y t, 

but having,'at length, found the true avenue to it's tern- 
pie, they Uave nppr^)ached to it’s most intimate recesses. 

Though tlicro weve dotihllcss (before tlie time of Dr, 
Barrow) men of umch mallicmalicul knowledge at 
Cambridge (of whom notice \\ ill incidentally be 
taken in the proper placed vet the mathematical 
age properly commences with him: his Pra2-leclb 
ones Matlieinatlciv, being the book that preceded in 

. a — Pudi*f h‘iec vpprtjhmt 

Ei dki poims^€i et nt/U potuisin* lefclli, 

I 

Whiston goes on: et patloat nobis n(^i unmeritoj Ins prfcsertim tm- 
poribus, qnibus scicntia* mathematica.'florent alias ubiq.* et excolun- 
turj quibnsq. veram Physicani a Matliesi dtpendere imice, adoo 
cevtum et oxploratum. ^uioimo illuJ vel maxime fuit oppro|irio, quod 
jam turn ma^eniata nobis ac^deinu^i^ niinimse fuenint oura*, cuml‘)«- 
cem et ProfeUorem ipsuni Newtouiunj Geomefrarum Imjus .®vi, ne 
quid amplius jam djeatn^ facile PrineiJem, habuethtius. Pradec. Astroiv. 
Hab. Cantab. Anteloquium. 1V7 “* 



course of due mathematical inveijligatiou> He #Ss* born 
m 1630, and was appointed Master of TriSiity College by 
, Charleis II. Other eminent {nathematiciaus wert nearly 
contemporary with him, such as Dr. Smkh, and Mr.Cotes, 
of'IVinity Col lege,,'iivd *Mr. Whiston, of Cl^re 1*1 all* and 
others. But they may all he coiisidered .j |^he precursors, 
or the genuine succesors, of Sir Isaac Newton. Newton 
was of Trinity College, was born at vVoolsthorpe, in 
Lincolnshire, in 1642, and lived to a good old age, 
though all his discbverios were madi' and completed in the 
earlier period of his life. He dial in 1727. 

His great work, Naiuralis PhiloHophies Principia 
Mathematica, was first 'printed ki l687. It was the 
same light which beamed on Bacon, whjl|(^j^Sdf^d New- 
ton to his discoveries; what the fonner^'tfal^ipsred as 
desiderata, the latter snpjilied. Prior to'-fame, the 
mode of phllosophi/ing consisted in assigning to each 
sjiecles of tilings their specific, and occult qualities, 
from which all llie opeiations of bodies, by some un¬ 
known, mysterious order, proceeded: this was the phi¬ 
losophy of the peripatetics, and having been implicitly 
adopted by the schoolmen, has been since called the 
Scholastic Philosophy : tin v affirmed that each effect of 
bodies ilowed from its individual nature; hut whence the 
several natures proceedctl, they did not shew; they were 
defective 1 1 observation and experiment, dwelling rather 
oil the names of things, tliau on the thii^s themselves. 
According, therefore, to the Newtonians, whose words I 
borrow', they had invented a philosophical language, but 
could not be said to have taVigfii philosophy 



)‘^^wtoni Ptiiicipia Pbilorf^pliiae Faturaliii. » Rk CotM- 


LmRAT?URK OF TilK UNTVEBSITY. wa 

Some^ indeed, according to the statement of., the 
Newtoniansj [rtid, emerging; somewhat from this obscurity 

of mei4 words, maintained, that all mattei \\a.s of t|ie same, 
kind; and thal^aM the variety of forms, which we see in 

^ r 

botlics.. ari^^ from the mosj snnyl'i affections of their 
component : bi.il to thosi; aftections they assigned 
other modes than wliat, it appeals, has been assigned to’ 
tliofn by natiire, indulging tlicmseKes in a liberty, which 
however plun.sibli' to the inuigination, was not founded in 
reality; they conceived certain unk^iowu figures and 
magnitudes, po.sitioiis and motions of parts, together 
with certain occult lluiils, wliicli, by eati'iing the pore,s 
of the bodies, agitated them^wiih great subtlety and 
force: 'fieVe* fOpj it was insi.sted, they had Jio authority, 
from i&l^)^itipn or cxpeiiment, their theory being all 
founded j'oli'.conjecture: the JSew tomans, on advancing 
these objection,s, liad in view the doctrine of atoms and 
vortices of De.h'artes and his follower.s. Tlie accuracy 
of manv of tlioir mechanical laws and deduetion.s were 

ft 

admitted; but their .speculations were con.sidcrcd as mere 
hyiiotheses, fabulaih, said the Newtonians, elegantein 
forte et veiiustani, fabnlani tumco conciniiarc dicendum 


esse. 

Thus w'as Newton led on fo that third way of philoso¬ 
phizing, called experinienbd : he assumed no principle 
that was not sanctioned by phenomena, and fn'ln the most 
simple principles he aimed to arrive at general causes, and 
original laws: hypotheses he laid down not as sy.$^cms to 
be believed, but as Questions to he tried; and he piocced- 
ed by a ^ofolu method,•which he called analytic, ai^ 
synthetic: he deduced tin; more 'simple powers and laws 
of forces from certain select phenomena’; this hf|, called 
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ani^ysu; and tlien proceeding from those single pheno¬ 
mena to^ ip.ore general and comprehensive ftftrms, he esta¬ 
blished synthesh. Not tlint ,this way of-proceeViing by 

•* \ 

^analysis and synlliesis arc novelth^^^fey are noticed by 
Aristotle. Hut arc" the inlesiOTlO’Wcfjfhv Sir Isaac 
Newton, in his way of plnlosophizing,^nd by tlK^se he 
established a thi^ory, which w as yaid to explain and illus¬ 
trate the system of the universe. ^ 

According to this theory, then, it w as maintained, diatall 
bodies had a tciideney to gravitate, mutually, and to some 
centre; that tliey had a twofold force, one urging them to 
move forward, in a straight line, the other downward, to 
a center ; the two forces combined'foiming a ; thus 

he accounted for the motion of the and 

all proceeded on mathemalical 
nied with the calculations of algebra.* 




The other branches of philosophy, as Avell as astrono¬ 
my, were, in like manner, brought t?if tlu' test of experi¬ 
ence, and sid>jccted to inalhemulics and algebra. 

Such was die philosophy of New'ton. 

The science wbicli had been laid down by this great 

t 

man in the profouudest speculations, was opened in a 

more popular manner by olhers, particularly by Whiston, 

« ^ 

as already observed, in the public schools.—What lias 
been said above upon this subject, has been delivered 
nearly in lithe Newtonian’s ovin words; and it is not 
necessary to proceed farther; suffic.e it that this phi losophy^, 
made .up, as we have said, of mathematics and algebra, 
constitiiies now the principal disciplih^jj?^ and prime glory, 
of the University of Cambridge’. * *' 

Thus have I attempted to* lay before, th*© readers a 
short ,acc;ounl of the literature, of Ctuhbtidge. T have^ 
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V. # • # ^ 

perhjp^pl^A^It loo long on its minuter and earliest state,' 
and have been, in pjoportion, of necessity less diffuse Olp'its 
more ^vanced' and important periods; I leayp soin6- 
^hing, which I have further to say, for two sucieeding 
•’hapters. • • . 


7 
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r .CHAP. X. 


IJEINO APPENDIX FIRST TO THE fllSTORV Op UMVER 

» * 

SITV LITTiKATURE-MU. RAY, AM) J>1!. 1}ARVEY. 


This chapter is an after-thought; but an observation or 
two is due to botany; so a short a^ipendix, is added: for 
certainly, botany ought to be considered as^jtjp^~^'cle of 
Canibndge litcratuir. 

This we must conclude, on recollectin^^Pii^i|^f,'jRav, 
elected fellow of Trinity College in 1649^,^f^^i^nt from 
Cambridge, on Ins pedestrian tour through England, to 
search for plants; that he was the first who made a hor- 
tus siccus, and a regular catalogue of the plants about 
Cambridge: nor is this all. A settled professorship was 
afterwards formed there for botany; two or three emi¬ 
nent persons formerly gave lectures “ there in that science, 
and a good botanical garden favourable to the study of it 
has been provided. It is therefore probable, that botany 
was attencbRl to more at Cambridge fonnerly, than it is 
now. 

It should seem, indeed, as if there had been a peculiar 
predilection for Mr. Ray, and his fayouriti; pursuit, at 




* Particularly Dr. William Hebfrdenf, the phyBician ; And Mr- Mar- 
tyn, professor of botany, author of^a curious edition 6f Virgira Bdogwes, 
IQ reference to botany. 
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Cainbri<%e^ 1 Ray* was^a non-conformist, but the collet^e' 
strongly eolicited him, though in vain, to retain his j^-*!- 
lowship. It* set’ins, indeed, as if, with resp^tt^to him, 
jfiey r^’crsed inalters; the- usual piactire being, .that of 
those who were-removed for non-confonnilv, b\ the Uar-^ 

the vtMv porlraifs rcnioverl fiom the 
college; whereas there is a fulJ-Ienglli portrait of Hay in 
the hall of Trinity college; untl a highly-tjnished bust of 
him in the iibiaty. « • 

And [ ahi myself dcsivouf^of extending tliis appendix 
to another small article; tliis, perluips, will reqiiiie apnlo^ 

gy. For I confesS;-the discoverVj to which it refers, was 

^ ‘ 

not the result of any paiticidar studies, nor were the ox- 
perinu‘ii^/^<. frpun whibh it w as. deduced, yerhuiiied at 
Cambri(^^«rryflhide to the discovery of the eircMilation- 
of thl^bit^]^ )0til^ribed to the great ph)siciau aiul anato¬ 
mist, 

But, then, this important tliooiy threw now light on 

i 

the nature of .diseases, and particularly on comparative 
anatomy, in which are now' delivered distinct apjuopriate 
lectures at Cambridge ; and as Dr. Harvey, who cotiHrm- 
ed and proved the theory, a member pf llit- Uni¬ 
versity, and a fellow of Cains College, in winding up 
this little summary of Cambridge literature, I was im¬ 
pelled to introduce his name, perhaps, indeed, unsea¬ 
sonably, but I CQuld not so well have brought niy.two or 
three observations within the cprnpass of colh^^^ Idstory. 


. A"... -.1. - j . 



works are very numerous. In his preface to the ^isdom of 
God inthe^eation of the Wfrld, be says, “ because he coutd no* bcrv# 
God in thelffi^Tchj he thought hunselfmorp bound to do it by his wiit- 
iujfs.” His fatdouB workt Historfa Pldntaruia, in C vols, fol. was piinted 
in Ixkndon, 16 S 6 « * 
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' I .shall not attempt to state tlie subject, eit^icv by ;nain- 
taiiUJig how far the hoiujiir of Uie dl'icoviTv is lo be 
ascribed^ to Dr. Harvey, or in what {>i(/poftion or parts 
it is an iinj)roveuieul on loriuer opinions; nor K't ho\v 
the theory was proved by Dr. liarveyS'xoiieeter obser¬ 
vations and minute! o’ipeliinents on the ■anij,\ij4iboi/-onouiy. 
Some foieigners have not becji \\illlng to give oil the 
honour of a discover>/ to Dr. IJarvc) ; oilier foreigners 
have strenuously su})ported his claim'. l.i 1- prtvsuined 


* Dr. WoUon iia-s treabul of this sulti'- i, m In- fit/hchotis of a>iaent 
tjrtrl 7)?oilcrn !ear/i7ti^t XIII. anti, jd producing a f<->v pas^agos 

fiom Hippocratos, alIo\is, Uiat Ju- had a nrral of H, ai> ati hy¬ 

pothesis, but no tlislinet rde.iol it ; that iiv Tirver made It ioit lhgiblc, 
nor iH’ovcd it exponn-rnts. \U a]\o prtidi*rt's a ioAv {{uotatlon-* from 


more modern pliy■?i('i.iD's (aiitnioi Iw I)*. flaiu ^/}by v'hieh he aims to 
show how far t]joir knii’.vJodgf (mth;- oii i-Mi'. went, partioidarly 


from poor Sorvetns, in iiis hnok, oiiMvi-d. CL 
lished in 1553^ the vtry t>ot>k lur whii it in* >v>i' 


tfeUiiuiio, pnb- 
luiiMit ell *Ji'nc\a, and of 


which there is said to bo now (»nly oot* < npy i.uo.UhJo 


Dr. Wottoii, howevt'i, is not snHieU iitiy v a In-, qnotatiuii^ from 

Hippocrates, and he passes hy many remai'vabU jt.is-ages fiom olher 
ancient writeis r as lo UC saying, that Andn a^ (b'i-ajpanus (in bis Pe- 
ripatclical questions,^ cuii e is the.io thaf used the w'oid, urtuln^ 

tioHy ill that sense, he la clearly mfotdkcn. fm it is ira^d by the Gicat 


Peiipatciic, Aristotle,in exactly lhal aensoy the circu¬ 

lation i>f the blood, Ansicl. de Insoniniis^ as ipiiAod hy })ute7is,) Wot- 
ton is for ascribingthc full and clear insighi inii/ tlii-i Luihject, the prac¬ 
tical knowledge of its uses, and the actual piord of its reality as found¬ 
ed on bents, to Dr. Harvey, 

Dutens istiiorc cojdous in his Xxlractn, as well hum ancient, as more 
modem authors; he aims to reduce the honour of Di. Harvey very 
low, anj, has guen a short list of foreign physicians, who in their writ¬ 
ings have maintained, that the circulation of Ih^ bloQd was known to 
Hippocrates, and the. ancients; aw.'! he say-s, on* tlie ani^^iry of Jo¬ 
annes Leonicenus, that Father Paul cornmuDicated the Weret to F«t- 
bricius ab Aquapendente, medical professor at Padua in the iOth cen- 

“ I ^ 

fury, ayrd successor to FuUopiur. He-adds, that Fullopius discovered 
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too fcj tli£»annual Ilariician Oration, delivered at the. Col- 

N 

lege of Phv^icians in l,,ondoii, lliuf our h’nglish pliysici- 
ans sif|L' \/uh the lath r; and Alma Mu(-v U jnfnuj to ad- 
him among her more illustrious sons, '^nicu* is an* 
original portrait ttf'Dr. nat\<'-'.hi the hall of Cains Col¬ 
lege; amTli'iTadniirahli' portrait in*lcsii,s College Combi- 
naliou-rooni, said to tn' (un of Di, Ifartey''. • 

it to ffarvoy, flioi pjcdjr.iJ * m (bat llnivci^ity. ATons. 

Inquiry imlij tu. f»| tlu* aUribulcfl *o the 

cb. IIT » 

iJtlier tofi'i»D wnrt'iK ihr- crown of correct cx*pciimcut> clear 
liiowT* dj;e, ami full tfloiiu'*' i p.on to our at anatomist. Kepith- 
U-^Ik d a di'ic'-ur'^o on tht al IVankfort, in JC2S; and in IfiGI 

v/as Tc-pubii'ihcd at Motu Cordis ct »Sao- 

cnii'i'', bchiii: the /'* an VhirU bis theory is found 

f^t\, it it accompjiiii :1 n'-'b i l,i, >, by-m cinincnt l")utch physician, 
fJr AhdKtiiS SvH'ius. .‘n ^\y :> i.iu M di^/ret. paiu-j^yiKMl, together tviUi a 
treatise by-^iinithei, in I,h. tir fbuli, m i)u* same strain, dedi¬ 
cated to Dr. Harvi}, , ai'-* i’ in Vlioquimn to tin* readcu*, Dr< Back 
fpcaks of .Harv'.y, aj CbcDkiliom . ‘-au unii- Autinue. 

Harvey's Cxerod^iljoiu ' ‘O’ <.luu AuMialnm), wore tirst pub- 
hshC’d during hi^ life-turn, i(\ tb. Nr.-rAc r.ut, ms conttrripoiary at 
C’ajnbridge: and it i-. ‘ 1'.ir li'un Uaiivey*.s iiluniable preface, thit he 
pursued the great principb-^ of Thv-jOii and New ton, ,thw foundatiou 
of science i yet was IumioI backward to acknowlodi^c his obligations to 
those who pmcciled iilin. Id iie, iicrrt,*’ rays he, “ aliorum, qni in 
hoe negutio mill! facc-m piietnicruntf insi&to vcstigns ; tornniq. (quoad 
licuit) utor verbis, pt»t i.ajtcus aulein Aristoteltirii CK antiquis; ex re- 
centiorihus vero Faljiicunn ab Aquapendente. sequor; illiun tanqnaru 
dneern ; htinc ut PrieiuoHairalorein.'’ This cunous bo»?, illustrative 
occasionally of his great doctrine, the &ircu]atiun of the Blood, was re* 
publislied at Arasterdam, in 1051. 

»TheCoUegeofPhysicfens in London,—so high a value did Uioy put on 
Dr, Harvcy^Works,--j-publi 0 hcd^ar^fidition of them in 1707 : and they 
possess a fine original portrait of him, by, Theodore Jansen ; to whk’,b> 
tliatin the Combioation-room of Je^us Colfege bears a strikinjf r^setn* 
blance. 

volt I.. 
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CHAP. XI 


ftilLLCTIONS ARlSlNCx lRt)M IHl- PHEtlBlNG CH^T 

r 

TEU, BKING APPINDI\ IJ—VRLSLN 1 S’! ATE 01 

THE PROFESSORSHirs. 


IN attempting to'jtatc williui ImuN, which aife uecessaii* 
ly s>o (irciimiscnbed, the rise andprogitss of hteiatuie and 

• f 

philosophy, in this aucitut and learned institution, 1 ha\c 
engaged, 1 peiteive, in an arduous undeitaking; and have 
endeavoured, theiefoie, to supply a lark of ability by addi¬ 
tional industry to makr up for bitvit} ol tune, and nar¬ 
rowness of limits, by calmness of attention, and comprehen- 

r 

siveness of pkui. It should jje lecollected, that 1 am not 
a piofessor, but an histonan, and that only on a small 
scnle: coirectness, not depth is leqiured- icadcis must 
look for a summaiy, not a detail. To speak ingenuously, 
I fell on fjhe subject almost insensibly, at fiist, and ad- 
.vanced grf dually without system, seiislm sine sensu, 
till, at Icngtii, 1 found myself willmi an enchanted circle, 
out of .«'hich there was no escaping. 

Had 1 not made one general appeal to the rider’s in¬ 
dulgence, 1 should have found oc< asion for a^ardcular 
one here: but a candour that is not puciile, acts with 
riousuiss; and a judgment," winch is not int^pemti^^ 
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be tdnperai^ witK canc}t>ur; and fo appeal to any other 
species of c^ndous, or to any other species of judgment, 
would tiiflhig. Let it f-uftice. I piv,, eed to general 
•-■iiibservations. ' ‘ < 

It is easy to condemn or to admire in the gross, 'fins is* 
the folly'^ weak minds, the disease of indolence, the*' 
self-idolizing affection of conceit and vanity. 

Some years ago, the dispute concerning the supciiority 
of the ancient or modern learning v^as a popular topic. 
In the reign of Charles ll. when l]ie Koyal Society 
was established, Stubbs and Glauvile, and bishop Sprat*, 
compared the old and new philo.sophy, more particularly 
in reference to the state of that bkstitntioii. In France the 
question was examined on a huger scale, in weferenre to 

t 

the full of science. A.s the Itoy aJ Society originated 
with Oxford Wen, the question at first was discussed prin¬ 
cipally by tnembers of that University ; afterwards, it was 
taken up by writers who were members of tlie University 
of Cambridge. Sir M'^illiain Temple w’as for giving the 
crown to the aneient.s ; JJr. ^Votton more generally to 
the modern.s; and Mr. Baker thought there was not over¬ 
much among either, or that f\e should have known bet¬ 
ter where to find it. Allusioi ^ have already been made 
to the two last. Bacon, loo/ we liave seen, had some 
years before, not so nnicli lioldcn the balance of compari¬ 
son, as given souietbiug of weiglit to that scale, where 
only it could be useful. And it was rather by^he point¬ 
ing out of defects, than dwelling on excellencies, that he 

improved philosophys^ ^ 

In an bis^torian, eveiv thi^is not requisite. He may 
content himself wiU* a less arduous, less inviduous task,. 


* . * 

» Bishop Sprat wrote * History of th^^oyaj Society. 


See pa|t2<il. 

i 


m Of jveb^ity, 

r * ^ ^ ’ 

fliat ot^ stating facts : find be his, private judgment l^what 
■*it may, public facts ate of the natwe of ^gcneralK(,ap- 
peala; ft»r'll»e occasjona! inlet ferences, actuale-ji^ablish- 
' ‘or.even experiments and attempts, made withilK 

u yuttvcrsity, by those of their own body, and by royal or 
Ovate* patiouagc, ought to haye, and witirtacnvidiials, 
lat least, will ha ye, their piopcr authority. 

’ll might have appeared, perhaps, ralhfi popular to 
bti»g the <|a^:sdon, concerning litei-alure oearir home, 
by enquhing, wliivh of tho two Umvcisitico, Oxford oi 
Cambiidge, hdd most excelled. Fot thcic is a spnit of ri> 
valry, whtyh ijr woiit^to pervade societies, as well as indi» 
viduals : and h®" "who gratifies an academical propeflfeity, 
might, plausibly eneugh, piesume on some prejudice m 
his favour. But on the other hand, those dissatisfied 
with the question, Winch is the most .maent IJuiveisity ? 
nedght not have been v\aimed by the othci, \A hich is the 
excellent'' They might have inaintained, that the 
‘^didle tiutli cannot be on both sides of the question, not 
on either, tbbugh something ol the truth might ] ^nd that 
^ both Univei shies ht*#e had dtfvetJ, both too have had 
excellencielt ' 

it has b^on insist^ on, by sevcial members of this 
University, as a sort of finjftlameuul in a literary society, 
l$|^}tQ restrain' should be pitt on die hiunttti undei stund' 
ing. It if ttiamtipned by uthefs,'lhat uo lesfiaint has 
been laid neie^ and I afn'gJad to hear it. Where should 
we have found Bacons ftnd 4 Srevvtons,*»and Bentleys, if 
tlieii understandhigs had been held in Icadii^-striugs, by 
an obedience to die faneies%'''f,pfrcc6ding'‘ages ? . 

We hive taken a short vie'^ of out dark and ages 

of Utej^tnre in liie Uiiivei’^ily. „Thiy are hfipn 

•of Cambfid|;e, but of 'Oojhen, who nasvit |^s« 

i it. Sf i 4 
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age^" Coinbridge hjd but drcatnci and drones, 

Th<il'e was ainjj^lp'ioom for the en^aticc of «uccec^mg 
^hUostl|)hers; but Cambridge ahvaj's liad ib {freat^ aod 
wise, and good luen. In Systems of scicnte, fat^j; 
io catUd^^ctC: are manj spaski of jmtli, which;, 'wh'et| 
clicitejJ, may be touenutrated, and bi come tlic of* 
future ages. Let us liead manfully^ but uot ScomfnHy^ 
over the sepulchres of our aneestois. Eut'on notoiilv 
unproved upon the wiitiiigff of the Jintdenti?, but, asTafefOie 
observed, wait gieatly imlebled to theav a the doctiine of 
New foil was uot unknown to Bmpedocl^a, P^thftgoras, 
Plato, and Austotle**: b} tiavelling more eastwitrd, we 
shall find many doi tiiuc'*, deriw'd more modem, 


^ Thus, in tiu foim<\U m f>l Uu voiirt, 'J lnl^u^ tha Loq^iaii, w made 
by JMato, 10 aiiintun Hu' too po\ins »nd g’ravitatiOD 

imposed by t^ie Ofrinej-»ns ot Natme, td Jo 

HnttTiifvj TKi rrejT-fj^ xtf* rus tw ETf£w it kai ^vir{Mn^9^ zAfFim^ o.^ 
f/t TttJ gtaf'w tviEJCtjvet'^o ^oyo 5’ fyrt jutr' 

IT, Xoyu.f AfiTu my Tor ' iig-a^Ay^wc ,jc*j «yio» a 

tfitt <U^ lAJV, (TbyEr^xn pl iton. < )p. 1 <hi. Steph, Voi. 2. p. 'JO, DO, 1 ror))^r 
spioting tJJe oilier auHiontios* they nuy be &<en in Dutens at 
8.S,ih 0, Thougb Uk\, uf copied ni(4rt^p5Cllv, yet it wilF be weft frOlU 
them, that thy of uimtisdl bvitatem, if tint, isAO modern 
* 0 Neiy> the demonatiAtioas and cvplatiatwhs oolj aie ne^ npi is the 
tomous problem of Kepler’^, Ui rcHation tomepl inets coneevamg 
vcTSC proportion ofihe (piatitity of msflter, ard the square Of its distance, 
ppr-iffOUW NewtQn haie claimed these as vHw dist‘o\eiit.>, hoy^t^er 
^oiUfi moderus haie to talk. See the authmitiCA ol the andenta 

on these aubje^^^mittcd and congrpyd by aiw/Maclaurai fu 

t>utens as abos c> «. 


'fhat some other if the modem tUcones, claimed aediiiico^euts by 
the moderns, were knuwif to the ajxoifittts, see dearly showiviu PiiuvV 
Natural History, lib. 2 « % ^ ^ 

• * ^ 

VltnbjnepaAtealarly allude to tiEEcHot^tiinedf Mthffi, as ttxnmi^incd 

ijr ibi Obeldsean^. Sef Stanl^n Hist* Phiibtoph. Orient by Le 

jOltec. fHh I# 2^ pap. xui# xiv^ and vast xoyM, irbiCh, \^ethcr 

(enulne or eome fragmei)|U of theiyjtincicni philq^oimy. 
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ami in oiir schools at Cambridgef'we still maintain many 
' points which the old schoohneu maintainpd long befdtc \ 

Blit, who will pretend to dpny that advances and inj- 
provements have been made ? Ages of ..ages of learned 
men cannot have sneceeded each other, e.-^ijyjuid in calm 
'^studies, without acnulring something from thosf who 
'went before, and adding to the common slock : and in 
our own University many cjrcinnstances have favoured 
improvements. At the revival of literature, somcihiTig of 
liberation from a' superstitious adherence to authority 
gave greater scope to theological enquiry; an extended 
acquaintance with languages, opened a wider lield to cri¬ 
ticism ; an increase of li^ht, the discovery and improve¬ 
ment ill useful iiLslrhments and mai liines, all have aided 
ex])orimcnls, developed new facts, and enlarged the regions 
of philosophy. That advances have been made in alge- 
bra and geography, v-vlio will deny? VV^e have bicn break¬ 
ing oft from oM laws, and ijie authority of great names. 
But custom stands still; ami reformers, in their zeal, 
sometimes go back. 

But let us now leave the higher grounds, and jiroceed 

Cl ' 

ill the molt* humble path of public encouragement, re- 
gular prosecution, an^ gradual improvement. This is 
the more popular way, as it will exhibit a short view of 
the literature of our University, in actual practice, and 
in modern time. To point out some barren .spots, too. 


, » Fraijconis Burgersdicii, &ive Methodus Deilftitiomim fet Contro- 
veraiiarum Jjugd, Bat, 1(527. Hac de caii&a AiilSiorcscitavi non antiques 
illos (^riecos^ Arabas, et Latinos Int^rprete^^ AplivocBsium, Ammoniumi 
Philof^punij Siinpliciiitn,Themisti\int^ Avicennam, Averroeui, Boethiura, 
Thomam^ &c. qui autoriUtem babeni ab antiquitate; sed dootoves, 
€onimbjricen6i.‘s, Zat>arenani, PtVeriun^ Toletximy aliosq t nOTOsSetip- 

quibus ducere aoktis prima Imeameiita Pbijoaophiae* 

a* 
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may* lead some liappien genius to useful speculations uiiti 

prcyects of ^mproveinenti 

^ Tolipesik directly to facts, no one can doub^, that tfie 
attention of the literati at Cambridge has been mow steadi** 
ly directed to various branches of literature, by the foynd- 
ing of professorships in Hen. VlW.s reign: that is ony 
of the more memorable epochs, n hence the present 
establishments in our University may be dated. Other 
professorships succeeded tln'm. Thomas l^ucas, Es<p 
in ICiG.'J, founded a professorship, which has been tilled 
by the most eminent mathematicians. Of these, Sir 
Isaac Newton gave no public lectures himself, being 
wholly occupied in his mathematical researches; but Mr. 
Whi.stou, bis successor, aimed to ycndorJiis researche.s 
popular, by giving lecluros in the public schools, as it was 
formerly wry eoiainon to do. The present Lucasian 
professof,- is Dr. Isaac Milner, master • of Queen’s 
College. 

The Plumeau professorship was founded by Dr. Plume, 
in 1704, and superadded the great desideratum of experi¬ 
ment to demonstration; as now illustrated by Mr. Vince, 
formerly of Sidney College. 'Flic Plumc&u lectures are 

accommodated to the matln'matical studies of the Uni- 

/ 

versity, relating to mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, astro- 
iny, magnetism, electricity, and galvanism. 

The Greek and Hebrew professorsliips, (those fotuidcd 
by Hen. VIII.) had, front tli^ir origin, no dfA^iht, a libcml 
tendency; but«as the salary continues the same, as in the 
Founder's reign, (merely £40. a year), we m^t not be 
Sjurprised, if tl^e labour^ them does not increase; and — 
Iftat they bave been fou mapy )<ears Ctmsidercd aa only a 
ifether in the cap. (Mr, Righard Porijoi), the late Greek 
proffissgr, once meditated to deliver a course of'lectures 
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^ ft 


^ f 

on Grcc’k literature). The AnJjic wo haVo seen in 
,u similar prodicaineiit; but with this ch^Vercufe, it caunot 
boast a lYryal Ibuiuler. It was foundod by Sir 1^1011139 
'Adams,* Bart, in l6'i2. The present Hebrew professor' ■ 
is Hr. Lloyd; of Greeky Air. Monk; ofArabic, Mr. 
•.Palmer, * * ’**' 

t ... . , . t , 

t Divinity has dilferent piofessorships, that take differ¬ 
ent directions, while to each professor is arsigned his ap¬ 
propriate employment. The present Alargarel profes- 

4 

Hor, previously to \\ib Hppointmeul, had added somethiiig 

to the stock of tliH Kngliyh theological student, by iutroduc- 

* 

ing the criticisms of the New Testament of an eminent 
(xermaik professor^ cmisujcrably increased hy his own ; 
v^ Idle the R<;v-. Mr. Mulse found ne>v employment for a 
cinns'i’iAJJ ADvocATlt, (hv his will’, April '21, 1792), 
whom he appointed to reply to any current or popular 
objections (ff Atheisls or Heists against the ’Christian 
religion. John Notris, Esq. also, founded a professonship 
for divinity in 170y. The professor is Air. Faw'cet. 

The p. jfessorship of natural and experimental philoso¬ 
phy, founded hy Air. Jackson, in 178,1, embraces chemis- 
Iry; but iheie is also a dislinci professorship of chernis- 
trj, founded 17 Id. T]^,present professor, by applying 
machim-s formed hy liis own ingenuity, has given the sci¬ 
ence. a new direction in the iJIustraiion of the arts and 
nmnufacture.j of this country: aii0 the professorship of 
Alineralogy,* founded by the'Urnversity in 1805, has, under 
the direction of Hr. Clarke, in like manuer enlarged the 
sphere of mineralogy, illu.strating by oit many points in 

c 

» JntToduction tn ihe N* \\ by J, translated with 

notes, &c. by Herbert Marsh, 

A plan of a Coars&Qf Lectures^on and Manufactures, &c. By 
W F«iri4i,M.A. &c. 1796.' ' ’ 
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Lufal archiU-^tuic., :nul hrulpfuro^ with other 

^-hraiichftJ uf JiteraH tTc may, j!ido*e(l, be said (o have 
fyniiec* the |>rofe‘'SOA^dii}>,^ hefon' it^ i’omiJation 

<ira\vu up *’ svli^dwis ]ec(iirt*^', aiul jjiiuluced uiiiiendo-; 
^ieaJ spf:v miens, iu reb reTu’<'!■.* uliic^i llie professorsFiip 
was foiiuticcK '^risciv aiudlur proleKsorship of iniuey 
lalojyv iliat was founded prior to diis, vi^* in 17'-I4, by 
Dr/ V^'oc)d\^ aid, 

• c 

I'lnie are some not professors, but one 

forineriy a eolh. n<‘ tiuor, anndiei, ajr present, rhsahng 
in (he I’nivtrsiiv, vJio iiave eno’oavourod to present new 
theoiies, or ruh^s lur piaeliee to students in the 
sciences of a^(^ononii and eJgehra; difFerent somewhat 
from (hose geiu'ndly received; the toriner, proposes to 
alter the language uf algebiu; IntU'r, to iidrodma' 
less of gtoi^iotry into its calculations, and suggests the 
vlcsideratuni of an oliscrvalorv hir astruiioiiiv; Ccudi aiin- 
ing, in general, fo improve the science, liiuiigh each takes 
-i different ground, and Jtas in view u diftcrent .spccilic 
object. Let others dt^teiniiue the result; mine is only to 
-tate tlie fact < 

* • 

Tin; Mmleui Trcali-. s oil AlKcbia, m bucco'.tjon nitli tUoso of MaO. 
Jaiirin and Saiindors-on nuiic generally read in ibo T iiiversitj', are Mr. 
Wood's Elements of Algelna and jfr. Ttridge’-. Elements of Algebra. 
Mr. Thomas jMannmg, also, an ingenious man, engaged now in some lite- 
lary inquiiies in Clnha, publiihed .an Jntvoduetion to Awthmctic and 
Algebra in J79ti. The Treatise on Alg*;bra, alluded to irithc text, was 
published by Mr. ■Williarn Freud; in ronneetion with whom, should be 
mentioned Mr. Mascrcs, Cursitor Baron of the Exchequfr.as myntaining 
the same theories, no Cifmbridge professor, indeed, but on^of its old¬ 
est members, and well-known, b y^is writings, as an eminent mathema¬ 
tician ", InM), Frend’s Evening Amusements for 1813 and 1813, will be 


b Barop Maseres is the first who obtained the CbanccHor’a in 
1755, and \i still livintf. * ^ 
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We must not pass over the prftfessorship df civil law. 
The Roman imperial, or civil law, founded in the more 
, pleasure*©! the prince, at a time when Rome hatK^lost ^s 
.liberty, never properly suited the taste <of our British an^ 

^ f * 

cestors : every oiie^kuows, how strenuously oiir barons re- 
^stated its progress: Nolmniis Leges Angliae mutari/^ 

We wall not that the law^ of England should be chang¬ 
ed and the civil law has not been studied much in the 

t * 

Universities since the reformation: the study of the 
canon law was prehibited by Henry Vlll. and it is wor¬ 
thy of remark, that the same pow'cr that j)r<ihibited the 
study of the canon law, established a distinct professor¬ 
ship for the civil 

The late Bishop Haljifax, professor of civil law in 
1770 , published his lectures, delivered in the course of 
his professorship ; and Dr. Jowell published his plan of 
lectures in 179>'>- But oiir lecturers on civil law keep in 
sight the common law : and slid further," to confine with- 
in due limits the civil law, a profcssorsliip, exclusively for 
the laws of England, was founded by the University as 
late as 17RB- The prestail professoj is Mr, Christian. 

But after all, Cambridge is not the proper place for 
the study of the law : and Sir .lohn Fortescue shew.s the 
reasons; tlie principal of which, in his time, was, that the 
English laws were to bo studied in three languages, the 

found what alluded to in the t«xt on Astronomy ; and in the Preface to 
Mr. Woodhont-e’s Filcnients of Astronomy, what relates to an observa¬ 
tory. V 

I ^ ^ ‘I 

a diijunctioncs Regix ad Universitatem Canlabrigix Iransmissac, ac 
per Magistrum Tho, Cromwell 5 I^^egis Visitatorem gencralem et 
Vicf^^^erentetn ac Vniveraitdtis Caticeliarinm adinvent^e An, 27 Reg. 
Hen. VIIL Hare'? MSS. T^e civil and canon lav bad generally 
assifiteh each other ; “ but here the study of the canon law fs pjohibited, 
and'S. Gre(k and Lectin lecture founded at the expense of the Uni^, 
versity,'^ Dr. Parris*® note in loco. 
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- * <**' * 
Latift, Uie* Norman French, and the English; whereas 

the sciem'>‘8 jvere cnily taught in one, the EHglisli: another 

was, tl^t studejits should be ’sear Londoii. Ilt^-e are the 
• • 
inns of couit ■: hence llie expediom y of having* proper 

colleges, hostles, or inns ot lav , hi the gieut city. • 

So again, with respect to ;,hys!< , th.tie is a distlnc/ 
prof' ssorsliip founded for it by Ileiis y VIII. though (itS 
Miiiwy being only £40 a %eai) it is hitivS more than honor- 
luy ; uiul ,inothur tor anntomv, fouiidu 1 Wy i!ie Uuiver.Mtv 
in 1707; yet Ciimlnu^;^o has never licen considered as 
the proper place for the medietd or aualomical stiKleut. 
The proper place is a yreat city lilve London or Edin¬ 
burgh : and, witliout, tonchinjs on-tho Jn.st(»*' of those 
eminent men of tlu' latter city,^ in llitt mediPul profession, 
(which iKmt-ver comnicm es but lute,) we need only coin- 

^ 9 

pare togctbtr the population and local circunislanccs of 
the two ]Mac(\s, hu' the reasons on which the superior 
medical advantages of them o\er Camhiidge depend; for 
numerous crowded hospitals, and other jmbJic institutions, 
must always furnish materials for lectures anti experi¬ 
ments, wduch cannujt be supplier! in a town comparatively 
small, and with a single bospltal. The piescnt'Hegius Pro¬ 
fessor of physic is Sir Isaac Penninglon: of anatomy Sir 
Biisick Harwood, who delivers lectures on comparative 
anatomy. 

Other professorships, lectureships, and fellowships, (I 
mean the travelling fellowships,) might be ^nentioned. 
For sinecures, as such, I make m> distinct head : where 


II Fortoscue tie Laud. LL An.i^, cap. 4^. In addition, and in* some 
measure, in contradistinction reasons assigned by Sir John 

Fortescue, why the municipal eormnon'law was wot formerly studied 
in our tTnivereities, Blackstoiie mentions the chaaacter and offices of 
the clergyf frho were canonists, and civilians ; and through theif attach* 
ment to the see of Rome, no friends to^ the cjimmoii law of Eeljland* 
Commsmtaries, &c, on the Laws of England, Introduction* 
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we do not absolutely approve, wtf are not prepared 'posi- 
tively to applaud; and men unqualilted to. reform, are 
sometimes as little Inclined to condemn. Led t^en tl^ 
arguments stand, as they are urged, in.all their force,— 
thSt Universities s|jould. possess, in certain ^ascs, the 
'^eans for bestowing on merit benefits witliont services, 
‘as well as of remunerating services with merited ease 
and dignified relreaL But without obUi;dingan opini¬ 
on, it is sometimes not out of })lacc to state Jaeh, and 
facts well known ajid public, it cannot be impertinent to 
repeat. :5. 

The high character of Oxford for oriental literalnre, 

superior to that of Canibiidge, has been already mention- 

% 

ed. It may be. fiu^her remarked, that Oxford eujoyst 
wdiat one of onr Cariibridge Jiterati notices, as we have 
seen, to be a dcslderatuiu in this University, 'an observa¬ 
tory for astronomy. Oxford also has a pror'essorsisip, 
(and it puglit to be made of some consequence to Euglish- 
men,) Saxon professorship, nut possessed at Cambridge. 

The Scotch Universities have gained reputation In 
their lectures in'’Polilical (Economy. Cambridge makes 
no distinct professorship for this imjiortanl branch of 
science; those which approach nearest to it were deliver¬ 
ed, as lectures, by a tutor in his private college®. T.liis 
circumstance of there being no' professorship for this sci¬ 
ence so impressed a late tutor of^ueen’s, that he pub¬ 
lished a judicious syllabus of lectures, professedly on po¬ 
litical leconomy, with a view to giving a course of public 
• ^ 

lectures 


Dr. Palcj^’s Lectures on Moral i^uiloi?opby. 

t, - a?-' 

^ A Syllabus o¥ Abstract of a System of Political Philosophy; to 
which it,prefixed a Dissertation^* recommending that tlie slndy of poH-i 
tical economy be encouraged in the University, by a coMric of 
lectures. ' By Rooert Acklom irtgram, B.D. 170P. 
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ItAs 'SveU-\novi'n, tlirm Edinburgh has a distinct profes¬ 
sorship for agriculture. How fur the iniprovi inents made 
iy agricttUure, may be, in any measure indcotrd t(/thal pro¬ 
fessorship in the \j’ay of science, or to statistical and agri¬ 
cultural Surveys, m the way rif rAisetRation, let others de¬ 
termine : buf improvements in agnculture have, as al^ 
know,* been made in Scotland. Cainbritlgeshire, too, it is* 
welVknown, is an ngricullnral county; and certain pro¬ 
fessors have, no doubt, in llieir lectures, with propiiety, 
assigned agriculture its place in their jourse of lectures. 
But Id uot ignorance .smile at scientific farmers and pro¬ 
fessors of agiiculture. ho knows not that agriculture 
ch'lives Its surest nitons, it.s-i)ui>it lu-'Uunl iiuproviments, 
"uul stendu st supporiN, troui scleuco rV ** 

Tliut the ruivtT.shy of l^Aiurd sltotiicl havoaSa\ou pro-"^ 
N ssorshi]>, licid Caii 4 bridj»e not, as jusi oJi.sei v(^d, is a cir- 
^iiuustaiKH* which some might choose to duejl on with pe¬ 
culiar emphasis.* lively one, too, wil! rceolI<*.ct whut at- 
iention llu; French have paid to the study i)f iH'eiV own 
language, from the lime of Caidiiial llichlieu, under 
whose auspices \uis founded an -icademy, eveluslvely, for 
the study of the French hnignage'^: now lAe Saxon is 
in fact our own language ; it was that spoken by 
our English ancestors, and into that the greater part of 
our words, and our gvmnmar, may be resolved. Coiise- 
cjuently, in inquiries infe the genius, analysis/ and con- 


a Recueil cirs llavangkies prouonccos pur Mossitnui, de 

\ 

Fia09OV5«, daoa leuis ifeccplions, c.t mi d'antrea occii^iolis, djjpuis 
restablisscinent de PAcaderhie pivstent. Par Jean-liaptiste 

CoignanLrt .Monsieur Charpentier, o»f of.thf acatlvudciaus, in hii> ,ad- 
ascribes the perfection of the French pocti^y And eloqueuct! to 
this institution, and, conformabiy to fhat ides, wrote his Treatise dr 
S^*sx$e]leucGhde U LVngue FranvS's, 
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struction of the English langua^ef and into our locai* cus¬ 
toms, and national antiquities, as well* as ouv history and 
^ laws, a knowledge <»f the Saxon language muA briti^ 
yvith it undoubte<l advantages; and, peihaps, never from 
th^ English press isy'^uod'a bor!^, better entitled on many 
Recounts, to the attention of Englishmen, ^than Bishop 
Wilkins’s edition of the Anglo Saxon Laws. 

The language itself, too, is copious and expressive 
Should any. one affect to treat it as monotonous and poor, 
he should be clismirised for more correct information, and 
W'holesojuc cliaHlis^ent, to nn English lady, \vho wrote 
a very useful Saxon Grammar^*. 

J cannot help aiidiiig ’wliat foll/)\v.i on this subject. 
In I}aker^i MSS, ^in, the British Museum, are some 

f 

papers rcli tive to a Saxon j^ofessorship. From several 
letters of Sir Henry Speltnan, the antvquary, copied from 
MSS. in the public library at Cambridge, ii appears, 
that a few years before hi? death, he inediiated to found 
a Saxdii lectureship ; and tliat eighteen years after tf.-; 
establishmsnt of tlie Arabic lectnresliip, by Sir Thomas 
Adams, Lord ’Mayor of J,.ondon, funds were appro¬ 
priated by Spelman for a Saxon one. The order of 
the senate may be seen among Baker's Papers, signed 
by the Vice Chancellor; and part of an introductory 
discourse to the University. The following i.s the title : 

“ Oratio e't Specimen in Britarino-Saxonicam Praelcc- 


» See a Treatise on Languages, and ouc profcbsedly on the Ei^glisK 
Language, iaQi^iniden’s Remains. 

^ Preface to Dr, ifi^es of tbtj^irhaients of Grammar for the 
Englisb‘Saxon Tongue; by Ehz* Elstob. This work is grc^inded oa 
Dr. Hickes’s Gvadiffnaticu Anglosax. in his Thesaurus Linguarutu Septen*- 
trionaliiim Ebtob handW^^s tho^K^ who affect to treat the Saxoiik 

language and antiquities contemptuou^y with great smartqess- 
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tionein, ausfriicus honori^ilb viri Duinini lleinici SpeU 
main inchoatam, datum ct habitum in Convenlu acade^ 
mjcoruA omniuih ordinuiu in .SchoUs ji>:ii> consultoruin 
, ab Abrahamo Wbeloco.” 

ti t • 

All Oiatinif and Specimen towAds a British Saxon^ 
Prelection, begun under tlic auspices ol' that .honourable' 
gentlpman, Henry Spclinan; given and delivered at a 
uieetiog of the academics ofalf ranks in the law schools, 
by Abraham Wlielock. ^ 

The Oration and Specimen are very short, abrupt, and 
uiilinished, ending ivith—cajtcni dcsidcrantur 

And here some readers may cjill to mind, the profes¬ 
sorship (founded by Geo. I, in ]'724j,^ of Modtiin His¬ 
tory, which in the hands of .^Ir. Gray, was inefloctive : 
this is mentifmed not to censure Mr. ^iray, but to ap¬ 
plaud the piescnl professor, Mr. Smyth. Mr. Mason 
bus undeitaken Mr. Gray’s defence. It appears, there 
were some difficulties in the svay, which I'd!-. Gray could 
not easily surmount; and that after all, had he lived, (for 
he had great scruples on the sid)ject,) he would, most 
probably, either hiiv»; given •let tnres, or resigned ^ the 

professorship. 

The circumstance has been inoni particularly mention¬ 
ed, to shew, how establishments, tliat may have been suf¬ 
fered to sleep awhile, may b(* brought again into effect. 
For under the, management o? the present professor, 
the department of modern histoiy is become, not merely 
effective, hut of higluconsideralioii. 1* , 

It is obvious to remarh, Alma Mater has no.proles- 
sorship fOiT th /3 fine arts. wAincjently^ in ibc inonastericsj 

^ See Mr. Gtay^s last Letter to Mr. IW^json, with tile observations of 
the latter oa fty at tk^ end of JVDisjn*? Menioiri? of the Life aiid*W^rit- 
loji of Mr. efray. , * * * « 
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Art took her seat near Sciehoj. What 'there v,*^as of 

V* 

painting was executed principally in naona^teries. * The 
NormaiV divines were generally architect, who MudiecLto 

y 

rival each other, and sometimes stioye to outvie them- • 

t 

sfelves, in their churches of nrassy, curious, elaborate 
workmanship. NtuVs weie limners: and tKe finest Gothic 
' buildings \v^ic dt signed und supeiinteiu'ed by luonks and 
abbots- 

Bul as Ijcicnco uxtuiidud her viuavs, shu iiu. her 

4 

stores, and wtml^i not admit t>r jnninursbip. Ah lias, 
therefore, provide^ for (mmscH' elsi'v\liere. Sh*^ ■ 

royal, acadeulies, and tlio gioat city, uheic ntuneious 
paintings of the best ii!:).st( )s, .lud, models (it the antique, 
abound; where rivalry stnmdates to exrelleiu i-, aud es;el- 
leucc may look for tile'pnbjic. paiionage, 

But though Miller 1ms no prch.-ssMships of the 

arts, she is not wiihoul exquisite models ; sKe can shew 
but few huc'paiiiling.s; Iml sin*, onn of iho gwuidcsl 

dwplayof public buiidiugs in Knglaud : she hus a few \Gry 
exquisite biVsts ainl inaguificent statues of her sons ; and 
some of her beyt modern Iniildings were designed by her 

t 

own members. 

Carnbiidge possesses, in the town aud university, a,few 
specimens of Norman oi'< Saxon architoctun*, the fuost 
perfect of the Gothic, (as King's College Chapel,) anti 

' f- 

some of ail theGia cian and iJornan ordcio : these may be 
called lief silent lecinrers. Let a person,.inquisitive into 
these matters, fnruisli himself mIiIi a few books, that are 

4 * x > ’ 

within re^Il of almost every one, and study these buildings, 
and hej^vill enjoyTOC advan^jor «f a professorship without 
its, formality. Thus it was Crny, who, for the t^j^renty-live 
last years of his life, reuded almost constantly at Cam- 
bridge, studied areliitccUire; „ and ^\v men were better 
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acquainted A*ith the priaiplples of our old F-nglJsb iti clu- 
lecture than ^Ir. (»ray. 

I And^iCrc, perhaps, some may ask : Iha has Cftmhridgc 
done nothin*^ tor po('tr\ JFIas she no professorsliip for_ 
this divine :ut ? —hut * rnio—*Which Ifus 

uoU'd most judiciously ? (^ra\ ri fusc4l the offer of poey 

laureaf’s place; and J douh( wludlicr he wtuild have 

livid humility for vi jirofc-ssoisliip ofpoeiiw 

. • * * 

Tlic fa<*t is, the proiince of poetry is more to please 
than instruct, tn* rather, prodesse dele^tando, to protii in 

I 

pleasinj^, and her essential qualities are not so iniirh the 

effect oi a tu*> rcL^ular ilisripline, as of forct' of iniaj^^inu- 
« ' 

lion. Yon m:iv »iv(‘ foi'finwiina measures, and advice 
to poetry in the form <»f poetic:}! praslt^ctions '*, u ilh great 
exactness, ami niuclfat ease.; Imt, Csin^yuii kiiullc up the. 
lircs of gonlrts r Can >ou < all forth the suhlune iniergies 
of poetrvr*" 

AVlielher Alma Mater’s eouduct is a silent re]>ly to such 
ohjeclions; whetlu^r slu'lias proceeded from arcideiital 
<)Versigh(, or svstemalu’ design, matters not. Hut let an 
Oxford critie liear tt;stiinon\, that, in true jKieliv, 
lu'idgi^ lias not been did'e< li\e* tiuil uithoul a |)rofessor to 
(Miltivate tile soil, and amidst all !u*r mathematical training, 
which is said to stint tlie goTuih of poetry, our Alma 
Mater of Cambridge*, in tinu^s ))ast, has proiluced a rich 


•* l do unt mean to dfl^rude >urh boftks asTia|)pN Poi'titM*, 

(tlxford, blit aihule to ;i tiH>i:ii»c expi-ctHtum (Vom tUem, and 

too tnuuue, artuicinl an applu'ation oF them; bfiii.'; rnti^ly iW 

opinion on Uiesnl>ject On cf-jrri (Nalui 4 )j^-J£v '^pwrzv rf 0fyj~ 
•TVVXoy £?ri fj'VJCtv' tJTOO'ofWTS; TOV »»* 

?Ti T>jv n y.'-ti y 

o'vvr.'ryMfiV »j And —Uc tiy/O pw'rtc Tftfi.' 

Tfy Tff fif i^d. Pearce, p.#lO. 12. 

r al.so allude Ui \ihat*was, ,)iobably, <Trav’‘’'< ojiinloii ou the subjc-Ct.## 


n 


VOT . l.r 
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r 

harvest^; and, Wlio will say, tliarmuny, in mft^dcrn times, 
amungst her writers of pruc poems,'and (ripos poems, 
and anioiigst those known to the world as poets, could 
have fixed upon one fitted b) fill a poetical chair, or to be 
co^npJiuientefl as a uorninal jjrolcssor? 

^ Has not Alma Makr entered into the scntinicnts of 
one, who, though no pi\H\;.^vor, knew and fell the Jignity, 
to wlii^h inie j»oetry aspires? 

“ P(>c.sy,^^ says he, is a part of Icaruing, m measure 
of words, in part restrained, but iu all other parts cx- 
livinely licensed, and d<.>th trul}' teler to the ijnaginatioii; 
which, not beiug tied to the laws of matter, may, at plea¬ 
sure join that which nature nas severed, and sever that 
which nature lias jAiued ; and so make unlawful matches 
and divorces of things; }>iCtoribits, atq. poetis, &c. It is 
taken in two senses, in n^spect of w(n<ls or n'latter : iu the 
first sense, it is but a character of style, and thdongeth to 
arts of speech, and is not pertinent to the present: in the 
latter it is, as hath been said, one of the principal portions 
of learning, and is notliing less than that feigned history 
which may be styled as well in proso as poetry. 

The use of this feigned History hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfactioii to the mind of man, in those points 
wherein thii ualiirc of things dotlj deny it, the world being 
inferior to the soul; by ieaoon whcrei>f there is, agreeable 
to tlu spirit of man, a more ample greatn<*ss, a more ex« 
act goodness, and a more absolute variety, than can be 
found^ iu the nature of things* ^riierefore, because the 
acts, or events of true history, havle not that magnitude 
which i^aiisfietli tfife mind of-r*art, poesy felgneth actvS and 




* Bishup Kewton's Life of Milton. The biographer admits that 
Ca»;bridge has produced a richer harvest of |ft)etry than Oxford. 
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ovenfg greater and rnoPc lieroical: bt cauyc true hislnry 
propoi^ndeth* the 'successes aixl issues uf actions not so 
agreeable to the tnerlts of virliu' ami vice, tlioivft^re poesy 
feigns them inove*,jusl in reliiltution, and more according 
to revealed, providenc*': because trueJiistory repiesentoth 
actions ami e\«'nts more ordinary and less inlerclmngccii, 
ihorefore poesy endiif‘lli them uillt iii<»vo van'iiess, aiul 
u\ofe Liuoxpeettvl vtiiiatioii, .so il :j])pearclli, iIkiI pot^sy 
servetb nnd coiiferrell* to lUoralUy^ inxd (h*- 

Icetiition /’ * 

Having, then, in tlie prereding pages, luafesl M a lew 
omissions in our Alma Mater, let us ae,knowJef1g(^ )»er .su¬ 
periorities. In what i.»grc;tiest ^he is genei' 'll> umlerstood 
to be great. I’lie ^larquis dc (Jpntlamini, tn^ating of 
Acacicmu's, (A, ] 7*‘>o,) objects. that* thougb there were 
several academies** 'at for j)oetiy, ehxpumce, sculp¬ 

ture, and painting, for designing and modelling, there was 
none, even there, for pliysic and inatheniatic's, and that 
througlioul all Ilalv, there was only om^ lor autirjuitieii;, 
and one for the si iences/' The aeadenu at. Naples was 
not established till :>fter 17*5.^;. 


•* The PROFKfENCL and Ai>vanolmi:vt ot T.e iHNiNc,. 

'' There art’, however, lie^idc-., m v eraJ vinivort itH'^ in Italy, 'i'hs au- 
thor spoahing only of its acatletnicb. 




iMtn III 


i’ljKiJ' WAl.kS, A.\l) JU IJJ)- 

i\f.^ o{ i Hi: .iMv Kiisrrv. 


• t !. 


> • t. I n \ 


I 


< iTf'. 


t 


j Mt'lu rtjit 


HJd'i, tlt< i.tijrt * ‘ . '.J ll JS .!jtcnJc(l 

, ij>i I in u Jin ^jiTSc'it occasioiij ;i 

rt'iKiiiK nni't *1, it in, 'liniMin Miutuie 

‘•i niRt t^viuifin. pni>'sr t.dilicOs, coiiNtltutcs 

iHi p 1*7 i)i (plii : Init uhat relates to 

tin in t-- coucinud bodi unit Nrirnre au*i ;u! : and u fe'.v 
hu-rarv irmaiksj iu luMliu;; <d llu ui, iiiu\ bceia hot out of 
Moiji in a 1. NlVKRSi i\ Ui .ton* * 

On conlcinpiatiiig a ^pot of gronudj before it Js laid 
oidy^MVC yhould inqifirc rc'/zal vl can be nuide froin^its 
iiatnia! qualities and capiftnirtios ; what it might be made 
under the direction of a irtan «f genius and taste; and 
what h ouglit to be made, iy refiiff'ence to future ctesig- 
siutiou and iuhabitaaU. Who expects to find the Ij^Id 
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' . . . , . . ' ' 
poitits, ami linking contrasts, cr!’ niountain-sceuerj, the 

louring cascade, or thundering calarac-t, on v plain ? Who 

raises pluiilations of oaks in a corn field ? or, wlio, in a 

park, looks for light espaliers, and parterres of flowers? 

c I 

* Bat karii to join 

r * 

^ *riiy skill uiUiin Uni Iniiits she allow?; 

(ri'cat Nature scoiiis conlioul; rhe will not bear 
One beauty lorcigu to the spot or soil. 

Lu;hik Oanlen, 

1/Ct US distinguish, too, between gardens and pnbli*' 

t 

walks ; between a nobleman’s pleasure ground, and a spot 
to be adapted to the health and exercise of students, to 
academic reticals, which inv'le to meditation. 

i 

A J)’ErnK iu»iivi11e or our own Arunun had they been 
mailed, al flirt, to rreaii! beauties on tliis spot, might (jm- 
laiuly liuve I'ormed sfuue rhaniis, which ii now wants : 
and < ouUl tiiev have cumliKUKiv'd the Cam niiyjlit have 
done a great fleah I inn nanindi d, loo, that Mr. Rrown, 
bO inucli luliinred for hi.s skill in land.scupe gardening 
could do wondeis ou a plain surface, by iielp of draining 


R. B. Oouirdiii, V isCoutitti DM^'i irK'uouvillo, author of aii admirable 
Es^ay ou f..A/n^<’APi:. 

Autlior ol adiiiiiab'c a I'-otiUj rulit'dthe English Garden. 

* Mr. Browii’h ]>lan may bt '’cen al tho entranct of the University 
hbinry. He was Uu-particular fruiid of Mr. Mason, and lies buried in 
FenstaiUon clmioh, a tew miles from Cambridge. On his munumeiit is 
the following insciiption, wriU'-n by Mason. 


t.ancelot Brown, Esn. dicil Februaiy <», 1783, aged (57 years. 

Ve fous of (dfguur.e, who truly taste 
I Thi' £itni>h: t harni'i that t*onuine art supplies, 

Cuine horn the sylvan scenes hi-s geuius graoM, 

And oifci htTcvoUi t»ibutaiy sighs. 

But know, that more Vliau genjns slumbers here; 

, Virtues were Uis which A r(^s best powers transcend: 
Conu*, ye superior train 1 t bo these revere, 

And wocpthcCJiru lian, Husb.uid, Father, Friend. 



i 
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ilKU'sUcs, ot^ and vallies, and rtanoviiig' 

grouucl; by serpeytiae walks, and plantations of Irena: 
lii^ wisifbd lo display bis taste on lliesc g-oundsj#and Mr, 
Ashby lias liiutod tliat tliV expensi ^\oa!d h;nv been 
scarce Mortli liKiuioninu,; a i olde young Duke, tlieinc- 
sidiijg in one of the coUoijes, Jirivuijf j>roposcd lo set it on 
fool, hy a subscription of tOOOl. 'I'his subjrcl, at ihi* 
tinu:, oui^ageo nnu h attcniion, but the plan nevoi 
n:i ilii:ed. V\ liotber for plcastn+'j or for piofil, llie ini' 
pvovotncnls would lra\u i coi woilb this niodf'nitco.\pensc, 
wliellior i]#r projector vvoidd have receiMat ih.'^ tlianks of 
the or th** gr:itnludi' of po^U itty, or to uhat exteu! 

Air. Brown's spi'^afie^ plan ^wss eaj)Able of being realized, 
are questions hueign io our uHifatioiv * 

To the publi<* g(‘(uin of an nnivejsily, wliat .seems 
rotjgeniaJ, ;*re walks agreeably, but not alnuptly i^ind^^g, 
lofty tret'*,- 


O ‘ I nn LMorc', 


That t »mi» i)i|»L'lt ;9L t'O 


ih n 


t 

t'Ouls, or alcoves, not mstic/noi \u1 fautasue;d^ no) placed 
at vandonu nor vet forinaUv obtruM\e; wiili edbiO'.^ 
adapted to llic scenery rnui -pjeau , But, who, in siu h 
places would look for uniKiU: trees, jet's dcMUx, and zig-iag 
walks; Ciane.se tfinpies, or Diogenes’s tubs*]\ot that 
Air. Brown’s improveunnUs fvere in this lufle style: hiK 
plan shall preseully .'ipcalv lor Jlr-eil. '1 he < vo would cer¬ 
tainly have been phrased with walks niori: Nvim|^ug, witli a 
greater variety of .v-ith suinctbiug more ol a wintei 

garden of .ever-grcf^ns, •tind pf light underwood rear the 
banks of the river, and that ^itlioiU afffcciing to bring the 
Wye/oi^ Usk,* to these kaviuts, or obstructing naviga 
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Hon. W^liat fiirtire improvers in^y eft'ect, tinv; oul^ will 
show. But let these hints supersede, inuclf of criticism 
on landsaipc gardening: and as the gefiius of the plafte 
does not require, so will our attempts uyt aspire to length 
or .labour of description.' 


Sed .siuniua secjuar fasti"ia icnim. 




riiese gHUUuly, then, us’they urc now disj)us; (i. consist 
of several walks with plantations ot nuijostic elms, ex¬ 
cept one of a grand row ot chesnuts, and two or three of 
lim«s. The walks are in general slndt, and Cam nuives 
near th<*rn; not crowned abc-ul liere with much of his 
sedg<', nor 3 cl v\ 1th. i'lieerlid underwood, hut with slow, 
sull en conrs(\ Alilton, lliend'orcL was al\va^s for abiisinir 
him, w'betber wrilingin Latin or English 'I'he narrow 


■* Htuipf'in ius L>civla^. 

Next Canniv, re^ ertiinl ?iirr, canir footinij .s!o\t, 
tlis mantle hairy, amt hiis l)ouiK*t sC(^^r^•. 

And in his haLni KU‘jjics, (ad Cai. Dpodatuin; : 

Jam ncc arnmtifernni mihi cura icviscre Camuin, 

^ if :** ’ -V + ^ >f 

iVudaiuo Aivd piacent, umbrast], negantia riiollpis; 

Q^iain muU' Phabtuflis convenit die ! 

Milton had a Uiorou}£h haliud of Cauibridgo. Hoar, on tht' other itide, 
t'owley : 

i 

O.sacri fontci, ot sacrae. vatibuH umbr^*! 

1 

Unas luoicant avium Ficrid chori! 

O (Jainua' Pha^bo niillus ijiio ^^atior amni^ ! 

Eleg. Dedicat, ad Acad. Caiitan, 

1 

O'lay and Ma&w weiefull oi adUctionate grcetiu)^ bo the Cam. 
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bed •of ihtj•river (Iocs,not admit of Jar^c mugniticciif 
brid:.:* hut^oiio Jjy the luti' Mr, K.sso\, an ingenlou:> 
ajiehilcJr, i‘<>niu *4\ <if this town, is of eJe^jnnee, and 

iiniv*''rs'ili\ .UMuiut!. * * 

it may In' adjiiil-nl, dial lli ’ jwdilir walks of our si-Vef 

#1# > * # 

iiuivi rsi[\ Haw soJu<‘ ^iipriiur rhaimfovcr the^e we are now 

desei riiin:; * (he ualk^ i:<Mn'rall\ mon^ inding, uithoUt 
tyan\ (i/l and m'uic tuiisics ; th<^ (roes have 

gi'iMler \afu lv v\ loUage^ *(aful> ronsoejiumily, von have 
hoidcj iigh.l'j an.'i siiadi s,) aifd ihiMC is more of underwood 
and .'ihtu})her\, amulet iIm ii' lino oaks, beech, hirch, and 
elms: ( aimbrnlge diire is vei ‘> imrsimonions of (nws, and her 
oak is pi<wei!>iai h'l- iIk* wiikiw ihr sluUdy uuiewalk ol 

Chnsl Llmia h, ->ome ovt ish:uio>vcd ^ialks,*a mori; inajus- 

% * 

tic sjniud of uaU'!/ a sprightlier r<miHC of llie river, and 
the ahecduwate jmu liou of die two slu ams on ChrisI 
Cliuicli lu'^adow, :ue e.\tjemely mteieslmg and line, and 
vvhcii cousiden*d m detail, or h\ ht*hig ('onipaivd widi 
what IS ht^niijful in the CambridLie walks, must be allowed 
to rise by tlie ctonpai ison. 

But, still our walks liave iheii peculiar beauties, adapted 
to the plaee and file w alk pfairted willi limes fnwnCdaie Hall, 
foinis a vista, lengthened, and of admirable effec t. You 
iniglit sa>, perhaps, tliat (J\ii.>id lias not any thing of the 
kind ecpiul to this; the eye is also carried arioss the river 
through urine vlsla, fonned by lows of lime and eJin, as 
you come fi<mi Trinity hbitiry, tenuinutliig in Coton 


C^>^klfcv, vtc may ^es, was not ashanu;d of our C'amhrpijj*; willow. 

Fcl)x, (|ui nuiiqu.um uno \ utei it ainue ' 

Cluiq, cadeiu SaiuQ littoni inoio edit 

Whtre meet our btrca^is, in^iilgin^; shovtMelaj. 
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Churcli; the view of Clare piece, asi* seen tVom 
King’s College, or Clare Hall, with the adjdining 
objects, Ijprnis a most pleasing landscape, as setn ov(^r 
‘ the Cum, and opening, througli a plantation of venerable 
diys, to the adjacent fields : any eve'tHat can percei\c 
rural beauty may dwell 'on these picliues whtl delight; 
but, taking into consideration the beauty and grandeur 
of the several buildings, to be seen from Clare Ilall^ or 
King’s College, Oxford must yield to Cambridge: nor must 
you say iliis is not Orusmcrt' nor Keswick j there it. no 
scene of the khurtlnonghont all England, that can be 
compared with these. Tin- aspect, too, is the best 
that could be, both for the \\;alks, an<l effect on tin? ad¬ 
joining bnildiugs ; south-western more lightK planted ^ 
but it is more strongly planted and foriiliod against the 
north. 

Having mentioned Mr, Brown, I cannot .fpibear just 
stating what his more hold attempt at iinproveiuents was. 
H e proposed that the liver, instead of taking Us couise, as 
it conies from ISownhani, should be reanoved to a groater 
distance fiom the colleges: this would ceitaiuiy have re- 
moved somq, iuiis;incu.Sy :ind<fonned the agreeable part in 
lundi^cupc scenery, as viewed iVom the chambers ol* those 
colleges, near which it nov' j>asses; and paiiiculaily, in¬ 
stead of moving closely uudci the weslorn building of 
St. John’s,' it was, by being moved to a*t:<msiderable dis¬ 
tance, to have taken its course not, as now, on the south 
side of Magdalen College, but on the north side, between 
that college iuid St. Peter’s Church, i^iid all those siunuier 
bouses, and other small honsej^oii^eacli side of the bridge, 
now abutting o^u, Magdalen College and John’s 

■ For these two o{ three ideas M Mr, Brown’s plan, 1 am indebted V? 
Mfi Ashby *6 M SS. ^ 


I 
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-—certainly no great t)rnaments—\\cv(; have been 
removed. • 

^ Tliis plan, ha’d it been executed, might ceri^iinly have 

* I 

added some beauties to these grounds, and have been 
more pleasing, by its distant \ ie,\V, frmu all those colleges; 
as it was to have had the accompaniment of other im¬ 
provements, of which, in Mi'. Brown’s hands, ihct'e 
grounds were certainly .s4‘)Cej>tih]c : bid it is cunugli ju.st 
to have Jiinted at these mutters.—And this must .suffice 
for our public walks. 



* CIVAP. 11 . 


A rTEMPTi5 AT o J M VRO V K M EN T.s , 


In speakini»'of Mr. lirouu’s atlompti^ at iin|>rovnn<ait, i 

iin\ instnislMs loti to koiho bv JV'lr- Awliby, late icl- 

low of St. Johi;*'s; I yt h'ast suppose them to be liis : for f 

« 

am ijuU'.bud to las paper for several ideas oil tills snbjeel. 
One was, and he calls it the chief, to render the east end 
of Trunipington Stu et less inconvenient: for, if the 
comers could have been rounded ofl, and-thereby niueh 
good done, yet the street, in that part, fur a considerabh! 
wav, is so very narrow, (besides the sharp turning olV to 
Newmarket, wliicli is again ropeiited at the entiance (if 
Jesus Lane,) (Us to b<i rpiltc iviadequate to accommodate 
the great number of carriages passing constantly to and 
from all the eastern and northern counties; as the street 
cannot be widened, he thought the evil might b<' re¬ 
medied by making an entiie new street, from near the 
back gate ofulie Hose Inn, over against the lane hetween 
Trinity ami Cains Colleges, in a strait line to open 
against Jesus Lane: this wnuld, he thought, have, car¬ 
ried r)li the numerous carriageSj ‘hat wanted to go into 
Norfolk, SulFolk,, and Kssex; suid as the town is ra¬ 
ther defective in ^dwelling Jiouses, for gentlemen occa- 
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»ion:rily rofiiding, it A\<.triUl h;ne answ rnd many 
purposes to tjio town, 

•'He thought, furtlier, fliat f)n a stning* r’s oMering the 
town Ironi Loiylon, nothing would iinpre.-.s liijn* with a 
higher oj>mioa of the jJace, jhan an iinprovem^xt*t>f 
the fsK^udr of Pembroke" llall: stands in a hand¬ 

some * hi oad pari of !lu‘ street, eerlaiiilv; and if thi® 



otliti' <"\tr<'mi(v w as 
ehapel, tin; rnlramn; 


timshed like' '(lie we'sl <*iid of tiu* 
removed into the middle, hand¬ 


some nnidern wnnkm^ ptit in, and^ the roof properly 
marked In a hahi.strrule, or paiajiet wall, il would cou' 
trihiib' moie to the oinament of the place, than perhaps 

anv olln r college. , ' , • 

• 

Mr, a\shl>} ihonghi Clare 1 fall so eomplete, as hardly 
to allow of any improvement, except the removal of the 
mean dwai f •walls, Jjetween the eollege and the bridge, 
and setting (low [1 the iron rails upon the ground; ami that 
the similar walks', by tin" river side, should be taken away, 
for winai the tine wa'st front is viewed from tlie walksr. 


these low dirty walks appt'ar to form a vih' looking brick 
base to a grand «lovie building; he adds, if Trinity Col¬ 
lege would be so ol)liging, hs to allow tiny corner thait 
projects into tlie street, next to St. .lohnks College, being 
rounded off to th(^ <“orncr iff St. John’s College, and 
the gate leading into the back lane, between their„ col- 
l(*g(> and St, ,lohn\s, set level with the latter, and the 
high wall rcmovpcT, which marks half their ^front, that 
.s(>cioty might exhibit a noble antique front, bj bring¬ 
ing the east end of die rhapel parallel with llic-rest, and 
iinishing the other end^viUh a similar wing, regulating 
the w'indow^?, roof, Jkc, <is before recoirwnended in Peni- 

' ' 'as 


broke College. 


Whether these were originally tlic uncounecUjd hmts ot 
Afr. lirown, or make pan of s^>me rcg\ilar plan of wished 


i 
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improvements^ matters not: the^jr have been’submilted to 
the reader, in Mr. Ashby’s own words :—apd the defects 
in our pwhiic walks, leading, by an asifociation of ideks, 
to otheV defects, I should have been in d^^uger of pursuing 

r ^ 

the subject still further,'could improvements have been 
suggested a.s readilyt But of evils, M'hich scarcely 
ttdinit of a remedy, it is fruitless to complain. ‘ Nar¬ 
row, strait streets, and the paucity of genteel houses, 
for occasional residents, in a town with an cNcellent 

B 

market, near which are sueli line roads and walks, for 

r 

daily excicise, and in which is an uni'iorsitv, where a 
gentleman might sometimes like to superintend tiic edu¬ 
cation of his son, these are evils; ,but how' will you re¬ 
medy them -f’ ‘ 

Reverse, then, the ]iicture, and consider the many real 
improvements made within a few years: little more than 
fifty years ago, the roads about Cambridge wene very bad, 
some scarcely passable: they are now some of the best 
ia.England. Milestones, that great convenience, were 
first used on these roads: within a very few years back 
the town has been well paved and lighted. Contrast it 
as now seen with w'hat it w'as in the time of Erasmus, 
who talks of taking a ride round the market place for 
exercise. In all dirccticms from the town, east, west, 
north, and south, you have now neat and agreeable 
walks ; and on the W'CSt of the public walks you are 
beginning *io have other v^alks agreeably planted:—so let 
us leave our university walks and public improvements.' 
And let poor Cam still awaken some agreeable recollec¬ 
tions, and plaintive feelings ta, t’-'-ose who have mused on 
his banks. .. , r 


* 1 , 


^Qualis eram cum me trairquiltaVnente seJentem 
Vidisti in Rip&^ Came serene,'tua. 




ihwUj/^ 



CHAP. in. 


PVBLIC niULBl^NGiS. 


Those who take the range of ilie walks will, from 
dift’erent points of sight, have had a glance of several of 
our public buildings; and an occasion will present itself 
hereafter qf speaking com*erning particular colleges : we 
shall then only survoy the h((iiiire, adjoining the public 
walks: and we can but droj) hints withotit minuteness 
of detail, or much formality of ichnographical descrip¬ 
tion. 

A 

Leaving the public walksj to the west, you enter the 
grand square near King’s College. The best point of 
sight will be two or three yaills on the north side of St. 
Mary’s, where, with that of other buildings, you have 
the completest home view that can be taken of the ditfer- 
ent parts of Kjng’^ CoLLnoE'CnAPEt., Frftm the very 
nature of the building, it no where appears to advantage 
ill a distant prospect: Cambridge itself, too, bji its situa¬ 
tion, is little qualified foj. an imposing view; and from 
this point of sight you liftvc an opportunity of remarking 
the objection that lias been imde to tha construction of 
the buttrtisses, ‘which lca»e at the bottom of King ^ Cha- 
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» ' 
pel the idea of an Internal, oncLscd cloister"^. lt,> 3 io\v- 

evcr^ no doubt, arises from that necessity 19 wliicli every 

llung mwl yield: but a mojo proper place is left fo» a 

desciiption of this inimitable budding,, ^ 

'From this poiiit, taking in vieu tlie vdiolc sejuare, it 

will be agreeable td an eyi^ tlnil can look properly at 

«bje cts, to observe no mixture of brick and stone. The 

dift’erent ranges of these buildings all d;-jda>ing one, line 

of white, without any glare of red, 'I'lic SenaU' House 

is bnilt of Portland stone, and constructed according to 

1 

the Coiinlliiaii oidcr. Four fliitnd j)illHrs support u rich 
pediinenl, and an' accompaincd witli eight pilusiers, the 
north and south fronts huvlf.g nine windows al>ove and 
eight below : tlie peclnnent is much ornamonted; and 
above is a fine balustrade. The eastern trout has throe 
windows at lop, and two at bottom: the elevation and 
line proportions of this building are nnivfiisally ad¬ 
mired. 

It has been thought by some, on a survey of the wliole 
facade, that tills building is more deeorated than was re¬ 
quisite or is agreeable, '^i'he Corinthian order require.^ 
ojiiamcnt, but it eertainly ‘may be overcharged. The 
superabundance of windows, too, in the nortli and south 
fronts has been frequently observed; and the correct¬ 
ness of the observations will appear, by comparing with 
them the eastern front, which has not, I apprehend, the same 
appearance, fiom being" so much shorter, tliongh its 
proportions, in windows, colunuis, and intercolumnia- 
tions, ar,e the same. Here the effect is more pleasing, 
at least; and the beauty and pe fcetion of this front have 
reoeived uniningled praise. In Gothic buildings, the 


* Mr. pallaway’s 01iservations‘on Enprlish Architecture. 
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j^reaf ;^ariety of window* has a happy eflect on the inside 
pcrspci^tive, ♦for they liave AUthiii arches ami pillars, by 
wiiicli tin; rays of light arc jretlectcd, and iiitennni*j;lo(l^ so 
us to produce^ sftinelhiiig like ^piclnrosqiienoss to (htr 
sight: iiuQrccian building'^, \ntlioy> Vhosc acconipaiii- 
menls, the light is apt 1(> be loo glaring* It may be oly, 
served, too, that tlu- interior of this line hoihliug is not so 
well’calculaled U> shew to advantage a grand as'^cinhlage 
t>f company on public oecasunis, iik(‘ llir I nsiallation, as 
the ^Anipliitiiealro a( Oxfoui. 13iil firning llje<e mat¬ 
ters, tlie urchilectuwd skill (lisp!u}(Hl in tin* biiildinig is 
greatly admired, and the e^ei t woHderfullv Here 

tlic di'grees are takefj, and llitv piddic lui^'iness of the 
iJiUvei'sily is traiiHarled. • 

Tile statues on the inside have been ?o often <lrscribt*d, 
that I think it ntiuedessarv to go over the sunu* ground* 
Tfiey liuvi^bemi generally considered us very hue pi(;ees 
of scidptiuv: tlie h as! to be admired, the S tatck oi 
(jiLOUV, has been lately romoved: this, as being that of 
ihc presiding genius, in a temple, whore literary honours 
are conferred on the votaries of science, ought to have 
})eeu of tlie best design, and the most perfect execution. 
To supply its place, a mtv beautiful statue, of white 
marble, has been en cted, to tiie meiuory of Mr. I'lll, 
the late prime minister, rcpreseulativc of the Unnausily, 
and formerly of Pembroke Hall. Mr. Pill is in an 
erect posture, and 'in his Master of Ait.s "own, as in the 
act of addn^ssijig a great assembly. 1 cannot' help no¬ 
ticing two lines, written by a lady, on the occasion : 


Sons of Sapience, you hero u fair etnblenni 
Foj" wheiever Pitt went ftc ilrofe Glory away. 


VOL. I. • 


n 
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But audi alteram partem. TWfe following dines Vrere 
v.iitten by a mcuibpr o)? tlie University.' « 

^ p 

6 Why thus exclaim^ am\ thtis exert your wit. 

At making Glory heie give place to 

We^U Statu»' of the iiiiest stone*, , 

For nevet here^a briphlcr Gloiy shone. 

' Upon the oastnn side of the square stands St. Mary’s 

ehiircli, to uhich the University resort on Stmdays and 

other sacicd day^. Tlie Supreme Being dvicllelli jot in 

temples made uUb hands: icligioii only concerns the 

conscience and the hea^t: so uo religious affeciions arc 

concerned in the name, the order, and style of the build- 

• *1 

mg. 

Whkh of the (jieciiiii mdej.'s i:. the best, or whethej 
the Sa\on or the Gothic is moie appiopiiate; of the se¬ 
veral Goth u styles, which is to bd preferred; whether 
English aichitecture si^ouh] be simply considered, ebro- 
iiologically, without refilling to any Gothic original; or 
whether, finally, oiu Saxon ancestors W'orshipped God 
in houses of wood or of stone'' ; question that has 

It brought from Carrai^i, co^t Mr, ^^oJlekins, the btatuary, 
more th^u 300 guineas, 

^^That our British ancestors built thLii cUurchfs, as their houses, of 
HOoO, appears from the model i,f Spe!in.'in\ Bat. Concil. \ol. i. p. U. 
But the SaKoub in thib island very early raised their churches of stone, 
formed out ot heathen iemplcs ; and llie drst Saxon churches that were 
built by them were also after the, Roman style, nioie Romano, of stone 
with roi)ad arches, and tho addition of some fantastic ornaments of their 
own. iThJsolearly appears from DurarePs Nounan Antiquities, p. lOO, 
10|, and^^^tnany we have still icmauis. Whut our learned antiquary, 
Mr. Somner, says, is ceitainly a Belorc the Norman’s Ad« 

vent, most of our mouabtenes and ehurth biuldmgs were of wood.” 
The Antiquities ot Canterbury, p. But this subject is treated of at 
largo in Mfi Benth<i*in’s History'of Er^v C4 Ipcdp,\u That curious ro- 
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beenInucli agitated), thasc aic all iaquiiies, uot of rdi- 

gion, but of ait* . 

f * % ' 

m&m of Giinbtead Church, h alioitfiJIy of^oocf^ but 

It was an adaptation|i»ubspqucnt to Us first election, it luvintj been ori¬ 
ginally a shnne for the body of St Fdinund, and built upon the pi^ii 
of the t^hurchofr- Sec Duoarel, as abob<^ 

As some of the tollowing obnivatious, and, indeed, some whiMi pie- 
cedc) were designed as ilbistrations of some of oiir public bmldrngs, anJ 
as hin^ to young •students, they were intruded toi a note in tl»e preface, 
but wcu mispiaetd, while it was piuiliug ofi, so they are mtiodnced 
lure, w ilh an ajiolotiy to tht rca(lLr,Toi thus o\cr-( lowdmg the piesent 
iiotr, • 

The S.ixon .aid Nornnin architecture is the syime styk, differ mg only 
in a few oiuanunts, and, tlurefoie, wntus sometimes ns*' one terjAf 
and sometime-) the other, ^and sOi^ctiines, unUed, m tlu use of it, 
ha\e cTtated confusion, a*' they hate akef in UiL^uscoUthc* word Gothic. 
Ihf Sa>! and Norm, arc cojnparcd togcfliei lu the Noim. Antiq. just re¬ 
fined to. * 

There are thicereniaiiw of tins ^ eiy ancient style at Cambridge; St. 
PeterN C hnrc^,'iRar Cistli the Kouiid Chuicb, or St. Sepulehrr*s, 

fonncily the Knights T< riif)Kiis t iron ou^iy l)\ some supposed to have 
bten a Jews'Synagoi^ut, 'lud part ot Ji i s ('ollf ge Chapel, fonneily 
belonging to the nunnery ol llboUgund, all of the 11th or 12th 
Lditmics, though siiKf upiirc I, aid r a/io/hcr style, 

I speak eonformalrl\ i oinii.on k (' pMon of !aii.(ua; e in the UjC 

of the woid (Jothie, “ the peifet iiou^of whKli '* si}"! Mjj. Gray, be¬ 
gan in the IJih ceutuiy,” TLc teiiii OotliK i*-, ni s(net piopriety, in¬ 
accurately applud to the stylo alluded to, 1 mean to ebprehes and 
chapels ha\ mg windows, and doors of poinUd aichosj Aoo and as less 
or moie ornamented, called the Lanced (jofhu, Purr OolbiCj onu- 
mented Gothic, FlonJ Gothic, &e. I’lie Hnccd-aiclw d Oothu may 
• be seen in some of the windows of Jcsi^ College Chape ; King's Co)-- 
lege Chapel is the Bond Gothi# , St Alaiy’s ( hiiicl;^ ih* pule Gothic; 
Trinity College perhaps lafher the omanienti d Gothic, (hotJj^ some¬ 
times called the florid. The subject of tht Gothic, lu lefcr^ij^e to our 
old Englibh churches, is unfold^ m IMr. BenthaniN exeiPent History 
of Ely, often alluded tu lu tins work. Sect 5. Mr. Gray, it is well 
known, had given much attention to fhk ^lUbjert Sec Mason’s Me¬ 
moirs, &c. Gray, voJ. ii. p,99f and JOl; edit, of Ib07' and Mr» 

• • * 

» See Mr, Es'-cx’s Eshay on Round C huiclu^v, 

• k * 

ns* 
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Our id^ys indeed,, of,what ijut can,effect ;ire by asso- 
rialioa hiterwoven ’ with religious i.de'4,^; so that what 
form and style of ,,huUdhig are best, adapted to religi^iif- 
worship, bedomes^a question of fitilcssj,';; ’ ■ 

' ff of the Grecian ..b^’ders .you say, that the Doric is 
ntorc natural and prl^iha},, the basis of all the rest, and 
‘Capable of expressing, without .supeifluities of oruanieut, 
botli what is elcga)it and ilurahle, you ought think per¬ 
haps the Doric order wnuhl have succeeded best in a 


Grny Was supposed to hat tJ fiiinislied iMr. Bentharn with his ideas oii 
that subjet^t; but Ute iiuiUer is set light in the last edition of Mr. Beu- 
tharn’s lli.^loiy. Mr. Dailowav b.is greatly oularged on Mr. Bentham^p 
ideas, and rmudi'eniirh^id tbein, by aiit illustuitions from foreign buiid* 

# r 

ings as vt'll as from ^lo*^** in ibis (^)UuU’y. The Four Essays «»n Gothic 
Archit<*rhjic' by dityefrnt i\rif(''rs, (one of whom was Mv. Bcntliam al¬ 
ready mentionod) havetrf^aUd on the saino subject, and the Rvdimen'm 
of ancient Archil eel ore, puuted hi ISIO, distinctly expl^inir the distiii- 
guisbing marks of the Grecian and Bfunau orders. It is to be lamented 
that Ibu critical remarks of Mr- Kcrrich, our Tublic Librarian at 
Cambridge, are tot be proeuied with difficulty,—he having prhite*! only 
tifty copies for the uac of bis friends,—for they t reat much of the science 
of our old KngUsii arcluteoturo, though with but little of its artificial 
distinctions. -It was doliveied to"^ the Antiquarian Society. It is also 
to be lamented that the Essays of our two ingenious Cambridge archi- 
tectS} Mr. Essex and Mr. AVilkius, are to be seen only in the Archa^o* 
login. 

Pepys’s Library, Magdalen College, is of the Tuscan order, though 


I do not know wliy it should have bten so; for it is more decorated than 
that order uynally i.'-. Nevilc's^'Court, Trinity Collc'ge, is Doric: the 
front of Emntanuol, Ionic; the Senate lloiigc, a beautiful specimen of the 
Corint^U*\Lj^nd Cams College affbrds, in peito, distinct specimens of 
ail the PfVtfrjOrdcis. Strictly speaking, tb^; Doric is the proper ori¬ 
ginal Order, in Grecian architecture^.! V Tuscan is the Doric> dropping 
^omc of its ornaiiiciits and proportions: the Ionic, Corinthian,and Com* 
posi^, are hut the Doric, with some diffeiences of ornament and pro- 
portiojds. See 1^/r. Edmund iAikinjC -^vah labfi^.'^Esaay ori the DoHc 
Order. 
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. ; * • * 

temple"; b»it if you tliifik that buildiiifis, though appro¬ 
priated ,for differehl purposes, admit of oompetition, 
voii might have \tished a judversHv chuicb, placed near 
a senate-ljouse‘*of a licher order, should huv*- had 
all, and vrpre than all, the cmlx'llishwienfS and piopor- 
lions i){ the ('(irinthiau. ff, agahi, you consider the ele- 
gauric-s of the oinanicuted Gothic, or the traeeiios and 
othei’ lioh varieties of thc.ilyrid Gothic*^, you miglit 
have preferred, perhaps, oivJ of them, to tlie wc'ighlier 
masses of the Saxon pilhn and louiid*aicli. But luclii- 
lects and priests nere before von, and maiie their own 
choice; so yon must take St. Mary’s cJmicIi a'. \ou find 
It. • * • • 

# 

It has boon alroaKlj observed-, that *Sl. Mary^e Churrli 
biilJt at times, and, accwdingJy, aft(r the 

taste of diderenf afciiitccts. The present building wa.s 
begnn Ifitft Ma 5 ', 1478*^, the old, church being pulled 


* Vitrvi.vius lias ob^ierved, that some* of tho ancient an;hilt;cN did not 
Uniik so. Eudtmenh of Ancient Anhu p. ;U, JCotwitlistanding 

iliis, the most ancient tJifciah teiniiUs v.cro built aftex tins oidcr^ Set 
Mr. Edmund Aikin’s as abo\o‘.* • 

^ Of this pceuljar,^I*2essj depcmlinL; partly on our sense of vision, and 
pi 5 c?rtly on tlie association of ideas, ot ll«' (Jothic style, tbei'C is, I believe, 
but one O2)inion: 

But Idt my due feet ne\ er fail 
To waJk^tbe studious cjoister pale, 

And love the high embossed roof, , 

With autic pillars mabsy proof, 

And sToravl windows xichly dight, 
fasting a dima^iffious light. 

Milton*b T1 Pcnst'vobo. 

Sec particularly Wartou’s note in thi* passage, in reference to Gotliic 

ohurcluss, in hi& editi^of O^asiOns. 

• . ♦ 

c Blomeficld’sCollectanea, p. 
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^ ' . 
down,, and finishejl in 1519 ; 'Without {<^weis, th<? latter 

being built by degrens afterwards, add 6m^hed,in 1608, 
BO that, from the beginning ta tbj^ ^completing of it, 
were no less than ISO years. Henry-VIlth was a great 
benefactor to itj and Bishop Alcock one of th( principal 

what is called the Gothic taste, and it was 
built in that peiiod, when the ornameuUl and flond 
styles prevaih d; but possessing little expressive of those 
styles, it cannot, .t appTtheiid, be pioperly desciibed by 
either of those tenns. Gn the exterior there is no orna¬ 
ment: the towel has no height, and what is lemarkable, 
the pinuades aie lomided off, nbt vciy elegantly, with 
balls; it has a paiapet, which encircles the whole build¬ 
ing. M'lie gateway is in a good style; the most ancient 
paits of it are those accompanied with the low eastern 
towers: as a whole, the nave and all ihc iuteifioi compo¬ 
nent parts being taken, with the extcnoi, St. Maiy's 
church is consideied a light and beauliiul huilcting. 

The vaiious liisciiptioiis on the muiiumeiits here, 
which are neither muncioiis noi remarkable, together 
with variou's benefactioiis, given to the parish, as copied 
ffom the tables placed between the chuicli and chancel, 
may^beseen ip Mr. Blomelield’s Collectanea. 

Thef Uiiiversity Library fronts }ou to the west. It 
consists of four compartments, that overtop the qua- 

f m ' * 

drangle, which composes the public schools. The in¬ 
ternal oontsiits relate more immediately to the literature 

of the place®, and externally, only the eastern front is 

•/ 

• Occasional allusions to books and MSS^ (and they can only be 
slight), will be occ^asJ^nally, wd interspersed in this 

The reader la referred an ftccount of the Sandwich marbles. 


dedigners. 
It is in 
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seetv \vhiclf is a mudan buildings acrofnpunied with a 
cloisfered portico, balustrade, iinil oiliei ornaments. 
Tlie iritcrior is sl tine room; and' the exterior structure, 

t • • • . # • ^ 

seen by itself, oj{. in the wrinity of less magnifivent ob¬ 
jects, would obtaili much praisebut surveying it between 
King’s College Chapel and the'Seijpte-housc, the eye is 
not sjuffieu'iitly at leisure to admire. 'I’his part was builjt 
in I75!i. —A Woid or tuo on the public schools. 

You enter the quadrangle* tlmt forms the public .schools, 
through the portico of llie public bbiai). It con.sist.s of 
ditferent parts, with different desigiiahons; mn- u i re they 
built at the same .time, nor at the expense ol a singh* 
person. The theological^rhool, uhie b was fust bitilL 

was crocted wlion t\w L'ni\eifsity cnlaiijod St, Many’s 

« 

Church, paitly at their own ex'peiisc; partly by the aid of 
some noble Jirenefactors, and legacies'bequeathed for the 
service of the University. Of beuefar-tors, the piincipal 
was Sir Robert Thorpe, who died about The 

trustees, also, of Sir \Villiam Thorpe, brother of Sir 
Robert, assigned some of his inoiiif w, oV'er which they 
had a di-scretional power, to the same purpose. Thi.s 
school was finishcd’in the yijar 1400. 

The philosophical school was erected‘next, being 
finished about the time w ith the greater side of the-public 
library, w Inch was over it. They were Taisetl on ground, 
which, in part, belonged to the University, in part, to a 
private gentleman^ and to th^ garden of St. Mary’s, for 
which the University paid a yearly rent^o Corpus Christi 

College. The public dispq^tions used to be bald before 

• • • 

&c. to tli€ proper Guides^ an account of the wonderful colossal 

Head of Ceres; brought by Mr. Cjipps, and Dn Clarke, from Greece, 
and placed in the vestibule of the ^^blic Libiary^to the k 

respecting thestaffiiiof CerfiSi^prmtM^fct Cambridge, m 1803,^ 







du a small scln^ol that was fontierl^ in the g^ilan of Vilon- 
ville aiul Gains College. AfterwaVds, thA45*8, by*'a dc- 
nceof Laurence, Bishop of Durham, the toiisiwt 

of the Diu'crsity, ijt hill cojigrggai(^i^^i<;?,\ya.s provided, 
that the building, fdrihetJy called fh'e spliool of T’erence, 
shohltl be' converttS^,into a'school of civil lavv;'and that 
the lower dialectic schools should be lliii.du'il. 'Tlit', for- 
iner was done at thp expense of those who studied tin; 
law; the latter, by contrihtitioiis raised in the L’uiversitv; 
and It was finished in the yeat 1474. 

^ ' V I- 

The small st'liocfis, us they were ^called,. ^TOrc huilt iu 
1470, hy Uie subscriptions of tnoiubevs^of the. University. 

t ' I “ » 

In one t‘f the^^^ every inoriiitiji;, from eight to nine, mas- 

' N 

ters of arts read keiurts^ from which f|ue.st]ons Avere 

formed, and aftervvajds discussed iu -utramq. partem, by 

respondoiu’ie.s and opponencies in the phiiosophical 

school; and in tiie school, in which those IcclurCiS were 

thus formerly given, the viec-diam ellor afterwards held 

his court., Thi$ was muha- that part of the public library, 

founded by Ai'chfbishop llotheram, and 1 have thought 

proper closely to follow the stejjs of Archbisliop Parker, 

in the above account of the iniblic schools?. 

" ' • ' ' ' , 

Rotlieram, Archbishop of York, just mentioned, and 

Tonstal, bishop of Durharv, with various otlier benefac¬ 
tors, presented tiie library with many valoablo YISS. and 

some of QUftpaost early prirtteil books. It was not, how- 

/ ^ 

ever, of the^geuius of the times, abou^ the period -of the 
invention of printing, to have large collections, nor lo bo 

* I 

(emiuts iBij perpetuity of all they got ^ Hut in the pro- 


> Ilist^Caritab. Acad. 


£' 


^ Cains, (Hist. Cantab, lib. ii. p. 82.) speakijig of Archbishop Rothev- 
am’s library, says, ‘f Quorum ma^na svf- 


.v.V 
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res« of tinfe, great ndditiou.<) %ver<2 made, l^ill graduull) 

icd otlic^ presjcnts, mtiro' particniHrly by Dr. 

Moore^s valiiablo library, purchased, uiid ghii’ii to the 

Eiiivcrsity, by.0^rge I. as well as by purcliasc's made 

out of tiu'ir o\Mi funds, this libirdry consists now, of niore 

than jiiuety thousand volumes. * 

^ * 

It?ij>pi‘ar.s, from the desigi^s in Mr. .Loggaifs Cantx* 
mtu.JA ruyi STKATA, that, formerl)’’ there was a splendid 
gate way and pediment “ at tlie euli ariee of the stdiools, to- 
srclhf.'r with ll)C artiis of the sevend iK'uofaotors to them: 
and, from Archbishop Parker’s acr onnl, that in tlie win¬ 
dows of liie schools, lliorc were similar ornaments: these 
were removed when, the 'pTd)bc .'■ehools were repaired: 
the glass was taken away, but whither removed i,s un¬ 
known; I speak after ^-Ir. Cole, who is vany severe on 
persons wliir receive benefactions, but care not how .soon 
their beiie/aclors’ names arc obliterated, 

’iVith lespect- to the de-sign and elevation of the pitblie. 
.selmois, Mr. Loggan well observes, 4.hey are rather neat 
iliaii magnillceiit, and he lias some appropriate observa¬ 
tions in reference l(i tlie tpie pldlosophy of such taste for 
schools. Of the taste, I khall only add, after u writer 


iarantiurn vitJo:*' p-85, he ^’:ivcs «n»lisit of thostj thal remained in 
time, 157*1, and they amounted only to one hundred and fifty three, in¬ 
cluding MSS. 'indprpUcd books. According to tif« Reliquiie Bodiciana*, 
similai*, or worse depredations, had been made in the library given about 
the same time to Osfoifd University, 1>y flumphrey, DiAe of Glouces-' 
ter. As scarcity of provisions makes people turn thieves, so, from pau¬ 
city of hooka, the monks became^ilfererb; more partictfRirly, when 
there was nothing but M^8. Hence those frequent anathemas, prefixed 
to books in ancient monastcA^; these weie the Priapuses, to drive 
away the thiev>ish birds. • * • 

» These, I under^taqd, now form an ^t'nament to t^ie house of Sir John 

• 1 '“' 

Colton, at Madinijl^y. 
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' « ft ' , ' 

of much observation in architctture, that iV, the pltblic 
schools and library, which now form •ihb internal qua¬ 
drangle, Vto distinguish it from the gr^nd square,) have 
not the lofty elevation and splendid ‘^is-play of the Jive 
orders, like the sci|^ools .of Oxfoid, they have, none of 
their faults ®. * 

'*■ Observations on English Architecture, by Mi Oalla'wu\, < 
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CHAP/IV, • 


BOTANfC GARDEN. 


Among the English counties, Cambridgeshire had 
been long known as peculiarly favourable to botanic studies. 
Ray, our great English botanis't, (who began his researches 
at Cambridge,) long since rernarked'this; but it w'as not 
till the year I7()3, that any plan was formed for a botanic 
garden. 

Ray, besides making inquiries in this county, had very 
early perambulated great part of England in search of 
plants. In I6(j0, he published his catalogue of plants 
that grow about Cambridge “, and three years after, an 
appendix. In 1GB5, Mr. Dent, an apothecary of Cam¬ 
bridge, added to Mr. Kay’s catalogue, a great many more. 
He was succeeded in the .same walk, by Mr. Martyn, 
Miller, and Israel Lyons. The fasciculus plantaTum of 
the latter was printed-in 1763, as a specimen of a larger 
work. But after Ray, there were only titular professors 
of botany. Nothing was seriously done till the time of 
Mr. Martyn, who read le^urcs, and pcrainljplated the 
county: atid on liis leaving Cambridge, Br. Heber-** 
den gave lectures onJBotany in reference to medi¬ 
cine, as already has been shown. 


• Fasciculus’PUhtaru'oi circa Caatabrigiam nascentium, 16^. 
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the year 176^?, Di'- Wafoei)^ yiee^ftaster of/fri- 
nity College, 'with the assiwtance of 3V(f:'^Ble#^of Cjielsea, 
^ formefl a iV;gular establishiljciit. A ruaiifeioii was bought, 
formerly a monaytery An^usfim^ «f ^Vhicll there 

nvif still some remaijts, with a garden and five ifjneinenls 
ill Pembroke lune, ou*^the south-east side of the town, for 
I6(X)1. These premises were given in trust to the L iaver- 
sity, for a public hotahic gardiii, aiul Ui, left by \\ill 
(lie chancellor trustee ; in his absence, the vk:e-i‘Ch:ii,''el[oi* 
the muster of Tsinity Colit ge, the jrt'OVOst of^^'Kiug's Col¬ 
lege^ tlu' niaslei of Si. John's College, uud the professor 

• ' s J 

of plivsic, and their .si!C(‘es>ois, for th^ time being, were 
appointed iuspertor.^ :v,ul go\'Ci'Uoi's, cAith full powers to 
regulate and aruiMgr^lhe new institution* 

A botanical ganjeu is a gmat oruamcnl to a seat of 
learning; always useful, too, us a jdarc-of Research and 
curiosity to students. With rcirpect to .this gulden, it 
abounds, as may be expcclt^d, with a great variety of 
foreign, as well, as auiuitic and indigenous plants, with 
trees of our own couuUy, arjwell forest trees, as aquatic 
and mountawi; but, priucipajly of beaaUlul, ciirio.us trees of 
foreign gro\vt?i: iliose of peculiar distinction are of Ame¬ 
rican origin, sqme derived from the Bast and West Indies, 
otbers from IJotany Huy; tlfe last introduced w ere brought 
from Greece and Egypt, and - more northern climes, by 
Dr. Clwke piid Mr. Cripps. This garden is undevstoodj 
to be .kept in excellclit order, though Uiere are at 
present, jio, regular lectures given in that science—for 
“• which solely it was instituted—botany But the old 

Itouse has, been long since renj^^^r cd, new buildings have 


» Ttiis is said pjerJly in a way «{^6tat!^ein;,.n^taf censurp.^ There 
aiay he reasons for 1 
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txM’fi rrectftl in its plaw, two lectun'-iooms been built, 
ami every j>y>vislon rnade, Miiited to tlie purpose of giving 
[♦■ctures ill botiuiy and clienush'y; and as for^lie foinier 
flu-garden itse^'lfreseiits a sort of iiutund uppacatus, so, 
loi lia- lalier, an appiopviale o’nc' has been pro\ide<l»oa 
tin, spoi bv the Univeisilv : here It'f tuies are given in mi- 
uerafogv, e\{n limeiUal pbilohoplij, and elieuiistrv. llesie 
too, au dehvetid die »-.\pvriineiital leetnies of Mr. 
r'aiis-li, of uhirh nicnllon \\i}^ ;il\(‘a(K Ik in inudo. 

'I'lie gieeu-house—bul—tSiougli 


Who loYe> u t<nriU‘U a <;ri( U'l.uubt too. 

• • ^ 

I sluil) not df“v<.’iihe ifie j^iurii-hou^i' An account of 
nail !, cron<nn\. and • 


- - — A)ui‘;Mtis Iroiti njauj 

t f 

Ttu \ loriu ont ■“orials'iritlc, ifcowMUcd 
l>v iM.uK snnunoiisoi' (ho Orplu.lu Iyre\ 


lielongs to die botanist, and theie is a copious Catalogue 
of the contents of this gaideii, by the late botanical 
gardener, Mr. Donn. ' 

It is obvious to observe, that the impression made upon 
the mind, on eonteniplating suih a spot as this, is not 
connected with^ that pleasing science, called landscape- 
gardening, so well illustialed, as before observed, by 
Monsiem il’Emidnoiiville, aiiA Mr. INIason. *ln the latter 
I'aso, the pleasuie dejiends^n design, (for it i.^a species 
of painting,) on detail, the tilting of parts to each other,*" 
and to the face of the (.•umitry; to the effect of perspcc- 

•V 

five, of prrtpei distanced, and the iiifhibnce of lights and 

• y » 

DestTtipticm of * Gi-een^feotiise, in book iii. of tbc Task. 
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shades. Nor docs it arise from aeay atateUnesS;^ or magni¬ 
ficence, by which aft combine** with nature, ,to form the 
majestic, e^.tended pai k, 

« 

- - - where ovet-htad up^row 

Insuperable hi i^ht >f luftiest Jade, 

Cedai, and pj re, an i Hr, 'ind br'im hinp pa1ni| 

A syh in setne, and as tht* rinks isornd 
Sha<lt? al)o\o shade, a woody the itic 
Ol stitclitM \itw 

Mitfou* 


nor does it aiisc from anicic diversit} of tints, nor the 
agreeable variety «>1 odoious sweet^j as in a floWei-garden. 
A university botanic-gai den conibineA the gratifications of 
sense with those <»t .Ihsociai' >n and uittllect. and in le- 
ference to its more pei uhai object, resembles the clo¬ 
set of a student, whuh <omprehends the pioduitions 
of genius in every climate This is the mort* habitual 
feeling. Occasionallv walking in &u<h a gaiden, com¬ 
posed of trees, and plants, and flowers, ot different coun¬ 
tries, and difteieiit growth, resembles conversing with peo¬ 
ple of all climates and languages , as the delight experi¬ 
enced m a pleiii English garden, does a conversation witli 
a more intimate fi tend. And this must suffice for the 
Botanic Garden. *“ 

Art thou, young student, the child of fancy ? Then, 
may'st thou indulge it in yon Botanic Garden. 

It la a rural seat, of vanoua hue. 

* Mtlton. 

Thou may’st occasionally chojose, perhaps, to adopt the 
theory, and bonow the language of one of your prede¬ 
cessors, a Cambr^dge-poet, ^d tg say witli him, " Where¬ 
as, P. Ovidius Naso, a gr«at neefota^anegr, in the famous 
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court of Aij^ustus Osesu'i, did, by art poetic, transmute' 
men, womet^ and evien gods and godesscs, into trees and 
flowers, I will undertake, by similar art, to restore soilhe of 
them to their original auimaHty, after having remained pri¬ 
soners so long in their jrespectij^; ve|ehible mansions**” 
And if criticisnr authorizes poetry to ^ve to “ aiiy nolliings 
a locai habitation and a name,” Who shall say thou art not’ 
jnslitied in gi^ing' to (lie vegeMble tribes animal existence^ 
and by an easy, regular ascent, to endue ibeni with deli¬ 
cate passions, and to confer on liRin piettN, feminine 
names.^ 


And thus far is genr^ral in lofi^rmee to the I niversity, 
Here, perhaps, I migli^- dcs^3id.sull h>\u r, from generals 
to particulars : for, Aihat coneejur ilm. adufissiun aud ex- 
aini|iatiuns of youth,* when entering a ^college, and the 
course of studies, puisued by innlergiatluates; unwell as 
the cxereis(;.s in die public srJiools and scn^lte-hollse, pre¬ 
viously to the taking of degiees, tt getlier with the cere¬ 
monies to be perfuniied, the piizcs to be obtained, the 
honours to be conferred, aud the subscripr'>us to be re¬ 
quired; and, ugalu, the different ordcjs and ranks of gra¬ 
duates, and the various ofticVrs of the Dnlv^r.slty, with 
tlieir habits, duties, fees, and einolumeuts; nor less the de¬ 
fects in some offices, with the improvenieuts wdiich might 
be made in them; these purllculars, I allow, might all 
find their* proper place in an University-histoi^ professing 
minuteness : but m)rhistory does not, uud caunoit admit of 
it. Besides, there are distinct accounts, tvdivrc such sub¬ 
jects are separately iyindled, <md exclusively considered;, „ 
aud, I believe—foi they are^ drawn up by official, at least 
by college men, with critySl correctness ^nd professional ^ 
care. 


•'A ^ 

• ^ I^ioein tg*0arwin'a Botanic Gar4€^p 
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Ftfrtber still, the present stuife,^ the setwccl fuiKl?* the 
goveriTihcnt of the, University, witft the regii^*jtionj> of pri¬ 
vate coIld*ges ; the condidoil of-tlw! . \vith an ac¬ 

count of the books pruiteA, ahuj'-a conspsrison, jn o'gard 
io'its iiiience3,.contJhion,» and niapagement,; Avitlj the Cta- 
rendon-press at Oxford, all these things ipight ariord somt; 
;fmuscincnt, and are naturally enougli coimecteJ vith the 
Literary History of the Upiv^^i sity of ' U'-^mbridgt;. 

But each of the above siibjects, with sttitablv reflec¬ 
tions, might form .a distinct chajitef, and alt together, 
compose a tolerable volume: a brief' account 

•i ^ 

would have been (rilhiig, scarcely conSisteilt with the dig- 
nily of history; and due, 'extended/ would have been foo 
multifarious for itiy present views: so I shall pass 

4 

thejn. He who ivishes to be amused, and propoily in- 


• I cannut bclp .ligticin^j lierc* that tlui lirst bt^ok supposed by Mr* 
G. North to liav^; been printed here, only compiled; it was printed 
at St, Alban’s in JdBO. The Coivcspondence butweru Mr. North and 
Mr. Ames on the'subjcct niay^ he s.ccn, vol. v, p* 13 l, of Nichols's Anec¬ 
dotes, and the mutter is set right by" Mr* Ames, Typograi)h. Autiq. 
vol, V. 431 , by ^Icrbert. Mr. A, snjiposes the book first printed at Cami 
bridge was iu 1521 . 

Nor can I forbear just noticing one cxtraordin&ry improvement, intro¬ 
duced into the printing ofEcc, by means of the Stanhope stereotype press, 
by wliichthc copies of more saleable books are wonderfully ittjqlttplied; 
which, whether it be a discovery, or only the realizing of rf'^lscovtry, 
and giving effect to it, matteis tut j it is an improvement of prodigious 
extent and utility, fnc.* which we are indebted to^thc iiigcnioas rkoblemap, 
whose nant’ Upbears: he has can i 6 ;^ the same principle into cngraviiii;?, 
\ihieli may*i)e multiplied in a similar pioportion: the new Porhonian 
Greek type, also, (called after the latyGrcck pmfeussor, who introihioed 
it) may be ninmioncfl as an improvcmeiq^^ on, and giving a more elegant 
and beautiful form to, the Greek letters. ,_ 5 jgecimen» of this type may 
be sccn^in Mr. l^k'^mfield’s edit&£i ProinctUeys, and in 

^fr. Monk’s edition of Ruripidcs’s nippiG 3 |^fts?C^ 6 nifcr. * 
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lonagrt on 4hese paiticiiRus, will do well to consult the 
several JreatsiK^s iu*the 

1 ahull jiibt atl?l here, that the hosti^!", <'i uni'll wrie, 
even m Di. Cui(is\ time, bt\ent<jen, })Csuh ^ llute 
tals for u^ilais. TIu un(lj}«Ils aie now ^i\v tu, 

the nieinbei^ tnu thou'^ind thice ImudKd. Hy tin Popu. 
latioii AbstiiM t, ]VK»v, IM I, th ' v ‘ule?it nuiish.'js at 0\- 
f(jKr\\ei< one thonsaini emh (l4l< on; .U C nnhijo^o, 
lunulifd and fniulttu. So *Vj pHxOLu in ouki \Mtli o»u 

Colh 


» llmt■. reapertinij‘’oiiK’of tb# Oitt n it on, it> 

lUvriuit ,Sc(.of thf Lu 3 \«ii''iiv 01 I’s lOl>* rt Vhiinplre> 

D O. )in< \ 2 1 ft r of t uN ( )lloii — >\ii \t k *iiiit (S t (.icmuiiiH*) aiid 
< iiiitotti'*, tw) ru Mi. Wall, KiO !'(lIo« ot t hn 11 olU \i] vVt < ount 

of 1 oinn IM 1 ikum 6t,( in Mi. rrU Vi ofll)« 

• • 

pics»rnt r (pur/ hi uBls, , file Caiubnd c Guide, andLnncfsnj Caleii- 
dn&' thoiuU evu \l of tfit maitcis jbuv« ictwircd to ar^ W 


be tonud m tv^o 01 ihrv^ of the Hntooov ot Catubndf^e* 


VOlo 1^" 
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X H VV 1 liiiiti ci, mini tlidn mu«, m (he jiHLiilni 
\oliiiu<, tliat my Iji-toij Minikluot itUnipt a tli t nl nnegud 
to u idtiUK li ikiti, d( 'uts, ivt but Ti Itu iid ]i ivui^ 
askd nu i1h-‘ me iniii, ol (lu If luj, Bai }u jor d Arts, iml 
suggested \\1 k11ri biolulm d d not mt ili has tlu\aliri, an 
mfdioi kii glP, [ \\ iskd *»'•(.{ llic t vpftliiiKy ol smug 
omclb Off, at If 1 t, on f’f^ufs, picMouslylo b(cniiimg 
(b« tu\l \ dunu, wbf t tin wind will be jHipetuall} i< 
eiuri'ig I'ld s(/, fiiidn „ Iv o oi tluee pages at the tud iiu- 
Of ciipied, 1 jilacf nn lew obst ualums whoie the intiodut' 
tioii ol them will not nit*iiupt the genei il (ouise ol the 
hibtoi \. 

It his aheady bn n obscived, that oui Collegt-lan 
guagf is’dtiuid hf>m ilu ehuich’’and niouastciv. fn 
ihf hiojChusP mihii thfH, Uislfops, or Prcsb^tlls,(lha\c 
•mollniigi tfi tio hfif wj'li ll’u dispipio, whethei they weie 
difleieiitj Ol tin san i oiin i^,) and Deaeons weic two 
01^1 s, Ol digwfs rhij/ that haze used ike office of a 
deacon well jfunhu'^c t/iemekes a good Di-oBii. 

id '-il aliui&m rtrfv sibi vmdicant, Budiui 





• 0 • - 

(Joimncnt. Ring* Dr. ITanvood, in Ins* 

(irerk I'tst. ^ol. ii,. p, on the uoul, ^ ^ ob.sei'Vts, 

a ^fip^ i. tljf'Y la\ u good louiid.iiion (yi tlJI* 
odire, quotes Ta^} : (nadif,f. a* jdhi*x)n od 
i on^ulahon i:ulel)idui .—Tlio Dtx tor, liowr^ <!, ^hoidd 
ha\e said, itu (pisro}»a1, pastoud, oi f>?esl>\(ti\ o{(i( e, ioi 
Aiffitova^ anv the inini-^txnal ofluc —fn lix v.mtnios <>t tlq** 
:ij>06fohtel talluis, Chhirufrand fgi)aiuis\ 1 
(\\liat(\ei authority choost' lo allow thiiiji gn at stitsb 
IS laid Oil flR'-e ilisiiiu t <ndi fs, oj d 

^'oiiK ()1 our Sa\on aiutstnis h t(f, \u> t nlv, s* vi*u 


dcgicxs iji die < huuh. "1 iu.-^ ni lia Nw'. oi W* htui^il, 

kip'^ o( Kmt, “ tl (l!( U r]\ ^'piiif, il }- aui, 

nu si\enfoul; <im\ aii<^ f !ici !^'4 j ’ n ti, i i l'ra/i-uis- 

m 


hi ill d c ^ ) Ta par p* n't ,111 \iii( i ]i it \ (hd^/ is iill- 

ollxi uie r/i'U (S Auiru^iuu^ ui (' e old ^ h limy 

]>ie\ia)\ tJitl fo!inV< ’ai^adiiiitod to the oidi i oi yU ^ 
gioe ol po dotv^^ and alitri nd w'dMnli d to the ouh i, oi 
dt'giee-o! a hidM/p^ tlu wool, as jt js uHJIuown^ '“till 
lelahud iii the J'aigiish chuirh, hat wlan sp* ak ot 
deacons o/oV; s, poists ouh /tin tis spiakina, talk 
nicoue(d\^ diough the jdaft'Cii - an lK»n< d In < nsioin, 
Fioiu lln'iliuich lln^Moid passid uiio iuou.m' .^sand 
colleges. In< n in miniKiu s, lirat on* sus, and aldiatesses, 
&c. nere ahhatissa^ dnuouisn^, fvc. weic f/a- 

Wheucc wc ihimediuleh/ gtl om digue s of fi. \, and 

M. A- of U. D. and 1). I). (and aioii p.M,tuu]ailv m 

« 

n^ferince to the vund, h.nlndoi,) ^)anfl'(> weic liist in¬ 


troduced, and wliciwt die w^nd lUi il is dtMU* dj is not so^ 
clear as to admit of Jio disj^pte. t !k I aU ht loi, in aueioiit 
waitings, is soincliims called baKulamu'^, sometinns Ixn- 
culaiiius, Ol baculauiub, and, i|;b the Idcn4.l1 and old INui- 
mail, bifrlieloj, 4)acheUer,'ijacfulcr. 
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V ft * 

As to the barrulaurus, deiived^ as sQrne sa^, fronuthe 

bacra lauri, the laiuel, oi iv\, \Ailh which he was ciow*ncd, 

if aayf'UHtoin had prevailed ot (low'mng^tho ih 

‘the aits nnd .aitures, as they .'ire called, ihe A, li.s ami 

I ^ 

8 ... uilU oi we clown 

rontent vi(li that <lU4i'»lo^V - * uiiauis 

Ipis* ir t inislukc' nol, lacii :ilv*n^ ^ppiopiuted Uh ihc 
poet, air! tla piartice of <_H>wiiiiii; ihe i#/t/ojwA^/with 
Jaurol, ( onluniecl in Italy till a vet) late {K'uod. V\ ^ havc^ 
all bcaid <»!' a laiiuattd poetj but X luve not> at least, 
hcMid of :> laUM ate \ Ih 

SAho.bii' irtaviifn 

0 

I't tiI lupix.f^iTipiUt 

r 

3.>if,.nu ■* pi Hit ipi aunhi i Lrnni » 

• !"/(!. Sir'Ilfa Pt ilu^iou p i?22. 


Di. Johnson s “ most piolialile deuvaliop,” in his Dn - 
tionaiv, liom l)a« helois lx nig \onnu, and ol gooil liopes, 
like the iKirv oi' a laun i, oi b;n,’’ is too lidicidous to de- 
srivc notice: and when llie learned Dutiesne talks of 
bajulare, il ijuali mostiavji gi/m hamlare^ tioc. gran dot- 
tore:” as he deals only in geiiiaals, without pioducing au- 
thoiilk'S, it amounts to notliing. TJie samc’, also, may be 
said of Dr. Cow el’s passage from Rheiuiims, Abacillo 


Tiominati sunt quia piimi studii authoutatem, qute per ex- 
hibitiuuom buculi t onsideba(,pr,jam cousecutj fuissent.” See 

Dr. Cowcl’s l.NTi- Kpuni'ER. T’or 1 do not remember to 

* • 

^have heard inoic of ihe bafheloi’s stall’, tliaii of his 
laurel. 

t , 

A buchelor dcliuod the tTist clogvoo, taken iu any 
faculty, to arrive at a doctoiaio; it juight be added, or 
jnaster^iip, for/lu our old 'dnivQrsitj?^ r0coi,d^> vve iiuve no 
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docfm'S, onljn masters, a^ain, baclicli-r, 

qui ek pionjii ;u: Jbaccalaurcal on queltiur raeiille: mul, 
iij|aiii, on apelloi^aiissi budielier un jeum ‘^oiilipKijn}', f|ui 
smo^t vSous Ja Ipnjere cfun iuitre : DilIioikhi v <ie i Ji nde- 
mie: ami so, Kolhani, in his \o)man I’lcnrU Dictioim.y, 
lia«-lu lit'i, fiiicliiU'r, a halTliolor, u \ni?n» nMjuiu*, or kni'^lit. 

I'Uus, loo, tin* Icuinttl c'iviiuni, l)i. Cuut'l* lia?* < lio- 

# 

Aulicj's/’ low or iulViior !)j Umuih* ol a 1/tio 10111- 

tar> foe, uh distingimbi d fioni f)au)i)< fs nid baiMooMs, 
wlioveti' the chief oi sa|>*'iloi kniuld . hcmt‘\\< (all 
our b:in\ .simple inictiia in haioacis k*M‘;hfir 

ha^'liclois, i, b;H <hc\iii)CM^ wluli, in .*! ^ Mo d, 
ga\c lumic lo the acii^U-inirMf <h un of ^ *,i Iv. ; :c a 

'^ualit\ ioMcr than theJ of isanil v u'- 

It l^a^ hern alMad\ shewn, thai ihc lihKiliac of nvx 

• 0 

hchool^ \^.!■, ^.u^iiionc (I ufcoiiUiiM tw i}u,( ol tin- Nuunaus, 

t 7 

and iiiliodyf I d In lliciu, aftif th(' Ci>n<juesl ; aud il was 
iiatMial, wlnmwT tun ha( hcleii*' was fonm‘d, that it 
should be dojived fioni that srunee, |>inU(ulaiIy whonwc 
reeollecl how the rSoniian J'reiuli was alVcctrd in almost 
eveiv thiutf. I'ho \v(ad bachel.^t is uot of Sascjii, but of 
Norman hVt-nch orii^in, as aiJ^n aiv-', ])oth>in tly- --rnhO, atid 
from iho wa\ of spdiinjr Uu'mohI: thus Chaucer, who 
iiitroduced so nmd> French Into*')!!!' latn^iagvi; 


With ban thfip was his sonno, a youii; squire, 

A lover anda Misty liaclicici^? ^ 

Prolyf^ue to fftt ^^une^s Tah, 


and again^ 


Yong, freshe, andsttofig, in ari/ies desirous 
any bachelifr of all hiK* hoii;^* 

* *ii^Uireh fu/t 
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where it mcan<», un chcvelicr bachelor, a Kniglx^bachebr, 
corrcspoiidiug^ both iu sense and sound, to tiu^word in the 
.Homaifco Vocts, as quoted by Dufresne ^'(Glossar. Med*, 
et Inf. Latiuit.) in lefen iice to which, hachder is a 
yoifiig, a poor, oi a low knjglit. ^ 

X tliereroie think DTitVesnc is more happy in a latter 
* • * ■ • » 
concluhion, than in his I’oruier. iMom diflcrent viitewi he 

gives tliis difiniUojt, “ liachaL'yii qui in- eo gi.'du ;ua(, ut 

ad doeloialum, aspharc ]>ossiut, queinadlnodum o; ''ca- 

laiii niilitnu's a»loli*srruU s, <]ui ad liauiirroloiuiii u* 'idiiiTi 

]^('andr aspiMnl : (W-^'sarsmii. ut ^u|na. 

Ati A. iJ. iluMi, I take to inripieui ui the xuie 

in lh( uav io an A. iM. a H. an in the wav to 

a JL). 1), and aeroidtn«l\, ly'aii antiein shilnti' of llu- mii- 
\ensilv of Paris, it jiuiis, (hnsoj (^harealamis) in iheolo- 
int< r piinnun (ursiiui J?c sx^ntoutias,' teiielTilnr lo^pou- 
dejo in tlieolofvia, ad niinus sx rael de di'-fniVstioev \\ ntativa 
suh nnif>lstr(n In (he sanu' st use/ Dr, C<ine], 

t [\a nrtiMi [■:'! nu,) the haeheh>ei of liie <(nnpauies of 
Dondon, be such of each <vnnpan\ as aj“ <5piinj;nijf to- 
waid.s the estate of (hose mIio are einp[o\ed ui counril^ 
hut ns^et aiaipiih iior/' —iMU'see the sumcundei t]ie uord 
BOuruK oi'’ f'ouiri', wlieie is an indenluie in die Is\>rman 
French, \\hich gives a mast ininutc aecount of the has 
rhe\ alier- 

'^riu; first time T meet with (he nieiitiou of adoctops 
degrc(‘, in-jlaie’s 'J'itles/Hs in die fourteenth 

t * 

year of Xlicli H.’s rt-'gn,, and of artiiim baccalaurus, 
1;:» 1410, /lie eleventh }car of Henry'IV. ou an occasion 


» l.itprJL' patontes ne apostatjo Vratves ouliais prcedicatoram, ad- 
inittaatur ud hoiwjpr;, (bthtulun ill yieQJogi^ in ^liqua duarum acadt^mi- 
«rum. ^ilare’b Titles to Collections. ** 
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already r^reiTcd to. respect f<> tlic latter, I do 

pot a^mi it \va*5 not created before that period. Jf 

certainly was, a« appears (»y the literte r<*y;uv of J^en. V., 
141‘i®. liut.^?z<l^/ers oulv were tiie oidep for a rouijaler- 
abh' ti^iie dowii\\ard, llu; rehyp of IJemy Ilf. its I 

percfiv** by all ilje titles to lT;ue\\\>lleetions —the rlian- 

celll)i liiniself, \>iio was an ^idinj* nieniberuf theuniversitv, 

« • 

beiiij^ caUed only niat»isU‘^ :pid I nif<a' fioni niauN an- 
eiriil inslnnnents, nhrir, besides lln^ rustos, rnriiMoii 
nnlv jxuiih* of niaeislManO seliolan v juno of bio'eMlauri. 

• I# ? 

• w 

iioj t veiJ so<*iJ. 

4 

\ c*t (hn'/ar Ate ceduiniy^n^ ef with ofen f uoiieh. Tims 
IP tin (‘alnidar ol th*- Salisljorv Aucustiur 

c.dlsd, rjiut’opu'! t I doc toi'j i7wd ;ti i|n' boMoiiiof the ])a^e. 


' 4 


('■ •*An •j^riunu tIcA toM’iii, !r^t {tisUim. 

"V ft O ^ .id, who AMote tills Service Ib-ok, and dit*tl Bishop 
of Sahihm \ , A. lOjlfh ((jodwiii. dc PiU'sid. An^L p. '{o7.) 
was no ^radiialed |). J). inm.sc lf. Jn an Athena; t'anta- 
brlgieiises, written by ,i Mr. Diake Alonis, and iiiseitc^d 
in Ml. Cole's MSS. (aoL Wy ) the autlmr sa\s, a 

t'annehlf, was the fust of !us oichr, wl/c/ was niud«) a 
DocUh in Disinitv. Tlie v’«tei, nevc'r once 

produces l>is aiitlioritiesA'oj auA thinii;: buf I >uppose he 
follows o^dy ih'. I’uiicr, or Ijjdand^ the lattiT of Avhom 
he quotes, 


Lauflilju lUiiu ‘3<fpcf i-ii Aa 

Cm data (iiaiA l.mu'j mjihm * 

• • 

Tvviue, the Oxford anUquar\, mtupjctnig this passage of 
* I.itL'iiT iO'da*, rwoiio ob5%i*v«^i statutuui a., eraiui 17t>, de babi* 

• , f s i 

nbug ba< QejAUffmrom. * % 
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Li L<nd s, makes X (ctoii, not nief>-l^ -j^ie fir«t hf las oidei, 
))ut 'xbsoluttiv llic fiisl that ever took Urn cl( "n e o'* dot - 
^ tojsliij), il'«'^ambiidlgt ’ a* nJiKh 1 ullei;fiom las /cal loi 
oui Alan Malvi, lunis nub;:'!! ml, Jatiquotes Pctnis 
Bit stasis, t s i>mo, dul, f veil) Ins time, maiT,v masters 
and (lotlois ami loiUi fiom Cainbiidm, and m idc "lad 
th^ CbuKlnud all Cn^jland mIuh, >et, I sns|Htt, Eiillti 
is nnsifd b}^ tin vi^iitiitss >i tiu rtord dotu wiitrc it 
may stand loi l« nliti, is in tin S ilisbnr-v B.e\ia\ ind, 
even allowin 1 iiliti’s msi, tliat^irton s\a& thi brst 
CaiJiK liti < iii\, ill 1 I )k ibis doftoi lU, it may only lutan 
giadii'lnij. Ill ^m i d, (bn t ir bmi" sMioinmoas ssith inis- 
td, and the ( iimi b<is bivni,i, lulln \ >, not gradiuUd at 
all 1 do not u ni mbi i, !?i if cvm the toiuubis intl Inst 
bdi f i< to* o‘oiii < oIl(' i s, 111 iSLi st\b d dot lois in la- 
ddit nisi*iinituts, but intiily Hii^b <lt B Isli ni, John 
di Bofllt sh im, W lUti di MiOton, &.< ,,ar I tlx dust tiiiu, 
tlif lionoi dottoialis *u l!itoioj„) i, otmis i»i tin tilh s o( 
ir Hi s Colkclions^ lo\ iiih ihc HtUi <.iid of Kuh 11 s 

ill it till ] anilicthi lulouiud, I tmnotpie- 
|) »r( J to ^ j\, the C)\lo»H /Uiti(|a ii) 's 

Ol i iMl 1 iH, Duljt siK s os, iltu 1 jiaiialus \i lo, \< 1 doc- 
t t’s 111 (Hotinitii hi^luis ciadiis Jion li 

oos<»\ il J > It/sU^siiiL tie 1 ludiLus, J 1 \n < ip jO. 
U\ \ J)uiHsii n ill K ) John roio^cut sav'i ili- 

1 diy li t K VII 1 Ik » s, indu d, til it in the ol 

ioihl nidi d i ^ I iki Milit'ois aid a< t tois dtgrtt, 

sK ' 1 < 1 ii'> * ti Hi) ! uibii eslihoeton 

ud If u, bfil Ol I3 til it oS M Jia 1 , qui u^nu/tfS ad 

ijiptll dm J'’uijii'>at . s-sly mistakes tin whole 
ibdt of that liiaptni '^111 < ivil and canon law wcie the 
picvailing stiic^ a. Iioih wnveipities, in the tiru ot 
bci/tscue, ’’iJeiny V'l. leign,) and lUt doett^ utiiusq. 
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^f'gI'fc^vas JT very I havl^ie^d, jn a MS’ 

tlopieA hoiTlPtho 3 k 1 ii\os of H * 1 , flint D\\ Bate¬ 
man, bisliop uf jVoixMtb, oi that vtiVijrr^for stu-* 

dtnts 111 civil iU \ lO t( >k,)i2s (locto \ ^\hul 

he ^^a'=^)^irl^ , mil * itK insftilvt/i, d i*. i5 not 

utrmsq huinih iiiij dt s< iibui mi that MS- 

as, iitiiusq K piiXjpun-, B,it< man watt 

educated at Candaiulm , .liinV Bishop tiodwin callslnni, 

(loitn/ l)( Iffo Bill a js ^^llalIlthls 

d(ii;iie\\ns \(n (omiiiotih i^i\*n atfc i tin {oundatioii of 

Tii!Jit> II dl, u hi WiMi It ((ininn in < d. 

I ha\Ov\licad\ shown, Aix hhTslu^J^ PaikiTs His¬ 

tory, tlial wc hid jjradii'dt'- in ^^laniinaj, (in 
niatica",) thstimt ivoni thenus,_\]/ lioiu LlOO to loIO; 
there it ^ttniv to ha\c slop! , loi 1 Inio’ iic»t v»ne allei, »uul 
onl;y two h»i viars hctoie. I suspetl iht \ b< ^aii, 

wlun tlK^vecntS foui scliuluis toi jtrninnini weie, accord- 
uig to llii" Pdition of to In sulrjccti d to Claie 

Hall, (sc< \ol. u- uadti CJuf Hall,) loi the jnu|>(s( of 
hein{^ lusluitlcd in grainmai II i-. llicic expicsslc said, 
m an aiicu nt lustiufiu^if, the ) went to a^nidualt lu 
maiyUn fht piuposeol beiii}* phutd iii^djlM rent pails ol 
England, to instruct m it, gi^t me * <»1 i^iaunnai 

prf\ailing all o^r Englayl, and J.|fl(»dc not bung 
orihifned and mdued lu/it iju ^hc uiu\^cisit>, as loi all 
other liberal ta icnrcs / i 

/ Jf " , ^ 

We have stem the oiighi ol the in A. B. and 

A. M.; the A foi arts, is k fanit d jf^n the old chools— 
in which the soph in Aitcs hbeialcs ct in^enua aioso ^AelT*^ 
known—as I apprt hfclK^‘'^^< do L. L. H- lioin th two, 
laws, cimI and raium, CTt£dstplegis doctoi, though, now, 

there IS *110 desJce taken ^r 4 /non law, "oris theie as- 

• • * 

signed to* it any professor The h-'i Sanctae 

Theolog-*Profe&soi, is of the'same import as X). D- 
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A person ioy^’co;niijufuV A. VA tbreoVjins staud- 
, iiif,, yi'l,. about laur: sefcn ^tf^lrs a,''er Ui? 

t A. . dj -'Jnf > liic n.d >. lit' v> br takeiij add live- years after 
lliat n*av ^ be a 

L. M. aficr si\ ik.u»iivsic after fi?;e,»/hou^li 

UuistJ latur t!euMM;s aic -tlduju lu.w laktaj, (and never, in 
some nniversHics,) by p^enlle^nen tamnneiuau^ aiul nnnie- 
diatcly doctors,A\ jitioul the u^a.al pri'paiaiury 

gi'iulii.s, o), via ad lionores, of j,4ir biu hrior. lu* "inu; of 
Mas. I). dot lor ol smisu-. 

Tlie|>init( i iiaviii^ inr(>rii!(‘d me, .tliul ho lias two or 
three pa;^,v-s h u ^\in^h‘Me(juii('* jilhug, J takii up my pen 
to satisfy liis {U mauds ; -whit ii I meliuon, boeaiise I had 
pre^iue.,'>I\ mtoniit'd tlie ii’Ctdt'r, iha? I did not purpt>so to 
enter into tli* inm'ulia' of university eusloms, for want of 
room. IJnt a spare still iemaininnj;, 1 sh;dl now proceed, 
till the printr r <.n(lers me to stop, ' 

r];u'h of the abtivt; dogiTt's^ then, hutli ies jiecutor habit. 
It woniii bo as difln rdt to ascerlam iiu' <'ripiii of peculiar 
habits in literature, as marks of distlnetioii and honour, as 
to .sUilt' the ririgui of all maiks in sheraldi) : but we lind 
them as welo;nnoiig the (iuades and Homans as among 
the Jews, the M;|wlof slu* East, and our own J)ruidical 
order. i\s to din parhi tf/a-^' habits, tliey seem to have 
the same origin the iiBstitutious ihemstdves, viz. from 
religious Jiouses./ 'Idle' mpuastie orders were not only 

I i I ^ 

distiiiguisiicd bs- b^i.tiaiuc'i of tlirir peculiar saints, their 

A*.' t , . . . 

rides, aiwl services, *bui by their habits: it is natural to 
siil3Y>ose, that as our scholars came from those liouses, 
and ^ctaine(l some of their cir^'ioms, they would derive 
from the same source sohietii^l'g of their dress. ’^^Idiiis, 

/ A 

for example, ^- 1 .;’uudergradfra^^ has a gown recoinbling 
thak» of tJt'T monastics, /tjbe ColoUiuiu sine ‘inanicts^; 


» V^id, Diifiosiif*. Gios*^. ill Io<:o. 







f I ^ 


^J 07 



.I'snfjhiisyhat <A' li»e ra- 
^i/r/tTv -■•'< oulfuy rn/es 

riv 


*jj rc/y/oy/s <j(’ AtV^Mj'itJiy; ll<'ll<’V*lll( il TIk; 

An^iistiucs ^\^rt'*:l l/laclv n)l>t*.^^ 'Tl-r s aiiu 

Cs^lrja%iiifts had llu ii ♦P.^'^Tntm(if^liMi;;*c^’';(#ir'i, ihr hanu'* 
Iliac k, dii; laltci \\lnh*'‘, v. hi('!i rd as a4* 

t*!n!>k‘)H t»r Ills ojiit ‘1 ; l/tN^h-^a'c* \< aium /y/L'/tv/o uutnjui- 
(f.ns utMihliiUs viMi.^a a iu\(.aila^—run* a \oIijm 

u iu'ji'H, '.aid lur 15* u: dj(‘l!*s;v s to dir (,asl* inans, inrliort's 

Vos ijisis raudoiriu iinisiiatam pia t’ot# inio nidu atis : /V- 

I. a^ain,^ianr auli'in niizuah- 

in iUj ijua* piiiitj paiH>, tau^fJ^iilata---:rjc j (pnim 

naiuaciu ui * m i|,ilis7".d]i lunpildalis sp* ^ jinni usi sunt.— 

11 riua* out < ad ,Oid !a*od —r?^ijn<rh tin ii /nind roxrtrd 

' ' ^ / 

lia hrad, otiis, laaljaps, nmic irsrndd/s Jlu^ ^capidarv oi' 

dh' ( ai nu-iit'* >/--Oi ilu* sanu 'ch '^i/it/r/ rnf/r ot 

«*ui proPy mTT'*, \\ thr students >\ear a searlc^t 

yU l*a\r "'uid of (Hofrsjorc>'lialnls, we 

;undit say otJTial of *iol>iei)ivn’s^ iim liuhnt* baiom l\, hut all 

oiMst IxMakeuwith allowaiua' lor sui (j addilioind orna- 

‘nenis, as iiia^ have* hc^) introcluca'd iu a I.Uei a^e. 

Sonu , it j-i uel! l-uoufj, boih iu lonntj;^' av^’^lTu* jin seiit 

tjnufs. l*a\r ohjrctt'd to tiu'sj^ w aceoluil of Jheir 

oiijriu. ihu, il wv olijecJJn oerv (hinslthat lias passed 

through poptsli hand'', and loi^n^* otlior/I'osousj ^\e must 

eaiiN die objection,, wIrjo h cfouhl not R)|>lv: and many 

d ihosc^ uho liavc- made tin* b<;ei> m<-oii- 

bisleiit. "I In* hidnts in oui el/nejj^A, and in ohr nuiver-^^ 

ma\, and (eitai?ilv bavt^ tliir stmu' ori^nn ; atn^^eu 

who inakr (ibiechons, il'/Tn v v\<;idd be now consistent. 

. *■ >. * 


'* }i. ano. 


■* A 


V;i 4 o , 

-i-c MjpL. .aaJr, roore stdl, i- 

• t * j ^ ^ 
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must carry ‘ r 

shoul(|MVv lii^ i^br, jn^.J^rfuK'^t-^thr >#()Iiturv’ 

patcli au<C'«\a, tliC’^/j/tfu/^/ts hlick coal, (1 speak 

now tli<^ langul j ol< \Vif|iuin Prim,) fnr these our nii- 

iiislcrial and art* ioatarial (Ii.stiu<...i :ms must be ^*ll^lVod to 

'Jk , <* - ' 

have t1i€^ same onu. r*. 

i ^ 

'Were I dis]>oso(l to objer" f j ihom, qnd were this the 
proper place, I should thcuxom xh^Wcnt grouiuK 

But my busiue^’s is ratlu'r to.^’tau: than io ■, oi lo 

commend. As the^.‘ dresses fne now considen d^ the\ are 
only made hoiK>raiv dresses, >r the < huiiu SnsUc uKuk?s 
of «;(’inlc'iri<,j;’ si:mdi ).4 in iii, .univorsity. In Mr. ! ■ ,' 
gau's C'rmtahrigia Jiiuslrata^,, pre fin* /* prcrM'>*f:uioii^ »'* 
persons of alt rauk.'^ *(i ifiv; ddfcfe:n 

halnlH. 


•j 


f'.XMtnsns f.*- oJt* n ^dv* oV oh^ o‘ huiu'i 

.y' e -* ‘ * 

eminence: but those vvlio kuo"- how ih*/' (ii:u ehlaiu- 

■ ’ ' 

fd, and how not, m ail the pr(/lcs.sit>ik'^.;^' la} sUes'^ 

on tiu'Mi, n^o' duiik h of dinu% v-i)m_i iiavo j >l chosen to 
taki'dum. 'wl ,>Ti{;’'0*s a i .so..*. hc(i and il is 

'k 

desirable, ihaf lri4Ctn»e ■: h'uJf be laid ci lljcir vvav. 


^ 4 


' fOv 


In tin. eo^mce v(»luine, thrjr ocj^ o.-^e is, ^ . aietdil'. p*‘r- 


'< , 


sons, to s^lfhc u.jt roul to ]u w ib'c rivk. *.? x^^t'y^iUrra 

of the Aradem'jJ Botiv, 

4 ^ t ^ 
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